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AMERICA  READY  TO  GO:  AN  OVERVIEW 


For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost 
For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost 
Benjamin  Franklin 


The  City  of  Boston  is  pleased  to  present  America:  Ready  to  Go,  a  series  of 
recommendations  to  improve  America's  cities,  to  President-elect  Bill  Clinton. 
We  prepared  this  proposal  because  we  believe  that  this  transition  to  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  is  unlike  any  previous  one — the  world  has  changed  dra- 
matically, our  economy  is  much  worse  off  than  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  and 
America's  cities  have  been  left  to  deal  with  the  ravages  of  drugs,  poverty  and 
crime,  while  the  federal  government  has  looked  the  other  way. 

This  proposal  comes  from  the  best  laboratory  I  know — my  city,  Boston,  where 
I  have  lived  and  governed  alongside  hard-working  families  and  individuals,  who 
face  the  challenges  of  a  world  changing  by  the  minute.  Over  the  past  1 6  months, 
as  President  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  and  subsequently  as 
national  Co-Chair  of  the  Clinton-Gore  campaign,  I  have  seen,  in  a  number  of 
cities,  how  grassroots  programs  can  work  if  given  proper  federal  support. 

These  new  policies  call  for  personal  and  community  responsibility,  individual 
initiative,  and  true  national  priority-setting;  it  describes  strategic  investment 
ideas,  not  government  hand-outs.  These  policies  call  for  accountability  from 
government;  they  are  designed  for  a  Democratic  administration  facing  limited 
resources,  the  consequences  of  12  years  of  domestic  neglect,  and  growing 
social  and  economic  problems  in  our  nation's  cities. 

Cities  on  their  own  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  the  poor  or  of  urban  decay. 
Cities  are  trapped  by  boundaries  that  cannot  expand  and  are  subject  to  a 
national  -  and  increasingly  global  -  economy,  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
Throughout  most  of  the  post-World  War  II  era,  and  increasingly  over  the  past 
12  years,  federal  policies  have  exacerbated  the  decline. 

The  key  to  revitalization  is  a  new  partnership,  in  which  the  federal  government 
invests  in  the  cities  again,  and  urban  leaders  make  strategic  use  of  these 
resources  to  create  jobs,  reduce  disorder  and  crime,  expand  housing  opportu- 
nity, and  safeguard  our  children's  futures. 

These  targeted  investments,  in  addition  to  an  improved  working  partnership  with 
Washington,  are  the  major  components  of  a  new  federal  investment  strategy. 
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As  children  we  were  all  taught  the  Benjamin  Franklin  parable  quoted  above 
about  the  importance  of  the  small  and  prudent  investment  for  future  success. 
As  adults,  however,  it  seems  we  have  forgotten  it.  In  recent  years,  our  nation 
has  ignored  the  kinds  of  preparation  and  wise  investment  that  lays  the  ground- 
work for  economic  prosperity.  The  policies  in  this  report  take  their  inspiration 
from  the  simple  lesson  of  this  parable.  These  policies  are  fiscally  prudent, 
carefully  targeted  recommendations  to  invest  in  the  foundations  on  which  we 
as  a  people  can  build  up  our  country  again.  Resources  are  scarce  and  we  must 
set  true  national  priorities.  Minimal  dollars  must  be  leveraged  for  maximum 
results. 

Take  a  Boston  example.  The  Genzyme  Corporation,  a  cutting-edge  biotech 
company  in  Massachusetts,  was  making  the  transition  from  research  to  manu- 
facturing, and  they  were  looking  for  sites  for  the  new  plant.  We  had  a  site  in 
mind  in  a  neighborhood  just  beyond  downtown  that  would  make  a  great  R&D 
park.  The  site  needed  a  few  well-targeted  investments  to  make  it  marketable. 
We  got  the  permits  and  approvals  for  the  site,  invested  in  sewer  infrastructure, 
and  applied  for  a  grant  to  build  a  road  to  access  the  site  from  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike.  The  company  decided  to  build  there.  The  government  resources 
applied  were  modest,  but  the  consequences  of  Genzyme's  decision  will  be 
far-reaching.  We  can  imagine  what  they  are  going  to  be: 

■  The  unemployed  construction  worker  building  the  plant  will  no  longer  require 
unemployment  benefits. 

■  The  mother  on  welfare  finishing  a  laboratory  training  program  will  be  hired  as 
a  technician  ending  her  participation  in  welfare  and  food  stamp  programs. 

•  With  the  new  wages,  the  lab  technician  may  save  enough  to  buy  her  first 
home. 

■  The  workman  hired  to  refurbish  the  home  may  buy  supplies  at  the  local 
hardware  store. 

•  The  hardware  store  may  hire  a  high  school  student  who  was  about  to  drop 
out  of  school. 

■  And  the  government  will  collect  taxes  from  the  corporation,  the  lab  technician, 
the  painter,  the  hardware  store,  and  the  deliveryman,  which  together  with  the 
savings  from  welfare,  food  stamps,  and  unemployment,  more  than  offset  the 
investment  that  went  into  the  preparation  of  the  site  to  make  it  marketable. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  investments  that  may  be  necessary,  such  as  child 
care  for  the  lab  technician  or  connecting  the  hardware  store  owner  with  the  high 
school  student.  These  types  of  investments  are  my  idea  of  responsive  govern- 
ment— government  that,  as  Bill  Clinton  has  said,  "puts  people  first." 
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We  propose  a  new  relationship  between  Washington  and  America's  cities, 
designed  to  revitalize  our  cities.  The  decline  of  America's  cities  is  directly 
attributable  to  a  number  of  public  and  private  policies  that  encouraged  disin- 
vestment in  cities.  And  just  as  those  policies  began  a  trend,  so  can  different 
policies  reverse  that  trend. 

No  other  major  industrial  nation  has  allowed  its  cities  to  face  the  fiscal  and  social 
troubles  confronting  America's  cities.  While  prosperous  countries  invest  in  new 
technologies  and  their  workers  become  more  productive  and  more  skilled,  the 
United  States  has  been  producing  low-wage  jobs  faster  than  middle-wage 
jobs — a  reversal  of  the  post-World  War  II  experience  which  brought  a  decent 
standard  of  living  to  millions.  Investment  in  our  country's  infrastructure  has 
declined  to  less  than  one  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  compared  with 
five  percent  in  Japan  and  2.5  percent  in  Germany. 

Neither  the  big-money  policies  of  the  1 960s,  nor  the  trickle-down  policies  of  the 
1 980s  have  worked.  New  ideas  are  needed — ideas  no  less  visionary  than  those 
of  the  1960s,  but  more  appropriate  to  today's  problems  and  opportunities — 
ideas  designed  at  the  local  level  and  implemented  with  local  accountability. 

By  far  the  most  noticeable  missing  partner  in  the  urban  agenda  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  the  federal  government.  Key  urban  programs  that  stimulate 
private  investment,  such  as  Community  Development  Block  Grants,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Grants,  and  Economic  Development  Administration 
assistance,  were  cut  from  $23  billion  to  $1 3  billion  during  the  past  decade.  Our 
federal  government  understands  the  need  to  invest  in  agriculture,  interstate 
highways,  technology,  and  other  national  agendas.  Why  can't  it  make  the  same 
kind  of  economic  investment  in  cities?  In  terms  of  economic  development  alone, 
national  policymakers  should  take  a  lesson  from  Japan  and  Germany,  govern- 
ments that  understand  the  need  to  invest  in  long-term  and  temporarily  low-yield 
business  investments,  knowing  that  in  the  long  term  it  will  be  well  worth  it.  The 
seeds  of  a  city's  job  creation  are  in  its  own  backyard. 

To  realize  the  fruits  of  these  resources,  Washington  must  also  change  the  way 
it  does  business  with  America's  cities.  The  federal  government  should  send 
funds  directly  to  local  city  governments  and  not  allow  state  and  other  levels  of 
government  to  devour  pass-through  funds.  To  create  economic  growth,  Wash- 
ington must  bypass  the  state  bureaucracies  and  go  directly  to  the  people. 

The  City  of  Boston  proposes  a  set  of  recommendations  on  urban  policy  de- 
signed to  restore  America's  cities.  This  approach  is  based  on  certain  funda- 
mental beliefs.  First,  we  must  grow  the  economy  to  provide  opportunity  for 
productive  work.  Second,  we  must  create  jobs  with  justice  that  ensure  all 
Americans  decent  living  standards  and  prepare  our  workers  to  compete  in  the 
global  economy.  And  third,  we  must  reach  out  to  our  young  people  before  the 
gangs  do. 
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This  plan  for  urban  America  has  three  basic  components.  The  first  section,  A 
Plan  For  Economic  Renewal,  provides  an  economic  development  strategy 
based  on  retooling  America's  cities  and  retraining  the  work  force  for  the  growth 
industries  of  the  future.  The  second,  A  Strategy  For  Rebuilding  Neighborhoods 
is  about  America's  neighborhoods,  it  addresses  small  business  development, 
housing,  and  public  safety.  The  third,  Saving  The  Next  Generation,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  section,  it  deals  with  the  next  generation  of  Americans,  our 
young  people,  and  discusses  new  ways  to  educate  them  and  give  them  a  healthy 
future.  The  report  also  includes  personal  reflections  and  a  history  of  change  in 
the  urban  America. 

For  the  last  12  years,  those  of  us  on  the  front  lines  of  urban  America  have 
identified  many  strategies  and  projects  which  are  ready  to  go  and  need  only 
commitment  to  become  reality. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  major  recommendations  of  America:  Ready 
to  Go. 

A  PLAN  FOR  ECONOMIC  RENEWAL 

■  One  Million  Jobs,  Ready  To  Go 

Break  ground  on  the  "READY  TO  GO"  projects  and  get  over  one  million 
Americans  working  again  with  the  REBUILD  AMERICA  FUND. 

■  Adopt  the  Competitive  Cities  Initiative 

Support  emerging  technologies  like  biotech  and  advanced  materials  by 
establishing  an  American  Innovations  Corporation  that  would  give  grants  and 
loans  and  by  enacting  the  Trade  and  Economic  Development  Partnership  Act 
to  support  new  start-ups. 

■  Stop  the  Speculators 

Overhaul  the  tax  code  to  discourage  speculative  investment  and  encourage 
real  economic  growth. 

■  Make  America  the  World  Center  of  High-Speed  Rail 

Invest  in  the  physical  and  technological  infrastructure  of  high-speed  rail  to  put 
America  in  the  forefront  of  this  twenty-first  century  industry. 

■  Require  the  Party-Goers  to  Pay  the  S&L  Piper 

Force  the  savings  and  loan  industry  profiteers  to  make  up  the  losses  incurred 
by  lawless  and  mismanaged  banks. 
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■  Create  A  Comprehensive  Defense  Conversion  Program 

Retool  empty  federal  facilities  and  defense  contractors,  retrain  defense 
workers,  and  redeploy  service  personnel  in  America's  communities. 

■  National  Family  Learning  Initiative 

Fund  an  initiative  to  integrate  skills  development  and  parenting  for  adults  to 
support  learning  success  for  children. 

■  Summit  With  Major  City  Mayors  In  the  First  30  Days 

Convene  a  White  House  meeting  with  major  city  mayors  to  discuss  getting 
the  cities  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

■  Trade  Negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Canada 

Reopen  trade  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Canada  insisting  upon  higher 
labor  and  environmental  standards  in  those  countries  and  boosting  job 
retraining  and  benefit  programs  in  the  U.S. 

A  STRATEGY  FOR  REBUILDING  NEIGHBORHOODS 

■  Commercial  Banks  Investing  in  the  Neighborhoods 

Make  the  commercial  banks  accountable:  expand  the  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act  to  include  commercial  lending. 

■  Single-Family  Homes  in  City  Neighborhoods 

Target  federal  housing  insurance,  credit,  and  subsidies  to  the  creation  of 
single-family  homes  in  the  cities. 

■  Decentralize  Poverty 

Overhaul  subsidized  housing  policies  to  make  them  accountable,  to  discour- 
age absentee  ownership,  and  to  promote  a  new  income  mix  in  public  subsi- 
dized developments. 

■  Rights  of  Communities  as  Victims 

Restore  the  balance  in  criminal  justice  by  recognizing  the  rights  of  victims  and 
victimized  communities  through  new  tactics  that  are  tougher  and  more  inter- 
ventionist, such  as  the  Safe  Neighborhoods  Initiative,  the  mobilization  of 
police  and  community  in  partnership,  the  adoption  of  new  national  bail 
standards,  and  lowering  the  threshold  age  for  adult  prosecution  for  repeat 
violent  offenders. 
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■  Problem-Oriented  Policing 

The  100,000  new  police  officers  available  through  the  president-elect's  plan 
should  be  trained  in  problem-solving  community  policing  strategies  and 
deployed  to  the  most  impacted  neighborhoods  in  the  country. 

■  Capture  Youngsters  Before  the  Gangs  Do 

Certainty  of  punishment  must  become  the  standard  with  appropriate  sentenc- 
ing and  alternative  sentencing  for  first-time  offenders.  Members  of  the 
national  service  corps  should  be  deployed  as  youth  outreach  workers.  Inner- 
city  prep  schools  should  be  established  for  children  of  troubled  families. 

■  Direct  Anti-Drug  Funding  to  Cities 

Create  the  drug  prevention  block  grant  to  provide  funds  directly  to  cities,  to 
be  tailored  to  local  need  in  service  areas  such  as  law  enforcement,  treatment, 
and  prevention  and  education. 

SAVING  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 

■  Health  Care  For  All 

Create  a  strong  national  universal  health  care  system  that  will  be  accessible, 
comprehensive,  and  structured  to  contain  costs  and  that  will  support  the  role 
of  public  hospitals,  the  delivery  of  services  through  community-based  health 
centers,  and  the  establishment  of  strong  preventive  measures  such  as  a 
National  Healthy  Start  Program  and  a  national  lead  program. 

■  National  Community  Center  Initiative 

Link  educational,  health,  and  social  services  within  new  Community  Service 
Centers  to  be  built  in  neighborhoods  under  a  National  Community  Service 
Center  infrastructure  initiative. 

■  Strong  American  Family  Act 

Strengthen  the  American  family  through  a  new  Strong  American  Family  Act 
that  will  fund  early  intervention  programs  for  children  and  families  and  strong 
child  care  options,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  the  dependent  child  care  credit 
to  families  where  a  parent  remains  at  home  to  raise  children. 

■  Making  Schools  Work  for  Children 

Reform  urban  education  by  adopting  a  constitutional  amendment  that  guar- 
antees a  child's  right  to  a  quality  education,  creating  residential  Urban 
Academies  for  students  whose  home-school  environment  is  failing  them,  and 
expanding  school  choice  options  by  means  of  increased  alternatives  inside 
and  outside  of  a  school  district. 
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Reaching  the  Children  First 

Adopt  strategies  to  prevent  problems  faced  by  youth  through  full  funding  of 
Head  Start,  establishing  a  new  National  Street-Worker  Initiative  to  reach  out 
to  teenagers,  creating  new  vocational  technical  systems  to  meet  the  work 
demands  of  the  twenty-first  century,  enhancing  the  role  of  arts  and  cultural 
organizations  in  the  schools  and  neighborhoods,  and  extending  the  school 
day  and  school  year. 
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AMERICA  READY  TO  GO:  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  programs  proposed  in  America:  Ready 
to  Go. 

A  PLAN  FOR  ECONOMIC  RENEWAL 

Toward  a  National  Public  Investment  Strategy 

Disinvestment  in  America's  infrastructure  underlies  the  current  poor  perform- 
ance of  our  economy.  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayor's  report  Ready  to  Go 
identified  over  7,200  public  works  projects  in  504  American  cities  that  are  on 
hold  because  cities  lack  the  funds  to  get  them  started.  In  response,  the  Clinton 
administration  has  pledged  to  create  a  Rebuild  America  Fund  which  would 
provide  cities  with  $20  billion  per  year  for  four  years  to  restore  infrastructure 
and  put  Americans  back  to  work. 

•  The  president-elect  should  meet  with  the  nation's  mayors  within  30  days  to 
get  started  on  the  7,200  public  works  projects  on  hold  around  the  country 
identified  in  the  Ready  to  Go  infrastructure  report. 

■  A  portion  of  the  Rebuild  America  Fund  should  be  allocated  to  an  Infrastructure 
Investment  and  Economic  Development  Initiative  that  would  give  cities  pre- 
dictable fundings  levels  to  build  the  infrastructure  required  for  new  or  expand- 
ing businesses  in  their  cities. 

■  The  federal  government  must  share  the  cost  of  its  environmental  mandates 
such  as  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

■  The  full  authorization  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
should  be  appropriated  to  jump-start  local  economies. 

■  America  should  become  the  high-speed  rail  capital  by  the  year  2000. 

■  The  development  and  implementation  of  Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  Systems, 
programs  that  improve  highway  efficiency  and  safety,  should  be  accelerated. 

■  Funds  for  airport  construction  should  be  redirected  to  mass  transit  projects 
serving  airports  to  decrease  the  environmental  impacts  of  traffic  congestion. 

■  The  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan  bail-out  should  come  from  a  surcharge  on 
the  wealthy,  a  fee  on  dollar  clearinghouse  transactions  or  a  special  deposit 
insurance  assessment  on  banks. 

•  Federal  Deposit  and  Insurance  Corporation  portfolio  restrictions  should  be 
eased  to  end  the  credit  crunch. 
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•  Community  Development  Banks  which  have  a  commitment  to  community 
lending  should  be  capitalized. 

■  Federally-regulated  pension  funds  should  establish  or  invest  in  venture  funds 
for  emerging  industries. 

■  The  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  should  be  changed  to  encourage  longer 
term  holdings  over  short-term  speculation. 

■  Tax  disincentives  should  be  applied  to  tax-exempt  pension  funds  which 
engage  in  short-term  speculative  investment. 

■  The  tax-exempt  industrial  revenue  bond  program  should  become  a  permanent 
program  and  should  be  expanded  for  use  in  inner-city  commercial  develop- 
ment projects. 

■  An  investment  tax  credit  should  be  enacted  to  encourage  new  investments  in 
productive  activities. 

■  Urban  Enterprise  Zones  should  be  created  and  funded  adequately  to  achieve 
job  creation  and  economic  opportunity  for  distressed  inner  cities. 

Growing  the  Economy 

For  our  nation  to  come  out  of  the  recession,  pay  down  the  deficit,  and  create 
jobs,  we  must  grow  the  economy.  The  new  industrial  base  in  cities  will  be 
supported  by  knowledge-based  factories  which  more  closely  resemble  scientific 
laboratories  and  processing  centers  than  assembly-line  operations.  Universi- 
ties and  high-technology  companies  which  have  depended  on  defense-related 
contracts  must  develop  new  products  and  technologies  to  compete  with  the 
competitive  industries  of  the  future.  The  federal  government  should  redirect 
funding  in  ways  that  reinforce  a  city's  economic  development  strategy  and 
competitive  advantage. 

To  grow  the  economy,  the  following  economic  development  policies  should  be 
adopted: 

■  The  Competitive  Cities  Initiatives  should  be  adopted.  These  include  the 
establishment  of  a  $2  billion  American  Innovations  Corporation  to  provide 
grants  and  loan  guarantees  to  emerging  technology  industries  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  $500  million  Trade  and  Economic  Development  Partnership  Act  to 
develop  super-incubators  to  help  start  new  companies  in  emerging  technolo- 
gies. 

■  An  Environmental  Industry  Initiative  should  be  established  to  promote  new 
technology,  provide  capital,  convert  defense-related  facilities,  and  create  jobs 
and  training  programs  in  industries  devoted  to  environmental  quality. 
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■  A  tourism  office  should  be  established  within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  reflect  the  importance  of  the  visitor  industry  to  the 
economic  growth  of  inner  cities. 

■  The  federal  government  should  recognize  the  economic  impact  of  the  arts  by 
increasing  the  funding  of  the  Local  Programs  of  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  to  $8  million  and  by  allowing  municipal  arts  agencies  to  apply  for 
grants,  for  which  they  are  currently  ineligible,  from  the  Departments  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Education,  Labor,  and  State. 

Job  Training  and  Jobs  of  the  Future 

The  enormous  structural  changes  occurring  in  the  world  economy  pose  an 
important  challenge  for  the  American  people.  As  our  traditional  industries 
innovate  to  compete  and  new  industries  emerge,  workers  need  increasingly 
higher  skill  levels.  Unless  we  as  a  nation  train  our  workers  for  the  challenges 
ahead,  we  place  at  risk  the  American  Dream. 

The  job  training  policies  our  country  will  need  to  compete  into  the  next  century 
include: 

■  A  National  Family  Learning  Initiative  which  would  integrate  adults  skills 
development  with  parenting  skills  to  support  learning  success  for  children. 

■  An  Urban  Science  Fellows  Initiative  should  be  created  that  would  require 
research  institutions  located  in  large  urban  areas  to  contribute  one  percent  of 
their  federal  research  dollars  to  support  industry/community  training  programs 
for  inner-city  residents. 

Converting  to  a  Peacetime  Economy 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  America  faces  great  opportunities  and  challenges. 
Long-neglected  economic  priorities  such  as  infrastructure,  environmental  pro- 
tection, urban  revitalization,  and  job  training  can  become  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
newly  available  "peace  dividend."  But,  the  transition  from  a  Cold  War  economy 
to  a  true  peacetime  economy  has  the  potential  to  cause  great  pain  for  Ameri- 
cans. Policies  to  make  this  transition  include: 

■  The  new  administration  should  establish  a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Initiative  to  convert  military  research  and  production  to  civilian  uses  by 
providing  research  grants,  loan  guarantees,  and  venture  capital  to  former 
defense  contractors  undertaking  conversion  projects. 

■  The  federal  government  should  require  all  federal  contracts  over  $500,000  to 
give  up  to  one  percent  of  the  contract  for  apprenticeships,  work  study,  and 
training  for  low-income  young  people. 
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Protecting  American  Jobs  and  Opening 
International  Markets 

Trade  agreements  should  be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  fairness  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker,  openness  of  foreign  markets  to  American  goods,  and  increased 
links  between  American  cities  and  our  foreign  counterparts.  For  the  past 
decade,  we  have  been  increasingly  losing  manufacturing  jobs  even  in  the  high 
technology  sectors,  where  foreign  competition  has  turned  up  the  heat.  The 
AFL-CIO  estimates  that  500,000  jobs  may  be  lost  in  this  country  due  directly  to 
the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  the  opening  of  the 
border  with  Mexico.  Policies  to  address  this  include: 

■  Reopen  trade  negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Canada  insisting  upon  higher 
labor  and  environmental  standards  on  their  side  of  the  border,  and  boosting 
job  retraining  and  benefit  programs  on  our  side. 

■  Consider  severe  penalties  for  corporate  flight,  based  upon  community  im- 
pacts. For  example,  if  a  company  received  a  tax  break  from  a  city  to  locate 
a  facility,  only  to  move  after  five  to  ten  years,  then  the  tax  breaks  should  be 
refunded. 

■  Reach  out  for  fair  training  partners  while  we  protect  the  American  worker.  The 
federal  government  should  support  the  expansion  of  these  efforts  to  other 
cities  in  the  aforementioned  'Trade  and  Economic  Development  Partnership 
Act." 

A  STRATEGY  FOR  REBUILDING  NEIGHBORHOODS 

Strengthening  Urban  Neighborhood  Economies 

Urban  neighborhood  economies  contain  the  seeds  of  their  own  recovery  as  well 
as  enormous  potential  for  economic  growth.  Urban  neighborhood  economics 
argue  strongly  that  business  opportunities  and  the  jobs  they  bring  abound  in  our 
cities.  Urban  neighborhoods  are  home  to  tens  of  thousands  of  successful 
entrepreneurs  in  manufacturing,  retail  business,  and  services,  who  represent 
substantial  opportunities  for  additional  growth. 

To  serve  our  urban  neighborhoods,  the  following  policies  should  be  adopted: 

■  Seed  capital,  equity,  and  loans  to  nonprofit  community  development  corpora- 
tions (CDCs)  should  be  made  to  catalyze  neighborhood-based  economic 
development  initiatives  and  job  creation,  as  described  in  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Economic  Development  Partnership  Act. 

■  Community  development  banks  should  be  created  to  provide  credit  and 
financing  for  local  neighborhood  entrepreneurs  which  will  in  turn  create  new 
jobs  and  spur  inner-city  investment. 
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■  A  one-stop  Business  Development  Sen/ice  Center  should  be  created  which 
can  provide  resources  for  marketing,  procurement,  capital,  and  technical 
assistance  to  small  businesses. 

■  Congress  should  expand  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA)  to  include 
an  evaluation  of  commercial  loan  practices  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
bank's  lending  performance. 

■  The  next  Administration  should  establish  a  Federal  Facility  and  Property 
Disposition  division  within  the  General  Services  Administration  through  which 
all  federal  property  disposition  and  siting  decisions  would  be  made  according 
to  an  analysis  of  neighborhood  economic  impact. 

■  HUD  should  collaborate  with  municipalities  to  purchase  or  build  neighborhood 
arts  centers  in  low-income  and  culturally  diverse  neighborhoods  where  the 
community  has  framed  a  business  plan  demonstrating  a  center  could  sustain 
itself  without  future  public  subsidies. 

Housing 

It  is  time  to  forge  a  new  housing  agenda  to  rebuild  our  urban  communities. 
Housing  is  a  key  component  of  the  nation's  recovery,  a  countercyclical  tool  to 
create  jobs  and  jump-start  the  economy.  In  addition,  housing  serves  as  a  tool 
for  community  economic  development  and  neighborhood  improvement.  A  new 
federal  housing  program  must  address  key  problem  areas  such  as  declining 
home-ownership,  the  disparity  between  rising  rents  and  declining  real  income, 
growing  homelessness,  a  troubled  home-building  industry,  segregation  and 
widening  racial  disparities. 

The  following  policies  should  be  adopted  to  house  our  nation's  people: 

■  The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  must  be  completely 
revamped  with  a  view  toward  decentralization  of  functions  to  the  regional 
level. 

■  The  cornerstone  of  federal  housing  policy  should  be  home-ownership  for 
every  family  achieved  through  through  a  Housing  Development  Bank  that 
would  offer  lower  interest  rates,  a  Buyers  Assistance  Program  that  would  offer 
grants  and  loans,  and  a  revolving  loan  fund. 

■  Residential  Enterprise  Zones  should  be  created  where  builders  and  consum- 
ers would  be  offered  incentives  to  build  and  move  into  urban  neighborhoods, 
such  as  expedited  permits,  flexible  zoning,  lower  property  taxes  and  low 
down-payment  costs.  Incentives  would  also  be  given  to  public  safety  employ- 
ees to  encourage  them  to  live  in  such  zones. 
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■  The  HOME  Program  should  be  fully  funded  and  reformed.  Current  levels  are 
insufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program,  and  existing  regulations 
have  made  the  program  hard  to  use. 

■  HUD-subsidized  projects  should  be  improved  by  moving  toward  tenant  own- 
ership and  management  and  by  strengthening  tenant  selection  and  eviction 
guidelines.  HUD  should  also  revise  rules  to  allow  mixed-income  housing 
projects,  link  residents  to  community  support  services,  redesign  mega-block 
complexes,  and  improve  security. 

■  Expand  the  rental  subsidy  program  and  give  consumers  more  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  rental  subsidy  vouchers  that  would  give  them  greater  mobility  and 
choice  in  where  to  live. 

■  Housing  for  people  with  special  needs  is  essential.  More  Single  Room 
Occupancy  developments  and  transitional  housing  should  be  built.  Housing 
for  people  with  AIDS,  and  community  facilities  for  the  mentally  ill  are  also 
needed. 

■  Strengthen  enforcement  of  the  CRA  and  revise  pension  rules  to  target  private 
capital  and  credit  to  urban  neighborhoods  to  address  the  practice  of  redlining 
and  the  lack  of  capital  availability  that  have  impeded  neighborhood  develop- 
ment. 

Neighborhood  Safety 

America's  cities  need  a  new,  tough-minded,  interventionist  public  safety  strat- 
egy linked  with  the  proposals  on  families,  children,  and  education  offered 
elsewhere  in  this  plan.  Individual  responsibility  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  policies 
to  make  our  cities  safe.  Our  major  recommendations  are: 

■  A  new  approach  to  law  enforcement  should  have  as  its  principle  mission  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  public  order  by  positively  intervening  in  the 
lives  of  children  from  troubled  families,  starting  at  or  around  age  10.  We 
propose  alternative  school-  home-life  settings  for  children  who  need  them,  as 
well  as  an  end  to  the  prevailing  no-consequences  juvenile  justice  philosophy. 

■  A  Safe  Neighborhoods  Initiative  should  be  established  where  concentrated 
local,  state,  and  federal  resources  can  be  focused  on  the  worst  crime  prob- 
lems. 

■  The  federal  government  should  encourage  Community  Policing  as  the  preva- 
lent strategy  of  municipal  policing.  This  style  of  interventionist  and  preventive 
policing  should  replace  the  current  style  of  rapid  response  policing  and  should 
be  supported  through  an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  and  the  funding 
of  new  technologies. 
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■  A  Drug  Prevention  Block  Grant  should  be  created  and  made  available  directly 
to  cities.  This  will  target  investment  to  locally-designed  solutions  to  local 
problems. 

■  The  proposed  National  Service  Corps  should  work  as  youth  outreach  or 
"street-workers"  in  major  cities  to  reach  young  people  at  risk  of  joining  gangs. 

■  The  Justice  Department  should  (1 )  create  a  national  program  to  recruit  police 
officers  to  work  in  departments  that  adopt  Community  Policing  and  (2)  de- 
velop apprenticeships  at  the  high  school  level  and  degree  programs  at  the 
college  level  in  municipal  policing  in  concert  with  local  police  departments. 

■  The  federal  government  should  influence  state  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies  to  adopt  sentencing  standards  where  certainty  of  punishment  is  the 
norm. 

•  A  national  computerized  data  base  should  be  created  and  made  available  to 
municipalities  to  identify  people  against  whom  state  restraining  orders  or 
warrants  have  been  issued  for  domestic  violence. 

■  A  National  Commission  on  Rule-Making  and  Neighborhood  Stability  should 
be  established  to  assess  existing  federal  programs  to  determine  whether  they 
are  having  a  destabilizing  effect  on  neighborhoods. 

■  The  threshold  age  for  adult  prosecution  should  be  lowered  to  15  for  repeat 
violent  crimes. 

■  Conditions  for  bail  should  be  revised  to  allow  local  jurisdictions  to  hold  chronic 
repeat  offenders  upon  arrest  for  violent  crimes. 

■  The  Justice  Department  should  invest  in  new  law  enforcement  technology 
along  the  lines  of  the  National  Crime  Information  Center  2000  Plan. 

SAVING  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 

Families  and  Children 

The  future  of  our  cities  and  our  nation  depend  on  our  children  and  the  ability  of 
families  to  raise  them  properly.  Families  are  very  different  today  than  they  were 
30  years  ago  and  we  need  national  policies  that  recognize  these  differences. 
The  policies  which  follow  are  designed  to  support  and  strengthen  families  and 
build  healthy  communities: 

■  A  National  Community  Service  Center  Initiative  should  be  adopted  to  build 
Community  Service  Centers  that  would  incorporate  schools,  health  centers, 
social  service  agencies,  and  recreation  centers  in  one  location  to  give  ready 
access  to  fully  integrated  education  and  support  services  to  families  and 
children. 
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■  The  federal  government  should  fund  Early  Intervention/Family  Support  Pro- 
grams that  provide  health  and  social  services  before  a  child  reaches  school 
age.  Programs  such  as  Head  Start  and  Healthy  Start  intervene  early  to  give 
children  the  academic  preparation  and  good  health  they  need  well  before 
school  age. 

■  An  integrated  block  grant  approach  to  human  services  should  replace  current 
uncoordinated  funding  schemes. 

■  Child  care  options  should  be  expanded  for  parents  who  must  work  or  are 
participating  in  a  job  training  program.  Family-oriented  employer  policies  that 
support  families  should  be  adopted,  such  as  medical  leave,  alternative  work 
scheduling,  and  job  sharing. 

■  National  policy  should  also  value  the  parent  who  chooses  to  stay  at  home  by 
extending  the  dependent  child  care  tax  credit  to  families  where  a  parent 
remains  at  home  to  raise  children. 

■  A  National  Street-Worker  Initiative  should  be  established  to  combat  the 
growing  problems  of  gang  involvement,  teen  violence,  and  substance  abuse 
among  youth.  Street-workers  will  be  deployed  to  reach  out  and  work  with 
young  people  where  they  "hang  out." 

Health  Care 

While  America  is  a  world  leader  in  medical  research  and  the  development  of 
new  technology,  health  care  costs  are  the  highest  in  the  world  and  continue  to 
rise  dramatically.  Moreover,  35  million  Americans  have  no  health  insurance. 
The  problems  of  the  American  health  care  system  are  exacerbated  in  urban 
areas  where  most  of  our  pressing  health  problems  are  concentrated.  America 
needs  substantial  health  system  reform  and  an  urban  health  agenda  must  be  a 
cornerstone  of  that  reform.  The  policies  to  reform  health  care  in  America  are: 

■  Adopt  a  National  Healthy  Start  Program,  an  urban  public  health  system 
designed  to  provide  comprehensive,  community-oriented  services  beginning 
before  women  of  childbearing  age  become  pregnant  and  continuing  through 
the  prenatal  care  period,  infancy,  preschool,  and  on  into  adolescence. 

■  Fund  substance  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  on  demand  and  integrate 
programs  into  a  coordinated  network  with  access  to  primary  care,  housing, 
child  care,  transportation,  education,  and  employment  similar  to  Boston's 
Treatment  Works  program. 

■  Establish  a  Community  Health  Center  Funding  Initiative  to  upgrade  the  physi- 
cal facilities  of  neighborhood-based  health  centers  which  offer  comprehensive 
primary  care  in  the  neighborhoods  where  people  live. 
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■  The  National  Health  Service  Corps  should  be  expanded  to  increase  the 
availability  of  doctors  and  nurses  in  medically  underserved  areas,  with  special 
attention  given  to  inner-city  neighborhoods. 

■  A  single  agency  directed  by  a  lead  "czar"  should  be  established  to  coordinate 
a  national  lead  program  directed  at  cities  with  high  lead  rates  and  funded  by 
consolidating  a  variety  of  existing  duplicative  programs. 

Education 

Education  is  the  key  to  renewed  economic  strength  for  our  nation.  Educational 
reform  is  critical  for  the  revitalization  of  our  cities.  Our  children  cannot  continue 
to  emerge  from  high  school  with  little  opportunity  or  motivation  for  college  and 
no  marketable  job  skills.  We  must  honor  the  institution  of  public  education,  but 
reform  the  public  schools.  Fine  tuning  will  not  get  the  job  done.  A  bold  new 
approach  is  needed.  The  following  policies  should  be  adopted  to  educate  the 
next  generation  of  Americans: 

■  Adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  the  right  to  a  quality 
education  in  order  to  establish  as  a  national  priority  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion to  the  future  of  this  nation. 

■  Public  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  be  similar  in  excellence  but  different 
in  educational  mission  and  instructional  strategies.  Public  school  leadership 
and  accountability  should  be  enhanced  through  school  based  management 
and  local  decision-making. 

■  The  federal  government  should  provide  authorization  and  seed  funding  for 
the  Urban  Academy  Initiative  to  create  boarding  schools  for  students  at  risk 
of  failing  because  of  their  home  environment  and  neighborhood  and  who 
would  benefit  from  a  residential  setting. 

■  Educational  Boot  Camps  should  be  established  for  young  people  aged  14  to 
1 7  who  are  disruptive  in  school,  carry  weapons,  or  have  broken  the  law.  Such 
camps  would  also  be  residential,  like  a  boarding  school,  and  would  focus  on 
instilling  discipline,  self-esteem,  and  civic  values. 

■  Schools  that  consistently  fail  to  provide  quality  education  and  achieve  per- 
formance standards  should  be  closed  and  reopened  as  Charter  Schools  which 
could  be  operated  by  groups  of  teachers,  educational  teams  created  by 
principals,  groups  of  parents,  or  other  public  or  private  entity  chosen  through 
a  competitive  proposal  process. 

•  The  debate  over  school  choice  should  be  expanded  to  consider  a  range  of 
alternatives  including  public  schools  that  have  differentiated  themselves  on 
the  basis  of  mission,  structure  and  pedagogy,  interdistrict  choice,  charter 
schools,  and  alternative  schools  such  as  educational  boot  camps  and  resi- 
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dential  academies.  In  addition,  experimenting  with  fully  funded  school  vouch- 
ers for  nonreligious  private  schools  should  be  encouraged  as  a  choice  option. 

Provide  more  flexibility  in  funding  guidelines  of  federal  agencies  in  order  to 
link  community-based  cultural  organizations,  artists,  and  schools. 

Establish  a  National  Task  Force  on  Multicultural  Education  to  create  and 
encourage  the  use  of  multicultural  learning  materials  and  methods  in  order  to 
increase  understanding  of  the  contributions  different  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
have  made  to  American  society. 

Create  a  new  partnership  between  the  federal  government  and  local  commu- 
nities that  will  enable  them  to  extend  the  school  year.  Establish  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  use  federal  funds  for  the  expansion  of  the  school  year  from 
1 80  to  220-240  days. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  American  people  have  elected  a  new  Administration  because  they  believe 
their  country  has  been  headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  work  of  a  gruelling 
campaign  is  done,  the  work  of  the  people  now  begins.  Nowhere  are  the 
challenges  greater,  nor  will  victories  be  more  meaningful,  than  in  the  great  urban 
areas  of  our  country. 

In  the  first  100  days,  the  Clinton  Administration  must  submit  their  plan  for 
ensuring  a  place  for  every  American  in  a  revitalized  national  economy,  as  well 
as  the  place  for  that  national  economy  in  the  center  of  the  new  political  economy 
of  the  world.  Economic  stagnation,  deepening  poverty  and  despair,  spiralling 
crime  and  fear,  structural  unemployment,  declining  rates  of  adult  literacy, 
increasing  rates  of  infant  mortality,  a  chasm-like  debt  and  deficit,  and  the 
free-fall  of  America's  position  in  the  world  are  the  inaugural  gifts  from  the  two 
previous  administrations. 

For  the  majority  of  Americans,  those  whose  economic  and  financial  situations 
range  from  middle  class  to  underclass,  this  is  a  time  of  tremendous  anxiety. 
These  are  the  days  of  compelling,  and  as  yet  unanswered,  questions,  a  period 
unlike  any  in  the  recent  history  of  our  nation.  The  country  is  anxious  not 
because  we  have  never  before  known  poverty  or  challenges,  but  because  we 
have  never  felt  such  unease  at  our  prospects. 

LESSONS  FROM  A  LONGSHOREMAN'S  HOME 

I  see  America's  history  mirrored  in  my  own  life's  experience.  I  grew  up  in  a 
workingclass  home  in  the  South  Boston  in  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Even  while 
my  parents  had  to  struggle  to  raise  five  boys  on  the  income  of  a  longshoreman 
and,  when  my  father  was  out  of  work  or  ill,  the  income  of  a  cleaning  lady,  they 
were  able  to  cling  to  something  made  of  gold:  their  hope  and  faith  in  the  future, 
their  hope  for  their  boys. 

During  a  particularly  tough  period,  when  my  dad  was  struggling  with  the 
respiratory  problems  that  were  aggravated  by  life  on  the  waterfront  and  that 
would  eventually  kill  him,  I  took  it  into  my  12-year-old  head  that  I  should  quit 
school  and  go  to  work.  My  plan  lasted  only  as  long  as  it  took  for  my  dad  to  sniff 
it  out.  He  believed  deeply  in  the  American  dream,  in  the  prospect  that  by  getting 
the  higher  education  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  attain,  and  by  working  as 
hard  as  he  did,  his  kids  would  prosper.  Of  course,  the  night  he  dressed  me 
down  from  his  sickbed  in  the  parlor  he  was  not  quite  so  philosophical  in  his  tone. 
He  made  it  clear  in  his  own  quiet,  forceful  way  that  I  was  to  stay  in  school  and 
work  hard  enough  to  go  to  college. 
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My  dad's  faith  was  founded  in  part  in  the  many  institutions  we  relied  on  to  make 
it  through  those  hard  days.  Our  strength  was  reinforced  by  a  network  of  my 
dad's  fellow  members  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association,  family 
members,  friends,  our  parish  priests  at  Gate  of  Heaven  Church,  and,  when 
things  were  at  their  worst,  ihe  Salvation  Army.  We  always  had  our  faith, 
regardless  of  how  well  or  poorly  our  finances  might  be.  We  always  had  our 
pride. 

In  Harry  Truman  and  Ike  Eisenhower's  America,  my  parents  had  every  reason 
to  be  hopeful.  An  expanding  American  position  in  the  world  meant  steady 
expansion  of  wages  and  opportunities  at  home.  While  we  were  poor,  we  drew 
a  sense  of  security  from  knowing  where  we  stood  in  an  extended  family,  parish, 
a  neighborhood,  and  in  our  nation  and  in  our  world.  So  much  of  this  sense  of 
place  has  been  shattered  by  the  changing  of  the  economic  order  in  the  world. 

Truman  faced  a  world  changed  dramatically  by  the  upheaval  and  ferment  of  the 
second  world  war.  It  was  a  world  quite  unlike  the  one  in  which  he  had  come  to 
political  maturity.  President  Clinton  finds  himself  in  something  of  a  parallel 
situation  today.  This  report  intends  to  provide  direction  on  one  key  challenge: 
locating  the  vision  to  question  one's  own  presumptions  about  the  role  of  the 
great  urban  centers  in  assuring  the  central  role  in  the  world  economy  for 
America,  and  a  place  for  all  Americans  in  the  new  economy.  America  cannot 
stand  tall  if  two-thirds  of  her  people  are  uncertain  about  their  place  in  the  new 
economy.  In  The  Politics  of  Rich  and  Poor,  Kevin  Phillips  described  the  years 
of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  presidencies  as  "the  triumph  of  upper  America.. .the 
political  ascendancy  of  the  richest  third  of  the  population." 

In  a  year  when  the  presidential  campaign  was  waged  on  the  issue  of  family 
values,  the  Census  Bureau  found  7.7  million  American  families  living  in  poverty. 
600,000  of  these  families  had  been  living  above  the  poverty  line  in  1 990,  but  by 
the  end  of  1991  the  persistent  indifference  of  the  nation's  economic  policy  had 
worn  them  down  below  the  line.  These  7.7.  million  families  accounted  for  1 1 .2 
percent  of  all  American  families. 

The  Census  Bureau  report  was  staggering,  but  not  surprising.  It  amounted  to 
an  indictment  of  12  years  of  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  economic  policy  of  job 
elimination,  infrastructure  deterioration,  banks  robbed  by  their  managers  and 
directors,  short-term  (and  short-lived)  profits,  debt  accumulation,  and  wage 
slashing.  As  such,  it  was  policy  guided  by  a  heedless  drive  to  eliminate 
opportunity  and  accumulate  misery. 

Millions  of  people  across  the  country  are  being  pushed  into  poverty  with  each 
passing  year;  a  lot  of  times  families  either  don't  make  it,  or  are  just  on  the  brink, 
living  from  one  stretched  paycheck  to  the  next.  All  it  takes  is  one  family 
catastrophe,  like  a  debilitating  illness  to  a  breadwinner.  That  was  the  situation 
in  my  family  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  when  my  father  fell  victim  to 
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chronic  respiratory  illness  aggravated  by  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  Castle  Island 
docks. 

No  amount  of  buzzwords,  button-pushing  or  fancy  phrase-work  is  going  to 
reduce  poverty,  or  rekindle  the  light  in  a  child's  eyes  dulled  by  malnutrition. 
Jobs — only — jobs — will.  But,  to  counter  a  one-time  strike-breaking  Republican 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  job  of  America  is  jobs.  Pure,  basic,  and  simple. 
This  is  the  second  lesson  in  political  economy  I  learned  from  Stephen  and  Lillian 
Flynn:  a  job  is  the  best  social  program  ever  conceived;  the  opportunity  for 
productive  work  at  a  living  wage  ought  to  be  the  right  of  every  American. 

If  the  previous  12  years  were  about  the  Gatsby-like  excesses  of  an  upper 
America,  then  let  me  say  proudly  that  the  ideas  you  will  read  in  these  pages  are 
about  why,  in  order  to  revitalize  and  reposition  herself,  America  needs  the 
triumph  of  "lower"  America.  This  report  is  dedicated  to  this  mission.  The 
philosophy  is  city-born  and  has  developed  through  my  public  life  in  kitchens, 
coffee  shops,  and  church  halls,  from  Lower  Mills  in  Dorchester,  to  Lower 
Roxbury. 

Our  new  federal  government  will  be  urged  by  some  to  believe  that  whatever 
else  is  true  about  cities,  they  simply  don't  count  anymore.  Well,  my  sense  is 
that  after  November  3,  President  Clinton  will  need  only  to  look  at  where  his 
electoral  votes  came  from  to  see  the  error  in  that  calculation.  In  my  campaigning 
on  behalf  of  the  ticket  in  several  major  cities  in  every  region  of  the  country,  I 
saw  the  cities  coming  together;  the  "Reagan  Democrats"  ready  to  come  home, 
and  the  "Jesse  Jackson  Democrats"  ready  to  come  out  to  vote. 

Now  we  are  united  in  our  resolve  to  tackle  the  urban  crisis. 
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AMERICA'S  URBAN  CRISIS 

American  cities  are  under  siege.  While  most  of  the  attention  is  paid  to  the  threat 
from  drugs,  guns,  gangs  and  violence,  there  is  another  threat,  less  tangible  but 
no  less  real.  America's  urban  centers  are  crumbling  as  a  direct  result  of  public 
and  private  policies  that  have  led  to  disinvestment  in  and  decay  of  cities. 

The  decline  in  America's  cities  dates  from  the  post-war  period  and  the  pro-de- 
centralization policies  that  led  to  the  accelerated  suburbanization  of  America 
that  continues  to  this  day.  These  are  manifested  by  the  development  of  the 
interstate  highway  system,  federal  housing  policies  encouraging  single  family 
homeownership  and  the  resulting  suburban  building  boom.  They  are  com- 
pounded, too,  by  America's  continuing  inability  to  straightforwardly  face  issues 
of  class  and  race. 

Most  dramatically  however,  over  the  past  12  years  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion targeted  poor  and  disabled  people,  then  working  Americans,  and  then  city 
governments  as  the  prime  recipients  of  federal  spending  cutbacks.  In  the 
process,  these  groups  were  left  by  the  wayside  while  state  and  local  govern- 
ments were  forced  to  try  to  pick  up  burdens  its  resources  could  not  adequately 
support. 

The  federal  government  has  reduced  its  effort  on  most  urban  fronts  since  Ronald 
Reagan  first  took  office.  It  decreased  national  spending  on  low  income  housing 
by  80  percent.  It  restricted  eligibility  for  welfare,  especially  among  the  working 
poor,  thus  discouraging  welfare  recipients  from  finding  and  taking  jobs.  It 
restricted  payment  schedules  for  Medicaid  thus  relegating  the  poor  to  poor 
health  care,  and  still  failed  to  control  the  costs  of  Medicaid  as  a  system. 

The  federal  government  withdrew  from  its  commitment  to  support  environmental 
infrastructure,  turning  water  and  sewer  costs  back  to  the  cities  and  states,  and 
causing  water  rates  to  skyrocket  in  cities  like  Boston. 

Even  as  our  cars  choked  the  skies  and  the  highways,  the  federal  government 
refused  to  make  urban  mass  transit  a  priority,  and  made  the  unique  claim  that 
transit  systems  should  pay  for  themselves  through  fares — something  no  other 
country  assumes.  And,  perhaps  most  significantly,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
decade  the  rate  of  federal  payments  for  city  budgets  was  reduced  by  59  percent, 
a  fifteen  billion  dollar  gap  in  federal  revenue  to  cities,  according  to  research  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities. 

For  a  few  weeks  following  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  America's  urban  crisis  was  a 
hot  topic.  It  was  the  subject  of  Congressional  debate,  discussed  on  TV  talk 
shows  and  was  featured  in  news  magazines.  President  Bush  and  his  Demo- 
cratic rivals  visited  L.A.  and  other  cities  to  demonstrate  their  concern.  Then  the 
journalists  left  L.A.,  Congress  passed  a  quick-fix  emergency  urban  aid  package, 
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the  candidates  for  President  turned  their  attention  to  other  issues,  and  the  plight 
of  America's  cities  returned  to  political  obscurity. 

This  is  an  analysis  of  the  urban  crisis — its  symptoms  and  root  causes — as  well 
as  a  policy  agenda  for  addressing  the  problems  facing  urban  America. 

William  Schneider,  a  pollster  and  CNN  political  analyst,  argues  that  demograph- 
ics are  moving  American  politics  away  from  cities.  In  an  article  in  the  July  1 992 
Atlantic,  timed  to  coincide  with  the  two  parties'  nominating  conventions, 
Schneider  noted  that  the  1 992  election  would  be  the  first  in  which  suburbanites 
represented  a  majority  of  voters.  We  have  begun  a  "suburban  century"  in 
American  politics,  Schneider  wrote,  in  which  candidates  for  national  office,  and 
a  majority  in  Congress,  can  ignore  urban  American  without  paying  a  political 
price. 

This  bit  of  demographic  determinism  is  statistically  misleading.  Many  so-called 
suburbs  are  really  cities  with  the  same  concerns  as  their  more  populous 
neighbors.  It  is  economically  shortsighted;  cities  are  still  the  engines  that  drive 
America's  national  economy.  It  is  morally  bankrupt;  a  civilized  society  cannot 
neglect  its  cities  and  its  poorest  citizens.  Schneider's  view  is  misguided,  but 
not  entirely  cynical.  He  simply  reflects  what  has  become  the  new  conventional 
wisdom  among  a  growing  number  of  political  analysts,  journalists,  office  hold- 
ers, and  social  scientists. 

Those  who  hoped  that  the  L.A.  riots  would  be  a  wake-up  call,  a  warning  to  our 
national  leaders  that  our  cities  are  ticking  time  bombs  waiting  to  explode,  have 
been  disappointed.  Calls  for  a  major  national  commitment  to  revitalize  the 
cities — an  urban  Marshall  Plan,  some  suggest — have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
Although  the  1992  Democratic  and  Republican  conventions  were  held  shortly 
after  the  L.A.  riots  in  two  troubled  cities — New  York  and  Houston,  respectively — 
the  problem  of  urban  decay  was  conspicuously  absent  in  both  the  speeches 
and  the  party  platforms. 

Of  course,  one  might  take  solace  from  the  fact  that  while  the  riots  did  not  catalyze 
a  new  dedication  to  urban  America,  neither  did  it  generate  a  public  backlash, 
reducing  even  further  the  federal  commitment  to  the  cities.  A  New  York 
limes/CBS  News  national  poll  conducted  the  week  after  the  L.A.  riots  found 
that  60  percent  of  Americans  thought  the  nation  was  spending  'loo  little"  on 
cities — up  from  46  percent  in  1 988.  But  this  sentiment  is  unlikely  to  prevail — or 
translate  into  policy  prescriptions — unless  suburbanites  believe  that  they,  too, 
have  a  stake  in  revitalizing  our  cities,  beyond  short-term  "riot  insurance." 

The  symptoms  of  urban  decline  threaten  the  well-being  not  only  of  those  who 
live  in  the  cities,  but  those  who  live  in  America's  suburbs  and  rural  areas  as  well. 
As  America's  cities  go,  so  goes  America.  Two  recent  studies — one  by  Professor 
Hank  Savitch  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  the  other  by  Professor  Larry 
Ledebur  of  Wayne  State  University  and  William  Barnes  of  the  National  League 
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of  Cities — demonstrate  that  those  metropolitan  areas  with  the  widest  gaps 
between  cities  and  suburbs  have  the  overall  slowest  economic  growth.  Other 
studies  demonstrate  that  most  suburbanites — even  those  who  live  and  work  in 
suburbs — continue  to  depend  on  cities  for  a  wide  variety  of  services.  The 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  cities  is  more  than  "riot  insurance"  and  more  than 
humanitarian  do-gooderism.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  survival.  No  serious  effort 
to  revitalize  America's  struggling  economy  can  work  without  paying  attention  to 
the  cities. 

The  urban  crisis  is  really  a  national  problem,  but  its  symptoms  are  particularly 
concentrated  in  our  cities.  The  problems  facing  cities  and  their  residents  are  a 
major  drain  on  our  nation's  productivity.  Most  of  the  nation's  underproductive 
work  force  and  infrastructure  is  located  in  cities.  Unless  they  can  become  part 
of  the  solution,  rather  than  the  problem,  they  will  continue  to  handicap  America's 
efforts  to  compete  successfully  in  a  fast-changing  global  economy. 

SYMPTOMS 

No  other  major  industrial  nation  has  allowed  its  cities  to  face  the  fiscal  and  social 
troubles  confronting  America's  cities.  They  have  not  permitted  the  level  of  sheer 
destitution  and  decay  found  in  America's  cities.  We  see  the  consequences 
every  day:  growing  poverty,  homelessness,  violent  crime,  and  infant  mortality; 
widening  racial  and  economic  segregation;  crumbling  infrastructure;  and  deep- 
ening fiscal  traumas. 

Poverty  and  Declining  Living  Standards 

During  the  1 980s,  the  rich  got  richer,  the  middle  class  saw  their  living  standards 
decline,  and  more  Americans  suffered  from  poverty.  The  dramatic  increase  in 
poverty  was  concentrated  in  the  cities. 

During  the  1980s,  junk-bond  junkies,  merger  maniacs,  and  S&L  speculators 
rode  roughshod  over  the  American  economy.  Corporate  CEOs  paid  themselves 
ballooning  salaries  and  bonuses,  while  laying  off  workers  and  busting  unions. 
The  Reagan-Bush  White  House  cut  taxes  for  the  wealthy  on  the  theory  that  the 
wealthy  would  invest  their  money  so  that  the  benefit's  would  "trickle  down"  to 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 

While  the  wealthiest  Americans  prospered,  most  families  did  not.  The  richest 
1  percent  of  the  population  got  60  percent  of  the  economic  growth.  Their 
average  pre-tax  family  income  swelled  from  $315,000  in  1977  to  $560,000  in 
1 989.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  2.5 
million  Americans  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale  were  taking  in  as  much  each 
year  as  the  1 00  million  people  at  the  bottom.  This  was  what  Kevin  Phillips  called 
the  "triumph  of  Upper  America." 
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Between  1 980  and  1 989,  average  hourly  wages  fell  more  than  9  percent.  Hourly 
benefits — such  as  pensions,  health  insurance,  and  paid  time  off — fell  by  13.8 
percent.  The  vast  majority  of  workers  saw  their  wages,  and  their  spending 
power,  decline.  American  families  worked  more  hours  and  weeks.  For  middle- 
class  families,  only  the  addition  of  another  income — typically  a  working  wife — 
kept  their  overall  household  income  steady.  At  the  same  time,  the  bottom  40 
percent  of  families  had  actual  declines  in  household  income.  In  1991,  14.2 
percent  of  all  Americans — and  21.8  percent  of  all  children — lived  below  the 
official  poverty  line.  It  bears  reiteration  for  policy-makers  in  Washington  that 
the  number  of  poor  Americans — 35.7  million — represents  the  most  poor  people 
since  1964.  The  poverty  rate  was  11.6  percent  in  1980,  12.8  percent  in  1989, 
and  1 4.2  percent  in  1 991 .  The  number  of  poor  increased  by  4.2  million  between 
1989  and  1991  alone.  During  the  past  three  decades,  thanks  to  federal  social 
policies,  poverty  among  the  elderly  declined  dramatically,  while  poverty  among 
families  increased. 

But  poverty  is  actually  much  worse  than  official  figures  show,  because  the 
government's  official  poverty  line  ($13,924  for  a  family  of  four)  is  based  on 
out-of-date  standards  (originally  calculated  in  the  early  1 960s)  and  "does  not 
reflect  a  realistic  minimum  level  of  living,"  according  to  Drawing  the  Line,  a  study 
by  economist  Patricia  Ruggles  of  the  Urban  Institute.  Using  Ruggles'  updated 
standards,  the  poverty  rate  would  climb  to  over  23  percent,  while  more  than  50 
million  Americans — and  one  of  every  three  children — would  be  considered 
poor. 

In  addition  to  an  increase  in  the  overall  number  of  poor  Americans,  the  poor  are 
now  poorer,  and  they  are  poorer  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  than  a  decade 
earlier.  During  the  1 980s  and  early  1 990s,  the  poor  also  got  a  smaller  share  of 
the  nation's  income:  In  1979  the  poorest  20  percent  of  the  population  had  5.1 
percent  of  the  country's  pre-tax  income;  by  1 991 ,  their  share  fell  to  3.8  percent 
of  the  total. 

Most  poor  Americans  are  white,  but  the  poverty  rate  among  blacks  (32.7 
percent),  Hispanics  (28.7  percent),  and  Asians  (13.8  percent),  is  higher  than 
the  rate  among  whites  (11.3  percent).  During  1989-91,  however,  poverty 
increased  among  every  race  and  in  every  region  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  poor  are  increasingly  concentrated  in  America's  cities.  Using  the 
official  poverty  standards,  the  percentage  of  poor  people  living  in  cities  in- 
creased from  30  percent  in  1968  to  43.1  percent  in  1989.  About  one-fifth  (19 
percent)  of  central  city  residents  are  poor,  but  in  some  cities,  the  figures  are 
even  higher.  For  example,  about  one-third  of  the  entire  populations  in  Detroit, 
New  Orleans,  Camden,  and  Miami,  and  over  one-quarter  of  the  people  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Lawrence  (MA.),  Hartford,  Atlanta,  Newark,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Youngstown,  El  Paso,  Provo,  and  New  York,  live  in 
poverty. 
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The  poverty  rates  among  children  in  major  cities  are  even  more  dramatic — 
about  one-third  in  New  Orleans  (38.7  percent),  Baltimore  (32.5  percent),  New 
York  (31.8  percent),  Memphis  (31.6  percent),  Detroit  (31.5  percent),  Cleveland 
(31 .3  percent),  Boston  (30.9  percent),  Chicago  (30.8  percent),  and  Philadelphia 
(30  percent). 

During  the  past  decade,  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  so-called  "urban 
underclass" — poor  people  who  live  in  "ghetto"  neighborhoods  (those  charac- 
terized by  a  high  incidence  of  poverty — at  least  40  percent  of  the  population). 
Some  observers  believe  that  this  concentration  of  poverty  exacerbates  the 
problems  associated  with  being  poor:  high  rates  of  crime  and  victimization, 
dependency  on  welfare,  slum  housing,  drug  use,  chronic  unemployment,  and 
other  problems.  In  fact,  most  of  the  urban  poor  do  no_l  live  in  such  areas.  In 
1980,  for  example,  there  were  2.4  million  poor  people  living  in  ghettos,  defined 
this  way. 

Homelessness 

During  the  1980s,  a  new  ingredient  was  added  to  the  landscape  of  America's 
cities — homeless  people  sleeping  in  alleyways  and  subways,  in  cars  and  on 
park  benches.  A  New  York  Times  poll  in  1 990  reported  that  68  percent  of  urban 
Americans  see  the  homeless  in  the  course  of  their  daily  routine.  (Nationally, 
the  figure  was  54  percent,  an  1 8  percent  increase  in  four  years).  Since  the  early 
1 980s,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  (USCM)  has  conducted  an  annual  survey 
of  homelessness  in  major  American  cities.  Despite  the  period's  economic 
growth,  each  year  the  study  has  found  that  the  demands  by  people  seeking 
emergency  housing  increased  substantially  from  the  previous  year.  In  1991, 
requests  for  emergency  shelter  increased  average  of  13  percent  in  the  cities 
surveyed. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  number  of  homeless  people  in  America,  and  efforts  by 
the  Census  Bureau  to  count  the  homeless  failed.  The  most  widely-cited  report, 
conducted  by  the  Urban  Institute  in  1987  (prior  to  the  current  recession), 
estimated  the  number  of  homeless  at  600,000  on  any  given  night  and  1 .2  million 
over  the  course  of  the  year.  As  the  decade  began,  the  initial  stereotype  of  a 
homeless  person  was  of  an  alcoholic  or  mentally  ill,  middle-aged  man  or  "bag 
lady" — many  of  them  victims  of  deinstitutionalization  resulting  from  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Act  of  1 963.  But  by  mid-decade,  surveys  found  that  families 
and  children  were  the  fastest-growing  subgroup  among  the  homeless  popula- 
tion. In  the  1991  USCM  survey,  children  made  up  24  percent  of  the  homeless 
population  in  the  survey  cities.  In  its  1990  survey,  the  USCM  found  that  about 
one-quarter  of  the  homeless  worked  at  part-time  or  full-time  jobs.  Approximately 
one-third  homeless  single  men  are  veterans.  A  1 988  report  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office,  reviewing  nine  research  studies,  gave  estimates  of  the 
number  of  mentally  ill  among  the  homeless  that  varied  from  10  to  47  percent. 
Perhaps  one-third  of  the  homeless  are  substance  abusers,  a  group  that  overlaps 
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with  the  mentally  ill  homeless.  Clearly  a  significant  number  of  homeless  persons 
suffer  some  kind  of  personal  pathology,  but  this  focus  can  be  misleading.  When 
more  low-rent  housing  was  available — including  many  rooming  houses  that 
were  lost  to  gentrification— even  people  on  the  margins  of  society  could  afford 
a  roof  over  their  heads. 

Between  1970  and  1989,  the  income  of  households  at  the  bottom  quartile 
dropped  from  $10,080  to  $7,558  (in  constant  1991  dollars).  Meanwhile,  supply 
of  low-rent  apartments  (affordable  to  bottom-quartile  households  paying  no 
more  than  30  percent  of  income)  declined  from  5.8  million  units  to  only  2.8  million 
units.  By  1989,  there  were  4.1  million  more  poor  households  than  low-rent 
apartments.  Almost  60  percent  of  poor  renters  pay  at  least  half  their  meager 
income  for  housing.  The  number  of  poor  households  living  in  overcrowded 
apartments — doubling-  or  tripling-up — has  increased.  With  no  income  cushion 
to  fall  back  on,  millions  of  families  live  very  close  to  the  brink  of  homelessness. 

Infant  Mortality 

In  the  shadow  of  some  of  the  world's  most  sophisticated  medical  centers,  infants 
in  many  urban  neighborhoods  die  at  rates  comparable  to  Third  World  countries. 
The  nation's  infant  mortality  rate  in  1989  was  10  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births.  This  ranks  the  U.S.  twentieth  in  the  world,  behind  much  poorer  countries 
such  as  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Spain  and  Ireland.  But  the  rate  in  most 
American  cities  is  significantly  higher  than  the  national  rate,  for  example: 
Washington,  D.C.  (22.9),  Detroit  (21.1),  Philadelphia  (17.6),  Chicago  (17.0), 
Memphis  (16.7),  and  Cleveland  (16.3). 

Among  black  children,  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  1 8  deaths  per  1 ,000  live  births. 
This,  too,  compares  unfavorably  with  many  poorer  countries;  in  fact,  30  na- 
tions— including  Hungary,  Poland  and  Cuba — have  better  rates.  Black  children 
in  cities  are  even  more  vulnerable  as  suggested  by  their  infant  mortality  rates 
in  Washington  (26.5),  Detroit  (23.9),  Philadelphia  (23.5),  Los  Angeles  (22.9), 
Chicago  (22.4),  Indianapolis  (21.8),  Columbus  (21.1),  Phoenix  (21.0),  San 
Diego  (20.3),  and  Cleveland  (20.0). 

These  dramatically  high  rates  are  linked  to  poverty,  including  poor  prenatal 
nutrition  among  poor  mothers  (leading  to  low  birthweight  babies,  for  example), 
and  lack  of  access  to  nutritional  and  medical  care  (for  example,  immunizations). 
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Violent  Crime 

In  1991  alone,  26,250  people  were  murdered  in  the  United  States,  an  increase 
of  21  percent  in  five  years,  according  to  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics. 
This  is  the  highest  murder  rate  of  any  major  nation.  Many  American  cities  set 
new  homicide  records  that  year,  and  local  officials  fear  that  the  trend  will 
continue  upward. 

The  rising  murder  rate  reflects  the  growing  public  health  epidemic  of  violence 
in  the  U.S.,  particularly  in  its  cities.  According  to  the  National  Crime  Survey,  in 
1 989  there  were  5.8  million  violent  crime  offenses  in  the  United  States,  including 
135,410  rapes,  1.1  million  robberies,  and  4.63  million  assaults.  According  to 
the  NCS,  however,  only  45  percent  of  violent  crime  offenses  are  reported  to  the 
police.  About  5  percent  of  all  households  nationwide  had  a  member  who 
experience  one  or  more  violent  crimes. 

America  has  the  highest  crime  rate  in  the  industrialized  world.  A  murder  is 
committed  every  25  minutes,  a  rape  every  6  minutes,  a  burglary  every  10 
seconds,  and  a  larceny  every  4  seconds.  About  three-quarters  of  Americans 
age  12  and  over  will  be  assaulted  in  their  lifetime  and  a  third  of  them  will  be 
robbed.  Two  of  every  five  Americans  will  be  injured  in  an  assault  or  robbery. 
Eight  percent  of  American  women  will  be  raped. 

While  these  statistics  are  frightening,  and  lead  many  Americans  to  live  in  fear, 
the  likelihood  that  a  person  will  be  a  victim  of  a  crime  varies  dramatically, 
depending  on  where  they  live.  Although  the  media  and  some  politicians  play  to 
the  fears  of  middle-class  suburbanites  (such  as  George  Bush's  "Willie  Horton" 
advertisements  in  the  1 988  campaign),  the  reality  is  that  inner  city  residents  are 
the  most  frequent  victims  and  perpetrators  of  violent  crime. 

People  who  live  in  cities,  particularly  large  cities,  are  more  likely  to  be  victims 
of  violent  crime  (40.6  offenses  per  1,000  residents)  than  suburbanites  (26)  or 
rural  dwellers  (21.1).  Poor  people  are  at  higher  risk  of  experiencing  a  violent 
crime  than  others.  Blacks  are  more  likely  than  whites  to  be  victims  of  a  violent 
crime.  Overall,  4.4  percent  of  Blacks,  3.9  percent  of  Hispanics,  and  3.4  percent 
of  whites  were  victims  of  violent  crime  in  1 989.  Violent  crimes  typically  involve 
members  of  the  same  race.  In  1990,  72  percent  of  violent  crimes  committed 
against  whites  were  committed  by  other  whites,  while  84  percent  of  violent 
crimes  committed  against  blacks  were  committed  by  other  blacks. 

Murder  is  the  nation's  tenth  leading  killer.  It  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
black  teenagers.  A  study  of  80  urban  areas  found  that  from  1 987  to  1 989,  more 
than  one  out  of  every  thousand  black  males  aged  15  to  19  was  murdered.  In 
some  cities,  including  Washington,  D.C.,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  and  Jackson- 
ville, the  rate  was  double  the  national  average.  Although  blacks  represent  only 
12  percent  of  the  nation's  population,  they  represent  half  of  all  murder  victims. 
In  fact,  blacks  are  six  times  more  likely  than  whites  to  be  murdered.  The  rate 
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of  homicide  among  teenagers  in  suburbs  (5  per  100,000)  is  substantially  lower 
than  in  large  cities  (28  per  100,000). 

Almost  two-thirds  of  all  murders  (64  percent)  involve  firearms,  especially  hand- 
guns. In  a  recent  survey  in  five  cities,  28  percent  of  inner  city  high  school  males 
said  they  had  been  threatened  with  a  gun;  17  percent  have  actually  been  shot 
at.  Emergency  rooms  at  inner  city  hospitals  report  a  growing  number  of  patients 
are  hurt  by  gunfire.  A  study  at  King  Drew  Medical  Center  in  Los  Angeles  found 
that  in  1985  only  19  percent  of  its  patients  had  gunshot  wounds.  By  1991 ,  it 
was  51  percent. 

The  rising  violence  in  American  society  is  linked  to  the  epidemic  of  drugs.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  example,  the  rate  of  homicides  identified  as  drug-related 
increased  from  21  percent  in  1985  to  80  percent  in  1988.  Drug  abusers  turn  to 
crime  to  pay  for  their  drug  use,  and  traffickers  kill  to  take  or  maintain  "turf."  But 
some  studies  suggest  that  while  much  of  drug  sales  take  place  in  America's 
ghettos,  much  of  the  drug  use  takes  place  elsewhere.  A  Rand  Corporation 
survey  in  1 985  found  that  only  22.8  percent  of  cocaine  users  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area  actually  lived  in  the  city.  Most  (77.2  percent)  users  lived  in  the  Virginia 
and  Maryland  suburbs.  The  inner  city  serves,  in  effect,  as  a  drug  supermar- 
ket— the  wholesalers  and  many  of  the  consumers  live  elsewhere,  but  the  "street 
traffic"  among  retail  drug  dealers  takes  place  in  cities,  where  competition  for  the 
market  generates  violent  crime. 

The  U.S.  has  the  highest  rate  of  incarceration  in  the  world — 10  times  more 
people  per  capita  than  Japan  or  than  any  Western  European  nation.  More  than 
1 .2  million  inmates  were  held  in  the  nation's  prisons  in  1 991  — more  than  double 
the  figure  in  1980.  Blacks,  12  percent  of  the  nation's  population,  make  up  44 
percent  of  those  in  local,  state  and  federal  prisons — disproportionately  from 
low-income  backgrounds  in  inner  cities. 

The  dramatic  rise  in  the  prison  population  is  linked  to  the  "war  on  drugs," 
including  long  mandatory  sentences  for  drug  offenders.  In  1980,  25  percent  of 
federal  prison  inmates  were  incarcerated  on  drug  charges.  By  1992,  they 
represented  58  percent  of  the  federal  prison  population  and  are  projected  to  fill 
69  percent  of  prison  beds  by  1995.  Since  1987,  drug  offenders  have  made  up 
three-quarters  of  new  inmates.  About  70  percent  of  federal  anti-drug  funding 
is  directed  toward  law  enforcement,  while  only  30  percent  is  tied  to  treatment 
and  prevention.  Only  a  tiny  proportion  of  prison  inmates  in  need  od  drug 
treatment  actually  receive  any  treatment.  Despite  the  doubling  of  the  prison 
population,  few  Americans  feel  safer  than  they  did  a  decade  ago. 

In  1991  alone,  the  U.S.  spent  $20.1  billion  on  building  and  operating  prisons. 
Adding  in  the  costs  of  taking  care  of  people  on  probation  and  parole,  the  total 
rose  to  $26.2  billion.  These  costs — plus  the  added  costs  for  police  and  courts — 
contribute  to  the  fiscal  crises  facing  state  and  local  governments. 
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Segregation 

America's  metropolitan  areas  are  racially  segregated.  Within  metropolitan 
areas,  and  within  cities,  whites,  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  other  minorities  are 
increasingly  isolated  from  each  other.  Sociologists  have  coined  the  term  "hy- 
persegregation"  to  describe  this  pattern. 

The  1990  census  shows  that  30  percent  of  black  Americans  live  in  virtually 
all-black  (90  percent  or  more  black)  neighborhoods.  Most  other  blacks  live  in 
neighborhoods  that  are  still  overwhelmingly  black.  Sixty-two  percent  of  non- 
Hispanic  Blacks  live  in  blocks  that  are  60  percent  of  more  black.  Forty  percent 
of  the  Hispanic  population  live  in  blocks  that  are  60  percent  of  more  Hispanic. 
At  least  two  out  of  three  white  Americans  lives  in  essentially  all-white  neighbor- 
hoods. In  the  largest  50  metropolitan  areas,  37  percent  of  blacks  live  in  all-black 
neighborhoods.  In  most  major  American  cities,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
population  would  have  to  move  to  achieve  proportional  integration. 

The  1980s  witnessed  a  growing  gap  between  the  black  poor  and  the  black 
middle  class.  Many  middle-class  blacks  originated  from  of  urban  ghettos. 
However,  most  did  not  move  to  integrated  neighborhoods,  but  to  segregated 
middle-class  neighborhoods  within  cities  or  in  adjacent  suburbs.  Hispanics 
experienced  the  same  trends;  Asians  did  too,  but  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Crumbling  Infrastructure 

America  is  sitting  on  a  fragile  foundation.  Periodically,  when  a  major  bridge 
collapses,  a  dam  or  sewer  system  bursts,  or  a  train  falls  off  the  tracks — causing 
death  and/or  costing  huge  sums — media  attention  and  political  debate  is  tem- 
porarily drawn  to  the  problems  of  America's  crumbling  infrastructure.  This 
year's  flood  in  Chicago's  downtown  Loop  once  again  elevated  this  unglamorous 
issue  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Our  roads,  bridges,  mass  transit,  airports,  ports  and  waterways,  sewers,  waste- 
water treatment  facilities  and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  are  out-of-date  and 
worn  out.  During  a  visit  to  Atlanta,  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  showed  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  Domestic  Agenda  Committee  several  bridges  that  are 
held  together  by  temporary  supports.  They  are  disasters  waiting  to  happen.  In 
most  metropolitan  areas,  traffic  is  gridlocked.  Congestion  and  flight  delays  at 
most  airports  are  now  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The  U.S.  is  far  behind  other 
industrial  nations  in  creating  a  modern,  high-speed  rail  system. 

During  the  past  decade,  several  major  reports  examined  the  nation's  capital 
investment  needs;  the  estimates  ranged  from  $37.8  billion  to  $140.5  billion  per 
year. 

Without  a  strong  infrastructure,  neither  people  nor  goods  can  be  moved  effi- 
ciently. Capital  plants  must  be  maintained  and,  over  time,  rebuilt.  In  older  areas 
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with  deteriorating  facilities,  and  in  newer  areas  with  rapid  population  growth, 
new  facilities  must  be  built,  if  America  is  to  compete  successfully  in  the  global 
economy.  Except  for  highways,  most  urban  infrastructure  systems — transit, 
water,  sewer — are  a  century  old  and  far  beyond  their  useful  lives.  Boston  has 
lead  in  its  pipes.  New  York  City's  century-old  water  mains  regularly  give  out  at 
key  intersections.  Los  Angeles's  old  waste  landfills  are  ruined  by  toxic  wastes. 
In  New  York  State  alone,  68  percent  of  its  bridges  (11,808  out  of  has  17,313) 
are  either  structurally  deficient  or  functionally  obsolete — that  is,  inadequate  for 
current  traffic. 

America's  83,000  local  governments  are  responsible  for  managing  and  main- 
taining over  70  percent  of  the  nation's  public  works  facilities.  Three-quarters  of 
the  250  million  trips  made  by  Americans  each  day  are  made  in  metropolitan 
areas;  over  80  percent  of  these  trips  are  made  in  private  cars.  The  public  transit 
systems  in  many  cities — which  millions  of  people,  especially  the  poor,  rely 
on — are  physically  deteriorating,  but  consumers  cannot  afford  major  fare  in- 
creases to  pay  for  repairs  and  replacement.  Cities  lack  the  resources  to  build 
and  repair  their  crumbling  infrastructure,  undermining  the  economies  of  their 
regions  and  the  country.  But  federal  grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
public  works  projects  have  declined  dramatically.  In  the  1980s,  nonmilitary 
public  investment  in  the  U.S.  fell  to  2.4  percent  of  GNP — half  of  the  1 970s  rate, 
and  one-quarter  of  that  during  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

According  to  the  Economic  Policy  Institute,  a  major  public  works  investment  will 
boost  the  private  economy  and  overall  economic  prosperity.  EPI  found  that  a 
dollar  spent  today  on  public  infrastructure  produces  from  two  to  five  times  more 
payoff  in  GNP  growth  than  a  dollar  spent  on  tax  cuts  or  deficit  reduction. 

Fiscal  Trauma 

Everyday,  the  poet  Carl  Sandburg  wrote,  "they  put  the  city  up,  and  then  they 
take  it  down".  The  roads  and  fire  protection  and  police  and  emergency  medical 
service  of  the  nation  center  on  the  city,  but  when  the  commuters  go  home  they 
take  their  incomes  and  their  property  values  with  them. 

Cities  are  trapped  by  rising  costs,  shrinking  resources,  and  borders  they  cannot 
expand.  They  are  now  confronting  fiscal  calamity.  Many  cities  face  bankruptcy 
and  are  operating  under  severe  austerity  budgets.  In  the  past  few  years, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  and  Chelsea,  Mass.  plunged  into  bank- 
ruptcy. A  number  of  other  cities,  including  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  teetered 
on  the  edge  of  insolvency. 

Local  government  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiscal  food  chain.  Almost  27  percent 
of  American  cities  had  deficits  which  indicated  distress  in  1991  according  to  a 
National  League  of  Cities  survey.    Yet  large  cities  provide  32  percent  of  the 
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nation's  jobs,  while  those  who  work  in  them  obtain  almost  38  percent  of  the 
nation's  income,  according  to  a  study  by  the  Economic  Policy  Institute. 

Revenue  from  the  Federal  Government  as  a  Percent  of  General  Municipal  Revenue 

Population  Size 1974-75 1979-80 1984-85 1989-90 

500,000  to  999,999 

300,000  to  499,999 

200,000  to  299,999 

100,000  to  199,999 

50,000  to  99,999* 

Under  50,000* 

TOTAL  11.7  14.3  9.0  4.8 

"For  1984-85,  Size  categories  are  75,000-99,999  and  Under  75,000. 

SOURCES:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  City  Government  Finances  (various  years)  Series  GF,  No.  4. 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

To  avert  fiscal  collapse,  many  cities  have  been  closing  schools,  hospitals,  health 
centers,  police  stations  and  fire  stations.  They've  been  laying  off  essential 
employees  and  reducing  basic  services  like  maintenance  of  parks,  repairing 
roads,  and  enforcing  housing  and  health  codes.  A  1992  survey  of  620  munici- 
palities found  that  54  percent  were  running  deficits,  40  percent  had  cut  work 
forces,  and  61  percent  reduced  their  capital  investments. 

In  America's  Ailing  Cities.  Helen  Ladd  and  John  Yinger  conclude:  "Although  the 
financial  difficulties  of  these  cities  may  be  exacerbated  by  politics  or  manage- 
ment practices,  our  results  indicate  that  they  primarily  reflect  serious  underlying 
structural  problems  that  are  largely  outside  the  control  of  city  officials." 

A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  this  deepening  fiscal  crisis:  City  residents  are 
increasingly  poor.  Poor  people  cannot  pay  sufficient  taxes,  but  they  require 
more  services.  Most  cities  are  responsible  for  providing  services  not  only  to 
residents,  but  also  to  commuters  and  tourists,  who  do  not  pay  taxes.  The  cost 
of  providing  public  services  has  increased.  Beginning  in  the  1980s,  three 
phenomena — homelessness,  crack  cocaine,  and  AIDS — placed  additional  bur- 
dens on  city  services.  These  trends  were  exacerbated  by  both  the  federal  and 
state  governments'  dramatically  cuts  in  fiscal  assistance  to  local  governments. 

Many  states  impose  restrictions  on  cities'  ability  to  raise  revenues.  But  even  if 
cities  were  allowed  greater  leeway,  they  are  caught  in  a  fiscal  Catch-22.  Poor 
residents  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher  taxes  or  fees,  while  city  officials  fear  that 
imposing  higher  taxes  on  affluent  residents  or  business  would  provoke  them  to 
leave,  aggravating  the  fiscal  crisis. 
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ROOT  CAUSES 

The  plight  of  America's  cities  won't  be  solved  without  addressing  the  root  causes 
of  urban  decline.  These  include  five  major  trends  and  federal  policies  that  have 
undermined  the  economic,  social,  and  political  health  of  cities. 

Corporate  Flight  and  Economic  Restructuring 

The  electronics  revolution  has  hastened  the  development  of  a  global  economy 
and  footloose  multinational  corporations.  Since  the  early  1 970s,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  flight  of  previously  high-wage  (primarily  manufacturing)  industries 
from  U.S.  cities  to  locations  with  more  "favorable"  business  conditions — low 
wages,  weak  or  nonexistent  unions,  and  lax  environmental  laws — in  suburbs, 
rural  areas  and  Third  World  countries.  The  U.S.  government  promoted  this 
flight  with  tax  policies  that  encouraged  business  to  relocate  to  new  sites  (rather 
than  modernizing  and  expanding  their  plants  and  equipment  in  cities)  and  with 
foreign  policies  that  propped  up  questionable  Third  World  governments. 

According  to  demographer  John  Kasarda: 

"The  largest  cities  of  the  North  spawned  our  industrial  revolution  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  generating  massive  numbers  of 
blue-collar  jobs  that  served  to  attract  and  economically  upgrade  millions  of 
disadvantaged  migrants.  More  recently,  these  same  cities  were  instrumental 
in  transforming  the  U.S.  economy  from  goods  processing  to  basic  services 
(during  the  1950s  and  1960s)  and  from  a  basic  service  economy  to  one  of 
information  processing  and  administrative  control  (during  the  1970s  and 
1980s).  In  the  process,  many  blue  collar  jobs  that  once  constituted  the 
economic  backbone  of  cities  and  provided  the  employment  opportunities  for 
their  poorly  educated  residents  have  either  vanished  or  been  removed.  These 
jobs  have  been  replaced,  at  least  in  part,  by  knowledge-intensive  white-collar 
jobs  with  educational  requirements  that  exclude  many". 

Since  1980  alone,  the  Fortune  500  industrial  companies  have  lost  3.9  million 
employees  from  their  payrolls.  Between  1 978  and  1 982  alone,  Los  Angeles  lost 
about  70,000  high-paying  manufacturing  jobs,  much  of  it  concentrated  in  the 
predominantly  black  neighborhoods  of  south  central  L.A.  Firms  like  GM  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  relocated  or  closed  their  plants.  The  only  growth  in  Los 
Angeles  manufacturing  sector  are  the  textile  sweatshops  that  employ  undocu- 
mented immigrants  at  below  minimum  wages.  At  the  same  time,  in  Los  Angeles 
and  other  metropolitan  areas,  employment  growth  areas  emerged  in  outlying 
suburban  areas,  especially  in  the  light  manufacturing,  high  technology,  and 
retail  services  sectors. 

In  a  global  economy,  cities  have  little  control  over  local  economic  conditions. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  federal  effort,  American  cities  have  to  compete  with 
each  other  for  tax  revenue.  This  has  led  to  an  unhealthy  bidding  war  to  attract 
private  capital  investment,  allowing  multinational  firms  to  pit  cities  against  cities, 
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states  against  states,  and  even  the  U.S.  against  other  countries  to  bring  jobs 
and  tax  base  revenue.  Local  efforts  to  improve  the  local  "business  climate"  often 
mean  lowering  wages,  health  and  safety  standards,  and  environmental  safe- 
guards. 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  some  cities  sought  to  revitalize  their  downtowns 
with  new  office  buildings,  medical  and  educational  complexes,  hotels,  urban 
shopping  malls,  convention  centers,  and  sports  complexes.  For  example, 
according  to  Bernard  Frieden  and  Lynn  Sagalin,  in  Downtown.  Inc..  in  1 970  only 
1 5  cities  could  have  handled  a  trade  show  for  20,000.  By  the  late  1 980s,  some 
150  cities  could  do  so. 

To  cope  with  disinvestment  and  fiscal  crises,  many  city  development  officials 
became  "entrepreneurs,"  competing  with  other  cities  for  corporate  investment. 
Some  cities  sought  to  lure  businesses  with  tax  breaks  and  other  subsidies  (such 
as  the  $100  million  tax  abatements  granted  Trump  Tower  in  New  York).  Many 
economists  claim  that  the  bidding  war  had  gone  too  far.  They  viewed  these 
incentives  and  subsidies  as  unnecessary  give-aways;  this  private  investment, 
they  argue,  would  have  taken  place  anyway.  Observed  one  expert:  "Corpora- 
tions are  playing  cities  like  a  piano,  they  understand  the  tune.  But  the  cities 
don't."  But  many  city  officials  viewed  these  subsidies  as  important  ammunition 
in  the  competitive  war  for  new  business  and  jobs.  (This  debate  continues  today 
over  the  effectiveness  of  urban  "enterprise  zones"  for  attracting  jobs  and 
businesses  to  inner  cities).  Of  course,  many  cities  could  not  compete  on  an 
equal  footing — due  to  the  lack  of  either  good  locations,  adequate  resources,  or 
segregated  housing  patterns.  Cities  were  not  equally  successful  in  making  the 
economic  transition  from  producing  goods  to  producing  information.  Many  cities 
tried,  without  much  success,  to  retain  existing  blue-collar  jobs,  or  to  lure  new 
developers,  tourists  and  jobs.  According  to  Professor  Bernard  Frieden  of  MIT, 
"Most  large  northeastern  and  midwestem  cities  lost  manufacturing  jobs  faster 
than  they  gained  white-collar  ones."  As  a  result,  many  American  cities  still 
haven't  recovered  from  the  loss  of  blue-collar  industry  and  jobs.  As  factories 
closed  down,  and  waterfronts  were  left  vacant,  downtown  department  stores 
went  out  of  business.  Neighborhood  business  districts,  that  provided  many 
retail  stores  and  local  jobs,  declined.  The  tax  bases  of  many  cities  suffered, 
making  it  more  difficult  for  local  governments  to  provide  municipal  services.  The 
devastation  of  Youngstown,  Detroit,  Flint,  Newark,  Camden,  Bridgeport,  and 
Gary  is  perhaps  the  most  visible  symbol  of  the  decline  of  American  manufac- 
turing in  the  global  economy. 

But  even  those  cities  that  did  successfully  revitalize  their  downtown  economies 
have  not  stemmed  the  growing  tide  of  poverty  only  blocks  away  from  the 
glittering  glass  and  steel.  Not  surprisingly,  the  percentage  of  America's  poor 
living  in  cities  grew  from  30  percent  in  1 968  to  37  percent  in  1 979,  to  43.1  percent 
in  1989. 
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Why?  The  service  economy  is  predominantly  a  low-wage  economy,  and  most 
of  its  jobs  offer  no  career  ladder  or  upward  mobility.  The  "working  poor"  is  the 
fastest-growing  sector  of  the  nation's  poverty  population.  A  recent  Census 
Bureau  study  found  that  almost  one-fifth  of  all  full-time  workers  now  earn 
poverty-level  wages  ($12,195  in  1990).  In  1979,  12.1  percent  of  all  full-time 
year-round  workers  earned  poverty-level  wages.  By  1990,  18  percent  of  all 
full-time  year-round  workers — 14.4  million  workers — earned  poverty-level 
wages.  Among  white  workers,  17.1  percent  were  paid  poverty  wages;  among 
black  workers,  25.3  percent;  among  Hispanic  workers,  31.4  percent.  One- 
fourth  of  women  workers  (24.3  percent)  and  13.9  percent  of  male  workers 
earned  wages  below  the  poverty  line. 

As  University  of  Chicago  Professor  William  J.  Wilson  points  out  in  The  Truly 
Disadvantaged,  the  urban  poor — disproportionately  people  of  color  and  young 
people — face  a  widening  mismatch  between  their  skills  and  available  jobs.  This 
problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  exodus  of  many  jobs,  particularly  entry-level  jobs, 
to  suburban  locations,  creating,  as  Christopher  Jencks  wrote,  "the  difficulty 
inner  city  residents  have  finding  a  job  many  miles  from  home  and  the  difficulty 
they  have  reaching  such  a  job  once  they  find  it." 

Some  argue  that  the  key  factor  is  not  workers'  skills  or  education,  but  the  overall 
labor  market  and,  in  the  case  of  minorities,  discrimination.  In  a  tight  job  market 
with  low  unemployment,  some  suggest,  even  unskilled  workers  have  better  job 
prospects.  Between  1958-60  and  1968-70,  the  overall  unemployment  rate  fell 
from  6  percent  to  4  percent  and  the  unemployment  rate  among  black  high  school 
dropouts  fell  from  16  percent  to  9  percent.  By  1978-80,  overall  unemployment 
rose  to  6  percent;  unemployment  among  black  high  school  dropouts  rose  to  21 
percent.  Among  white  high  school  dropouts  it  rose  from  5  percent  to  1 1  percent. 
During  the  mid  1980s,  the  Boston  area  experienced  an  economic  boom,  with 
overall  unemployment  down  below  3  percent  by  1 985.  Black  unemployment  that 
year  was  down  to  5.6  percent. 

But  as  the  American  economy  restructures — in  terms  of  the  types,  earnings, 
and  locations  of  jobs — central  city  residents  without  appropriate  skills  suffer, 
even  when  overall  unemployment  is  relatively  low.  The  educational  require- 
ments of  most  jobs  are  growing.  As  well,  individuals  who  are  born  into  homes 
where  no  one  has  worked  for  a  generation  or  more  must  somehow  acquire  the 
basic  orientation  to  work  that  is  a  prerequisite  to  finding  and  maintaining  a 
livelihood. 

While  the  number  of  young  people  completing  high  school  is  growing,  among 
all  races,  the  opportunities  for  those  who  do  not  complete  high  school  (or  who 
complete  high  school  without  learning  much)  are  declining.  Between  1973  and 
1989,  the  annual  incomes  of  low-skilled  white  men  in  their  twenties  fell  by  14 
percent;  for  blacks,  24  percent.  Incomes  for  white  male  high  school  dropouts 
in  their  twenties,  fell  by  33  percent;  for  blacks,  50  percent. 
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Suburban  Exodus 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
population  shifts  in  its  history — the  movement  of  Americans  from  cities  to 
suburbs.  Suburbanization  is  actually  part  of  a  larger  trend,  reflecting  in  three 
interrelated  demographic  shifts:  from  the  Snowbelt  (the  older  industrial  regions 
of  the  North  and  Midwest)  to  the  Sunbelt  (the  South  and  Southwest);  from  rural 
to  metropolitan  areas;  and,  within  metropolitan  areas,  from  central  cities  to 
suburbs. 

Some  observers  have  concluded  that  America's  postwar  suburban  migration  in 
so  short  a  period  was  a  "natural"  evolution,  a  result  of  millions  of  separate 
decisions  by  individual  consumers,  seeking  a  single-family  home,  improved 
public  schools,  and  a  better  life  for  their  families.  It  is  often  described  as  the 
"white  flight"  or  "suburban  exodus"  of  consumers  anxious  to  leave  troubled 
neighborhoods  for  greener  pastures. 

In  reality,  the  power  brokers  in  America's  corporate  boardrooms  and  develop- 
ers' suites,  and  their  allies  in  the  White  House  and  Congress,  played  a  critical 
role.  As  historian  Kenneth  Jackson  describes  in  Crabgrass  Frontier,  these 
consumer  choices  were  shaped  (in  fact,  subsidized)  by  federal  government 
policies  that  both  pushed  people  out  of  cities  and  pulled  them  into  suburbs. 
These  included  highway-building  policies  that  opened  up  the  hinterlands  to 
speculation  and  development;  housing  policies  that  offered  government-insured 
mortgages  to  whites  in  suburbia  (but  not  in  cities);  and  bulldozer  urban  renewal 
policies  that  destroyed  workingclass  neighborhoods  to  make  way  for  downtown 
business  development,  scattering  their  residents  to  blue-collar  suburbs. 

Likewise,  as  described  below,  the  population  shift  from  the  Snowbelt  to  the 
Sunbelt  followed  the  move  of  business,  subsidized  by  federal  tax  policy  and 
anti-union  laws  and  by  the  siting  of  Pentagon  facilities  and  contracts. 

Although  this  population  shift  was  not  inevitable,  it  is  quite  dramatic.  During  the 
first  two-thirds  of  this  century,  immigrants  from  abroad  (mostly  Europe)  and  from 
rural  parts  of  the  U.S.  (mostly  the  South)  moved  to  the  booming  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  North  and  Midwest.  In  the  past  few  decades,  immigration  has 
stemmed  primarily  from  Mexico,  Latin  America  and  Asia — and  their  primary 
ports  of  entry  are  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Miami,  Houston  and 
other  Sunbelt  cities.  Likewise,  internal  migration  within  the  U.S.  has  shifted  to 
the  South  and  Southwest  regions. 

During  the  same  time,  America's  metropolitan  areas  have  grown  significantly. 
The  nation's  284  metropolitan  areas  now  have  a  total  of  192.7  million  residents 
and  account  for  77.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  During  the  1980s,  metro 
areas  grew  by  11.6  percent,  while  nonmetropolitan  areas  grew  by  only  3.9 
percent.  In  that  decade,  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  (those  exceeding  one 
million  population)  grew  the  fastest  (led  by  Sunbelt  areas),  while  smaller 
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metropolitan  areas  grew  more  slowly  or  (like  Youngstown,  Utica,  Dubuque, 
Duluth,  and  Wheeling)  declined.  The  39  metro  areas  with  over  one  million 
population  together  comprise  over  half  (50.1  percent)  of  the  nation's  population. 
(In  1950,  there  were  only  14  metro  areas  as  large  as  one  million,  accounting  for 
under  30  percent  of  the  U.S.  population).  Of  these  39  largest  metropolitan 
areas,  only  five  (Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans,  and  Buffalo) 
experienced  overall  population  decline  during  the  1980s. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  while  metro  areas  grew  as  a  proportion  of  the 
nation's  overall  population,  the  suburban  share  of  the  metro  population  also  has 
grown  steadily.  This  process  accelerated  in  the  1950s.  In  1950,  cities  ac- 
counted for  32.8  percent  of  the  nation's  population;  suburbs,  23.3  percent.  By 
1960,  cities  still  have  a  small  margin  over  the  suburbs,  32.8  percent  to  30.9 
percent.  By  1970,  the  suburbs  (37.6  percent)  had  surpassed  the  cities  (31.4 
percent).  By  1980,  cities  had  30  percent,  compared  with  44.8  percent  for 
suburbs.  By  1990,  the  cities  had  31.3  percent,  while  the  suburbs  had  46.1 
percent. 

Since  the  1960s,  and  especially  in  the  past  decade,  most  older  industrial  cities 
lost  population.  During  the  past  three  decades,  St.  Louis  has  lost  nearly  half  its 
population;  Detroit  has  lost  more  than  one-third;  and  Boston,  Atlanta,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Orleans  have  lost  more  than  one-fifth.  At  the  same  time,  Sunbelt 
cities  like  Houston,  Miami,  Phoenix,  and  Los  Angeles  have  increased  in  popu- 
lation. 

But  in  every  region  of  the  country — even  where  city  populations  are  increas- 
ing— the  fastest-growing  parts  of  the  metropolitan  areas  are  the  surrounding 
suburbs.  During  the  1980s,  of  the  39  metro  areas  over  one  million,  in  only  four 
did  the  major  central  city  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  metro  area  as  a  whole. 
One  of  these  was  New  York  City;  in  the  other  three  (Portland,  Columbus, 
Charlotte),  the  city's  growth  was  aided  by  large  annexations  from  the  suburbs. 
Los  Angeles  grew  by  17.4  percent,  while  its  suburbs  grew  by  29.5  percent; 
Baltimore  lost  6.4  percent  of  its  population,  while  its  suburbs  grew  by  16.5 
percent. 

Two  things,  however,  are  constant,  regardless  of  region,  or  whether  the  metro- 
politan area  is  growing  or  declining:  First,  city  populations  have  gotten  poorer. 
Second,  the  percentage  of  minorities  in  cities  has  grown  dramatically;  in  many 
cities,  people  of  color  now  make  up  the  majority  of  the  population. 

America's  cities  now  face  a  shrinking  tax  base  and  fiscal  traumas.  In  1 960,  the 
per  capita  income  of  cities  was  5  percent  greater  than  their  surrounding  suburbs. 
In  1980,  the  ratio  had  fallen  to  89  percent.  By  1989,  to  84  percent.  In  some 
metropolitan  areas,  the  economic  disparities  between  city  and  suburbs  are 
particularly  acute.  Newark's  per  capita  income  was  only  43.1  percent  of  its 
suburbs;  Paterson,  N.J.,  46.6  percent;  Cleveland,  53.4  percent;  Hartford,  53.6 
percent;  Detroit,  53.6  percent;  Milwaukee,  62.9  percent;  Gary,  63.4  percent; 
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Baltimore,  64.3  percent;  Philadelphia,  65.4  percent;  Dayton,  66  percent;  Chi- 
cago, 66.3  percent;  Miami,  67.2  percent;  and  New  York,  67.6  percent. 

Pentagon  Drain 

The  Pentagon  has  played  a  critical  role  in  the  flight  of  business,  jobs,  and  people 
from  cities.  During  the  postwar  period,  military  spending  has  accounted  for  the 
largest  part  of  the  federal  budget.  The  Pentagon's  decisions  to  locate  military 
facilities  and  to  grant  defense  contracts  has  greatly  influenced  the  growth  and 
decline  of  geographic  areas.  It  has  served  as  America's  de  facto  "industrial 
policy,"  a  form  of  government  planning  that  has  dramatically  shaped  the 
location  of  businesses  and  jobs. 

During  World  War  II,  the  major  sites  of  military  manufacturing — shipbuilding, 
the  auto  industry  (which  produced  tanks  and  trucks  for  war)  and  aerospace — 
were  in  major  cities.  After  the  war,  that  began  to  change  due  to  the  influence 
of  Cold  War  priorities  and  politics,  including  the  influence  of  key  Congressmen 
in  utilizing  the  "Pentagon  pork  barrel"  to  bring  jobs  to  firms  and  workers  in  their 
districts.  The  multiplier  (ripple)  effects  of  Pentagon  spending  has  dramatically 
changed  the  population  and  employment  map  of  the  entire  country. 

In  reality,  Pentagon  spending  is  highly  concentrated  geographically.  Most 
military  installations  are  in  rural  (or  once-rural)  areas,  while  the  vast  majority  of 
production  and  research  dollars  are  concentrated  in  a  few  metropolitan  loca- 
tions. As  Rutgers  University  economists  Ann  Markusen  and  Joel  Yudken  write 
in  their  1 992  book,  Dismantling  the  Cold  War  Economy: 

"Several  major  metropolitan  areas  in  the  nation  are  also  highly  dependent 
upon  defense  spending,  particularly  the  Los  Angeles  and  Boston  areas,  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  as  a  defense  services  center,  San  Diego  as  a  naval 
center,  and  Seattle  as  a  one-company  military-industrial  city". 

The  production  of  weapons  and  the  undertaking  of  military  research  and 
development  has  spawned  new  industries  and  new  fields,  but  in  doing  so  have 
depleted  much  of  the  nation's  resources  and  scientific  expertise  away  from 
civilian  production  and  research.  Likewise,  military  production  and  research, 
and  the  siting  of  facilities,  has  helped  some  areas  and  drained  others.  Rather 
than  employing  R&D  funds  to  help  modernize  the  nation's  basic  manufacturing 
industries  (i.e.  steel,  auto),  or  developing  new  civilian  industries  to  make  the 
U.S.  more  competitive  internationally  (i.e.  high-speed  rail),  the  Pentagon's 
priorities  helped  undermine  key  industrial  sectors  and  the  cities  where  they  were 
located. 

Even  in  those  metropolitan  areas  that  have  won  the  Pentagon  sweepstakes, 
however,  the  bulk  of  Pentagon  dollars  are  located  in  suburbs,  not  central  cities. 
In  1990  alone,  for  example,  18  out  of  the  25  largest  cities  suffered  a  total  loss 
of  $24  billion  in  their  balance  of  payments  with  the  Pentagon.  In  Los  Angeles, 
for  example,  taxpayers  sent  $4.74  billion  to  the  Pentagon  and  received  only 
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$1.47  billion  back — a  net  loss  of  $3.27  billion,  or  $3,000  per  family.  That 
translates  into  almost  100,000  jobs. 

A  study  by  Employment  Research  Associates  for  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  analyzed  all  of  the  money  coming  into  each  city  through  military 
contracts  and  salaries.  It  then  compared  this  sum  to  the  amount  drained  out  of 
the  city  by  federal  taxes  which  went  to  the  Pentagon.  The  sums  lost  are 
enormous.  New  York  City  loses  $8.4  billion  a  year;  Los  Angeles,  $3.3  billion; 
Chicago,  $3.1  billion;  Houston,  $1.7  billion;  Dallas,  $731  million;  and  Detroit, 
over  $900  million  a  year. 

The  employment  impact  of  this  drain-off  of  funds  is  equally  dramatic.  Money 
going  out  means  jobs  lost.  New  York's  annual  loss  is  about  250,000  full-time 
jobs;  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  each  lose  about  100,000  jobs;  Houston  over 
50,000  jobs;  Detroit,  about  30,000  jobs;  and  Dallas,  22,000  jobs.  The  biggest 
losers  have  been  the  nation's  industrial  heartland,  the  areas  surrounding  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Even  in  those  cities  that  have  gained  overall  dollars  and  jobs  from  the  Pentagon 
find  that  over-dependence  of  military  contracts  can  have  is  downside,  making 
them  vulnerable  to  "downturns  in  the  military  spending  cycle."  For  example, 
both  Seattle  (dominated  by  Boeing,  the  nation's  largest  defense  contractor)  and 
St.  Louis  (where  defense  contractor  McDonnell-Douglas  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer) experienced  severe  economic  hard  times  when  the  Pentagon  reduced 
its  funding  for  specific  weapon  systems  or  selected  another  contractor.  Politics 
influences  which  regions  and  cities  rise  and  fall  as  a  result  of  Pentagon 
spending.  In  September  1992,  President  Bush,  far  behind  Gov.  Clinton  in  the 
Missouri  polls,  traveled  to  St.  Louis  to  announce  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  F-1 5 
jet  fighters,  which  is  manufactured  by  McDonnell-Douglas,  the  state's  largest 
employer.  The  sale  is  highly  questionable  on  defense  and  foreign  policy 
grounds,  but  Bush  made  little  pretense  of  discussing  geopolitics.  He  empha- 
sized the  7,000  local  jobs  generated  by  the  weapon. 

The  $1  billion  emergency  urban  aid  program  passed  by  Congress  after  the  L.A. 
riots,  and  signed  by  President  Bush  last  summer,  palls  in  comparison  to  what 
the  Pentagon  drains  from  America's  cities.  The  Department  of  Defense  saps 
that  much  just  from  New  York  City  every  six  weeks. 

Redlining 

Redlining  by  banks  and  insurance  companies  leads  to  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
of  urban  neighborhood  decline.  Since  it  was  enacted  in  1977,  federal  bank 
regulators  have  failed  to  enforce  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act,  the  nation's 
major  anti-redlining  law.  Under  pressure  by  the  banking  industry,  both  the  White 
House  and  Congress  looked  the  other  way  while  America's  banks  redlined 
cities,  denying  loans  to  home  buyers  and  small  business  entrepreneurs,  while 
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(thanks  to  deregulation)  engaging  in  an  orgy  of  speculation  that  led  to  the  S&L 
crisis. 

Studies  of  local  mortgage  lending  during  the  past  decade  have  consistently 
shown  that  banks  have  provided  fewer  loans  to  minority  neighborhoods  than  to 
white  neighborhoods  with  comparable  socioeconomic  characteristics.  This 
helps  account  for  the  low  level  of  homeownership  in  minority  neighborhoods. 
Residential  redlining  is  compounded  by  commercial  redlining,  making  it  difficult 
for  small  businesses  to  open  or  expand  in  inner  city  areas.  For  example,  Los 
Angles  County  had  1,068  supermarkets  in  1970,  but  only  694  in  1990;  most  of 
the  boarded-up  markets  are  in  the  city's  minority  areas.  There  is  one  supermar- 
ket for  every  40,646  residents  in  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  compared  with  one 
supermarket  for  every  23,224  residents  in  the  county. 

Prior  to  1991,  mortgage  lending  studies  looked  at  disparities  by  geographic 
areas.  Recent  improvements  in  the  federal  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act, 
brought  about  through  pressure  from  community  activists,  allowed  researchers 
to  look  at  disparities  in  mortgage  loans  to  individuals  by  race,  income,  and 
gender.  Using  these  data,  reports  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  based  on 
1 990  and  1 991  data,  looked  at  the  rates  that  banks  accept  and  reject  mortgage 
applications  from  white,  black  and  Hispanic  consumers.  The  first  study  exam- 
ined 5.26  million  home  loan  applications  made  in  1 990  nationwide.  It  also  looked 
at  the  data  for  1 9  metropolitan  areas.  The  study  found  that  blacks  and  Hispanics 
were  rejected  for  home  mortgages  more  than  twice  as  often  as  whites  with 
similar  incomes.  The  second  study  found,  a  year  later,  the  disparities  remained 
the  same. 

In  October  1992,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  published  the  most 
conclusive  study  to  date  demonstrating  lending  discrimination.  It  looked  at  the 
creditworthiness  of  applicants  in  the  Boston  area,  to  see  whether  differences  in 
rejection  rates  were  caused  by  differences  in  wealth,  employment  and  credit 
histories,  debt  burdens,  or  other  factors.  It  found  substantial  disparities  between 
white  and  minority  application,  even  when  these  factors  are  accounted  for. 

The  absence  of  banks  in  inner  city  neighborhoods  compounds  the  problem  of 
bank  redlining.  During  the  past  few  decades,  banks  have  disinvested  physically 
as  well  as  economically  from  America's  cities.  For  example,  the  riot-torn  areas 
of  L.A.,  home  to  more  than  500,000  residents,  has  only  19  bank  branches. 

Economic  factors  account  for  much  of  America's  segregation,  but  not  all  of  it. 
Even  those  minority  residents  with  the  financial  resources  to  buy  homes  are 
often  victims  of  discrimination  by  realtors  and  lenders.  Recent  studies  by  the 
Urban  Institute  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  document  that  blacks  experience 
discrimination,  regardless  of  incomes.  Banks  continue  to  redline  minority  neigh- 
borhoods and  deny  loans  to  black  consumers  at  a  rate  much  higher  than  for 
whites  with  similar  incomes.  Realtors  continue  to  steer  black  families  looking  to 
rent  an  apartment  or  buy  a  home  into  segregated  areas. 
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Redlining  by  insurance  companies,  in  terms  of  both  residential  and  commercial 
policies,  exacerbates  the  problem  of  urban  disinvestment.  As  the  New  York 
Times  noted: 

"A  lack  of  property  insurance  can  strangle  a  neighborhood's  economy.  Banks 
usually  refuse  to  give  mortgages  on  uninsured  property,  and  small  businesses 
find  it  next  to  impossible  to  lease  equipment  or  order  goods  on  consignment 
if  they  are  unprotected  against  fire,  theft  or  civil  disturbances". 

Insurance  company  policies — such  as  minimum  policy  requirements  for  home- 
owner or  retail  insurance — discriminate  against  cities  and,  in  particular,  minority 
areas.  So  does  the  location  of  insurance  agents'  offices,  which  are  found 
disproportionately  in  suburban  areas,  and  the  absence  of  agents  who  live  in  or 
are  familiar  with  urban  neighbors. 

Federal  Cutbacks 

As  noted  above,  federal  government  policies  have  encouraged,  even  subsi- 
dized, the  flight  of  businesses,  jobs,  and  people  from  America's  cities.  Then, 
to  rub  salt  in  these  wounds,  under  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  the  govern- 
ment slashed  federal  aid  to  cities,  reversing  five  decades  of  steady  growth  in 
federal  urban  assistance. 

Three  kinds  of  programs  were  cut — direct  grants  to  local  governments,  loans 
and  grants  to  private  and  nonprofit  groups  for  economic  development  and 
housing,  and  programs  to  help  individuals  cope  with  (or  lift  themselves  out  of) 
poverty.  In  addition,  the  federal  government  (and  some  states)  imposed  a  large 
number  of  mandates  on  cities,  costing  billions  of  dollars,  without  providing 
additional  funds,  further  exacerbating  local  fiscal  crises. 

By  withdrawing  federal  funds,  and  increasing  federal  mandates,  Washington 
was  telling  local  governments  to  do  more  with  less.  But  despite  popular  notions 
of  local  government  corruption  and  mismanagement,  there  was  little  fat  to  trim. 
Washington's  "fend-for-yourself  federalism"  simply  meant  that  financially- 
strapped  localities  had  to  cut  programs  and  services  at  a  time  when  needs  were 
growing. 

The  combined  impact  of  these  cuts  and  mandates  has  been  devastating  to  the 
ability  of  local  governments  to  deliver  services  and  to  the  ability  of  urban 
residents  to  cope  with  poverty  and  the  various  health,  housing,  and  related 
problems  associated  with  poverty.  Because  the  number  of  poor  Americans 
grew  significantly  during  the  past  decade,  while  concentration  of  the  poor  in 
cities  increased,  cutbacks  in  programs  that  serve  individuals  had  the  biggest 
impact  in  cities.  The  recession,  which  began  in  1989,  exacerbated  the  local 
fiscal  crisis  by  undermining  the  capacity  of  local  governments  to  raise  revenues 
from  property  taxes. 
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Reagan  completely  eliminated  general  revenue  sharing,  which  in  1 980  provided 
$10.8  billion  in  direct  funds  to  local  governments  ($1.75  billion  to  cities  over 
300,000).  In  Boston,  we  used  every  penny  of  $18.6  million  in  revenue  sharing 
to  pay  for  neighborhood  foot  patrols  by  police.  This  compounded  the  fiscal 
crises  facing  cities.  In  1980,  federal  dollars  accounted  for  14.3  percent  of  city 
budgets.  Today,  it  is  less  than  5  percent.  During  the  1980s,  some  state 
governments  filled  part  of  that  gap,  but  in  the  late  1980s  states  began  cutting 
local  aid  to  the  bone.  According  to  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  "if  New  York  City  had  held  on  to  the  same  percentage  of  its  general 
expenditures  funded  by  federal  and  state  aid  in  1989  as  in  1980,  it  would  have 
had  some  $4  billion  more  to  spend  and  not  had  a  budget  crisis  in  1 990  and  1 991 , 
when  it  was  forced  to  cut  services  and  raise  local  taxes."  From  the  states' 
perspective,  Medicaid  was  by  far  the  biggest  budget-buster.  Because  states 
were  required  to  allocate  more  of  their  own  revenues  to  match  federal  dollars, 
they  had  less  available  to  help  cities. 

Washington  also  slashed  successful  urban  programs — public  works,  economic 
development,  job  training,  and  transit — by  more  than  70  percent.  Public  service 
jobs  (CETA)  and  job  training  funds  were  cut  from  $9.8  billion  in  1 980  to  $3  billion 
in  1990.  Community  development  block  grants  (CDBG)  were  cut  from  $6.2 
billion  to  $2.8  billion.  Local  public  works  grants,  $660  million  in  1980,  were 
eliminated  entirely. 

Federal  housing  assistance  to  the  poor,  budgeted  at  approximately  $30  billion 
in  1980,  was  slashed  by  over  70  percent  During  the  late  1970s,  for  example, 
the  federal  government  added  over  300,000  new  subsidized  housing  units  a 
year.  By  the  end  of  the  1 980s,  that  number  was  under  30,000.  These  cuts 
parallel  a  dramatic  rise  in  homelessness,  and  a  deepening  housing  crisis  among 
poor  and  workingclass  Americans. 

Programs  targeted  primarily  to  individuals — Medicaid,  welfare  (AFDC),  food 
stamps,  child  nutrition,  WIC,  and  housing  vouchers — either  increased  slightly 
or  remained  about  the  same.  The  overall  budget  levels  are  misleading,  because 
during  the  1980s,  the  number  of  poor  people  eligible  for  such  programs  in- 
creased significantly.  As  a  result,  fewer  individuals  actually  received  assistance 
and/or  individuals  received  smaller  benefits.  For  example,  AFDC  payments  and 
food  stamps  benefits  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation;  as  a  result,  families 
receiving  AFDC  were  worse  off  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  they  were  before. 
Between  1980  and  1990,  the  average  AFDC  benefit  per  family  dropped  from 
$3,506  to  $3,218  per  family  in  1990  constant  dollars.  Similarly,  during  the 
recession  that  began  in  1 989,  a  growing  number  of  unemployed  Americans  were 
cut  off  from  receiving  unemployment  benefits  because  the  time  limit  for  eligibility 
had  expired.  As  local  governments  "downsize"  their  operations,  the  poor  and 
working  class  residents  of  America's  cities  are  pitted  against  each  other  for 
these  shrinking  resources.  This  exacerbates  social  and  racial  tensions.  It  also 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  local  officials  to  govern  effectively. 
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FROM  CRISIS  TO  OPPORTUNITY 

Cities  face  unprecedented  challenges  as  a  new  Administration  prepares  its 
transition.  But  within  the  crisis,  opportunity  can  be  found.  Bruce  Springsteen, 
sings,  "Still  at  the  end  of  every  hard  earned  day,  some  people  find  some  reason 
to  believe." 

If  the  statistics  cited  above  paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  urban  America,  after  12 
years  of  neglect,  the  perseverance  of  urban  dwellers  who  love  their  cities  and 
their  neighborhoods  is  obvious.  Just  look  at  the  work  of  community  develop- 
ment corporations,  neighborhood  crime  watches,  the  City  Year  community 
service  program,  community  schools,  and  many  other  grassroots  organizations. 
These  people  who  work  in  community-based  organizations  are  the  real  heroes 
of  our  cities,  and  need  our  help  in  building  strong,  healthy  and  vibrant  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Congressman  Charles  Rangel  was  right  when  he  said,  "President  Bush's, 
"thousand  points  of  light"  came  with  batteries  not  included."  The  work  of 
volunteers  and  low-paid  staff  in  neighborhood-based  nonprofits  dwarfs  that  of 
the  private  sector  or  government,  but  without  resources,  particularly  from  our 
national  government,  these  enormous  efforts  may  end  in  frustration  and  burn- 
out. 

I  believe  that  Boston  has  the  best  network  of  community-based  organizations 
and  nonprofits,  but  as  I  traveled  around  the  country  as  President  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  subsequently  as  National  Co-Chair  of  the 
Clinton-Gore  campaign,  I  saw  community  organizations  doing  successfully  what 
government  has  struggled  to  do  for  many  years. 

In  Chicago,  I  saw  the  work  their  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  program  was 
doing  to  expand  the  range  of  homeownership  options  for  working  families. 

In  Cleveland,  I  saw  a  consortium  of  community  development  corporations 
working  with  small  business  to  train  local  residents  for  local  manufacturing  jobs. 

And  it  was  also  in  Cleveland,  the  day  after  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  that  1,000 
people,  of  all  backgrounds,  came  together  to  celebrate  a  previously  scheduled 
"Unity  Day"  celebration. 

But  I  also  saw  cases  where  voluntary  and  private  assistance  just  wasn't 
sufficient.  In  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  Father  Tom  McAndrew  took  me  to 
the  Saint  Vincent  De  Paul  soup  kitchen,  which  has  been  overwhelmed  by  new 
requests  for  food  assistance.  The  staff  there  was  concerned  about  the  Bush 
Administration's  proposed  cuts  in  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
run  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA).  They  said  to  me, 
and  I  agree,  "It's  a  matter  of  priorities.  Before  we  subsidize  luxury  boats  and  cut 
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capital  gains  taxes,  shouldn't  we  at  least  make  sure  that  everyone  has  some- 
thing to  eat?" 

One  of  the  next  Administration's  greatest  responsibilities  will  be  to  stay  in  touch 
with  the  real  America,  and  tailor  programs  to  meet  local  needs,  and  not  what 
some  bureaucrat  or  legislative  aide  thinks  are  local  needs.  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that,  several  years  ago,  I  presented  Congress  with  my  plan  for  a  National 
Community  Housing  Partnership,  a  program  to  assist  the  growing  number  of 
nonprofit  housing  providers  based  on  the  successful  Boston  Housing  Partner- 
ship and  its  member  community  development  corporations.  With  the  help  of 
Congressmen  Joe  Kennedy  and  Barney  Frank,  this  bill  is  now  law,  and  hundreds 
of  neighborhoods  across  the  nation  will  benefit  from  these  new  resources. 

And  just  as  we  now  support  community  housing  with  federal  dollars,  rather  than 
absentee-owned  housing,  we  should  move  forward  in  other  ares  to  support 
locally-based  problem  solving.  We  can  do  this  in  drug  prevention,  by  focusing 
on  education  and  treatment;  we  can  also  do  this  in  economic  development,  by 
helping  cities  develop  trade  initiatives,  as  in  Seattle  and  Atlanta,  or  by  estab- 
lishing micro-loan  funds  for  small  business  development.  And  we  can  do  it  in 
job  training,  as  they  are  doing  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  national  program  should  simply  be  "block 
granted"  to  local  government  or  nonprofits.  There  are  clearly  "national"  policies 
such  as  job  development,  support  for  new  industries,  and  economic  conversion. 
But  in  the  end,  for  Bill  Clinton  to  truly  "Put  People  First,"  our  national  programs 
must  "Put  Neighborhoods  First,"  and  give  our  cities  the  tools  they  need  to  thrive. 

No  one  is  asking  the  federal  government  to  do  it  for  us — we  must  be  the 
vanguards  for  education  reform,  for  safe  streets  and  neighborhoods  and  for 
responsive  local  government.  However,  we  need  a  federal  government  that  is 
"on  our  side,"  or  at  least,  not  in  the  way.  It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  we  propose 
a  new  partnership  between  our  national  government  and  urban  America,  and 
endeavor  to  put  Washington  back  in  touch  with  the  people  and  the  neighbor- 
hoods that  make  our  country  a  shining  beacon  of  hope  around  the  world. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  ECONOMIC  RENEWAL 


America  has  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  regain  its  economic  greatness. 
The  new  administration  faces  three  major  challenges  to  American  economic 
greatness  which  will  require  clear  resolve  and  leadership,  as  well  as  patience. 
First,  America  must  be  led  out  of  its  current  cyclical  recession,  Americans  must 
be  put  back  to  work,  and  our  economic  confidence  must  be  restored.  Secondly, 
America  must  build  a  national  long-term  economic  game  plan  to  invest  in  our 
future  competitiveness.  And,  as  America's  economy  begins  to  grow  again,  we 
must  move  to  reestablish  a  reasonable  measure  of  economic  fairness  which 
binds  our  nation  together. 

Americans  must  have  their  confidence  in  our  economic  future  restored.  Without 
confidence  that  hard  work  means  good  pay,  that  education  translates  into  good 
jobs,  and  that  savings  means  long-term  security,  the  American  economy  will 
lack  the  spark  needed  to  grow.  Though  today's  unemployment  level  is  virtually 
the  same  as  during  the  period  following  the  1975  recession,  American's  feel  a 
far  greater  sense  of  economic  insecurity  than  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
Depression.  Unemployment  in  1992  has  cut  a  far  broader  swath  across  Amer- 
ica, affecting  both  blue-  and  white-collar  workers  with  equal  severity.  And, 
though  the  unemployment  level  is  similar  to  the  1975  recession,  job  availability 
has  reached  record  lows. 

When  unemployed  Americans  do  find  work  again,  they  often  find  they  have 
taken  a  great  step  backwards.  Real  average  weekly  wages  have  fallen  by  over 
12  percent  since  1969,  and  manufacturing  wages  declined  by  $1.50  per  hour 
during  the  1980s. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  best  social  program  is  a  job.  Restoring  America's 
confidence  must  begin  with  putting  Americans  back  to  work.  And,  the  best  way 
to  get  America  working  again  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  rebuilding  America's 
long-neglected  infrastructure,  the  core  building  blocks  of  our  economy. 

Our  second  economic  challenge  is  to  join  together  as  a  nation  and  mold  a 
national  economic  game  plan  to  guarantee  America's  long-term  economic 
competitiveness.  Over  the  past  12  years,  America's  unmatched  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  initiative  has  become  a  weakness  as  much  as  a  strength.  A  decade 
of  speculative  growth  and  greed  has  transformed  economic  initiative  into  short- 
sightedness. To  regain  our  economic  greatness,  we  must  rediscover  our 
commitment  to  long-term  investment  in  our  economic  foundations. 

America  has  the  opportunity  to  move  away  from  a  period  in  which  our  economic 
competitors  invested  in  their  economic  foundations,  while  we  neglected  our 
most  basic  strengths;  infrastructure,  education,  and  training.  During  the  1970s, 
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and  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  1980s  and  1990s,  American  investment  in 
infrastructure  fell  precipitously,  to  its  present  level  of  under  one  percent  of  Gross 
National  Product.  Though  public  spending  on  education  has  increased  over  the 
past  two  decades,  our  competitors  have  dramatically  outpaced  us  so  that  by  the 
late  1980s,  America's  per  pupil  expenditures  were  lower  than  eight  other 
nations.  Our  competitors  have  also  moved  to  reform  their  education  systems — 
Germany  through  apprenticeships;  Japan  through  a  longer  school  day  and 
school  year.  At  the  same  time,  public  funding  for  American  job  training  fell  by 
more  than  50  percent  during  the  1980s. 

We  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  establish  a  national  game-plan  for 
economic  competitiveness,  for  if  we  do,  our  competitors  will  surely  not  wait  for 
us  to  catch  up.  A  new  administration  must  take  action  on  several  fronts  to 
reclaim  our  place  in  the  global  economy.  First,  and  foremost,  we  must  commit 
to  invest  in  America's  crumbling  infrastructure.  Secondly,  we  must  adjust  the 
tax  code  to  discourage  speculative  investment  and  encourage  investment  in 
research,  development,  new  technologies,  new  plant  and  equipment,  and  our 
urban  neighborhoods.  We  must  develop  a  national  strategy  to  encourage  and 
support  new  industries  and  assist  companies  and  communities  as  they  convert 
from  a  cold-war  economy.  And,  we  must  renew  our  commitment  to  job  training 
and  a  virtual  revolution  in  our  failing  public  education  system. 

Our  third  national  economic  challenge  is  to  restore  economic  fairness  and  begin 
to  put  our  increasingly  fragmented  and  divided  nation  back  together.  Income 
inequality  has  never  been  greater  in  our  nation.  In  1989,  the  top  one  percent 
of  families  earned  14.1  percent  of  total  income,  and  owned  38.3  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  net  worth.  For  the  past  15  years,  national  trends  have  been 
moving  dramatically  towards  greater  economic  inequality.  Between  1977  and 
1 990,  the  average  income  of  the  poorest  fifth  of  American  families  declined  by 
7  percent,  while  the  average  income  of  the  richest  fifth  of  American  families 
increased  by  15  percent. 

Study  after  study  illustrates  that  shifting  tax  burdens  during  the  last  decade 
substantially  favored  the  wealthy.  During  the  1 980s,  the  federal  tax  burden  on 
the  poorest  fifth  of  families  grew  by  1.2  percent  while  the  tax  burden  on  the 
wealthiest  fifth  fell  by  4.9  percent. 

And,  there  is  no  question  that  Americans  are  working  harder  for  less.  Between 
1 979  and  1 989,  hourly  wages  for  80  percent  of  the  work  force  declined.  At  the 
same  time  executive  salaries  have  soared  to  the  point  that  average  CEO 
take-home  pay  is  now  more  than  70  times  greater  than  the  average  production 
worker. 

America  cannot  reclaim  its  economic  greatness  if  few  are  climbing  on  the  backs 
of  many.  As  America  begins  to  grow  again,  the  new  administration  must  commit 
to  tax  reform,  investment,  and  a  jobs  strategy  which  will  steer  us  away  from  our 
course  of  increasing  inequality  and  national  fragmentation. 
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A  COMMITMENT  TO  REINVEST 

America  needs  a  commitment  to  reinvest,  led  by  the  new  administration,  which 
will  being  the  long  process  of  climbing  out  of  our  present  economic  hole.  From 
Boston  to  Bridgeport,  East  St.  Louis  to  Chicago,  American  cities  have  been 
belted  by  the  'triple  whammy'  of  federal  cuts,  state  cuts,  and  a  national  reces- 
sion. Perhaps  if  American  cities  were  chartered  as  savings  and  loan  institutions 
they  would  get  the  federal  help  they  need,  but  instead,  they  are  the  victims  of 
'fend  for  yourself  federalism. 

Last  January,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  need  for  infrastructure 
investment  before  a  joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  chaired  by 
senator  Jim  Sasser,  and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  co-chaired  by  Senator 
Paul  Sarbanes.  These  two  senators  were  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  invest  $20 
billion  a  year  at  the  local  level  for  infrastructure,  education,  and  public  safety. 
In  the  dialogue  that  followed  my  testimony,  the  two  senators  asked  me,  as 
President  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  to  document  the  number 
of  "ready  to  go"  projects — projects  on  hold  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  results  we  received  in  one  week  were  staggering.  Over  7,200  projects  were 
received  from  504  cities.  These  projects  needed  $128  billion  nationally  to  be 
taken  off  the  shelf.  We  put  them  together  in  a  book  entitled  Ready  to  Go  and 
forwarded  then  to  the  presidential  candidates.  As  Governor  Clinton's  campaign 
progressed,  ongoing  discussions  were  held  as  to  how  this  initiative  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  Clinton  program,  and  as  the  recession  lingered,  the  need 
grew. 

In  June,  at  the  mayors  annual  meeting  in  Houston,  the  Clinton  campaign 
responded  to  America's  present  investment  crisis.  It  proposed  the  Rebuild 
America  Fund,  a  job  generating  infrastructure  investment  program  targeted  to 
urban  commercial  and  industrial  growth.  The  Rebuild  America  Fund  will  supply 
$20  billion  in  federal  investment  each  year  for  four  years  in  the  form  of  capital 
grants  to  support  basic  and  emerging  industries  and  urban  economies.  The 
program  targets  cities  as  the  basic  unit  of  economic  growth,  the  source  of  new 
industries  and  job  growth. 

It  is  a  program  that,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  recognizes  the  key  role  of 
cities  not  just  as  providers  for  the  sick,  the  homeless,  and  the  needy,  but  as  the 
economic  engines  that  can  drive  America  forward.  The  question  before  the 
Clinton  administration,  then,  is  how  America  can  obtain  the  maximum  economic 
benefit  from  the  rebuild  America  initiative. 
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America's  Infrastructure  Crisis 

America's  infrastructure  is  in  a  shocking  condition.  With  respect  to  highways 
alone, 

■  11  percent  of  the  nation's  most  heavily  travelled  roads  are  rated  in  poor 
condition  and  49  percent  are  in  fair  condition. 

■  39.2  percent  of  the  nation's  bridges  are  deficient. 

■  $1 .5  trillion  needs  to  be  spent  over  twenty  years  to  eliminate  the  1 989  backlog 
of  bridge  and  road  repairs  and  improve  conditions  on  all  deficient  roads  and 
bridges. 

The  source  of  these  conditions  is  a  national  decline  in  infrastructure  investment. 
The  U.S.  spends  less  than  one  percent  of  gross  national  product  on  public 
infrastructure,  down  from  2.2  percent  during  the  1960s  and  well  below  Japan 
and  Germany.  Another  important  cause  for  our  country's  failure  to  make  new 
investments  is  the  mismatch  between  responsibility  and  resources.  By  its 
nature,  most  of  the  nation's  existing  infrastructure  is  located  in  cities.  Most  of 
the  new  infrastructure  required  to  facilitate  economic  growth  would  be  also 
located  within  cities.  The  funding  required  to  address  our  infrastructure  invest- 
ment needs  exceeds  the  resources  now  available  to  our  cities,  however. 
Largely,  dependent  on  real  estate  taxes  for  revenue,  our  city's  resources  are 
declining  at  a  time  when  they  need  to  stimulate  economic  recovery. 

As  the  recent  flooding  in  Chicago  highlighted,  the  impact  of  this  decline  in 
infrastructure  investment  is  particularly  devastating  to  our  nation's  cities.  The 
decay  of  municipal  infrastructure  systems — public  lighting,  water  supply,  storm 
drains,  sewer  systems,  fire  stations,  schools,  parks  and  transportation  facili- 
ties— is  an  epidemic  and  the  Ready  to  Go  report  dramatically  documents  the 
backlog  due  to  fiscal  constraints. 

The  impacts  of  the  crisis  on  each  of  us  is  enormous.  First,  it  impacts  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  citizens.  The  deficiencies  in  our  highways  and  bridges,  for  instance, 
result  in  travel  delays,  excess  fuel  and  higher  insurance  premiums  which  cost 
our  Americans  nearly  $1  billion  in  major  urban  areas. 

In  the  long  run  the  impact  of  declining  infrastructure  investment  is  more  insidi- 
ous. The  decline  in  public  capital  spending  forces  private  business  to  absorb 
higher  costs  in  travel  delays,  equipment  and  product  damage,  higher  insurance 
rates,  and  many  other  factors.  The  result  of  these  higher  costs  is  lower 
productivity,  the  loss  of  manufacturing  competitiveness  and  lower  profitability. 
Economist  Alan  Aschauer  estimates  that  if  infrastructure  investment  in  Ameri- 
can had  been  maintained  during  the  1 980s  and  1 990s  at  the  same  level  as  the 
previous  two  decades,  the  rate  of  return  to  private  capital  would  have  averaged 
9.6  percent  rather  than  7.9  percent  during  this  period. 
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Toward  a  National  Public  Investment  Strategy 

How  should  the  new  administration  respond  to  the  crisis?  A  two-phase  ap- 
proach is  required.  First,  an  immediate  infusion  of  capital  investment  is  needed 
to  release  long  deferred  projects  and  to  put  people  back  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible — providing  a  "jump-start"  for  our  stalled  economy. 

Second,  we  need  to  develop  new  infrastructure  programs  that  provide  cities  with 
the  flexibility  they  need  to  invest  wisely  in  their  economic  growth,  whether  they 
need  to  replace  a  water  main  or  build  a  new  access  road  to  an  industrial  park. 

■  President-Elect  Clinton  Should  Meet  With  Our  Nation's  Mayors  in  the 
Next  Thirty  Days  to  Initiate  the  "Ready  To  Go"  Infrastructure  Program. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  inventory  of  over  7,200  public  works  projects 
now  on  hold  in  506  cities  includes  projects  ranging  from  bridge  maintenance 
to  installing  new  sewer  lines.  Of  these  projects,  4,543  projects  were  "ready 
to  go"  in  1 992,  and,  if  initiated  by  the  Rebuild  America  Fund,  would  eventually 
provide  over  one  million  jobs.  A  total  of  $1 2.8  billion  is  needed  to  initiate  these 
projects. 

Each  project  represents  jobs  which  could  be  created  in  the  coming  year. 
These  are  jobs  in  an  employment  sector  that  is  among  the  most  hard  hit  in 
our  present  economy.  The  income  from  these  jobs  would  in  turn  expand  the 
nation's  purchasing  power  and  contribute  to  broad  economic  recovery.  Cit- 
ies, of  course,  will  have  the  responsibility  of  getting  those  funds  expended 
and  creating  jobs.  We  must  therefore  accept  a  "use  it  or  lose  it"  time  limit. 

■  Create  an  Infrastructure  Investment  and  Economic  Development  Initia- 
tive. Economic  development  and  job  creation  require  infrastructure  funding 
which  permits  cities  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  or  expanding  businesses  and 
industries.  A  portion  of  the  Rebuild  America  Fund  should  be  allocated  to  an 
Infrastructure  Investment  and  Economic  Development  Initiative.  This  pro- 
gram would  provide  predictable  levels  of  infrastructure  funding  over  the  next 
four  years  directly  to  cities. 

The  guiding  principles  of  the  grant  would  be  job  creation  and  flexibility.  Cities 
could  use  the  program  to  repair  existing  infrastructure,  including  roads, 
bridges,  utility  systems,  parks,  and  police  stations,  or  build  job  generating 
facilities  like  research  and  industrial  parks.  In  this  role  the  program  would 
provide  construction  jobs,  restore  our  failing  public  works,  and  reduce  the 
costs  which  our  decaying  infrastructure  imposes  on  U.S.  productivity. 

Cities  could  also  elect  to  undertake  new  infrastructure  projects  which  sup- 
ported economic  development  strategies.  Eligible  projects  would  have  to 
show  demonstrable  permanent  job  creation.  The  program  would  have  the 
flexibility  to  support  a  wide  range  activities  essential  to  stimulate  economic 
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development,  including  project  design,  parking  facilities,  utilities,  fire  and 
police  stations 

While  the  Rebuild  America  Fund  can  jump  start  the  economy  with  the  creation 
of  over  one  million  infrastructure  jobs  in  1993,  the  full  benefit  of  the  fund  will 
come  from  revising  how  we  undertake  infrastructure  investment.  First,  we  must 
clearly  establish  the  goal  of  supporting  new  private  investment  in  the  industries 
of  the  future.  Our  infrastructure  investment  programs  must  be  weighted  to  the 
creation  of  new  industries  and  new  jobs. 

Second,  we  must  change  our  program  delivery  system.  Most  infrastructure 
program  funding  passes  through  a  federal  agency,  which  applies  its  selection 
and  allocation  processes.  It  then  moves  to  a  state  agency,  which  imposes  new 
judgements.  In  some  programs,  the  state  agency  may  directly  create  the 
project;  in  others  it  may  pass  the  funds  on  in  turn  to  cities. 

If  we  are  to  direct  our  infrastructure  funds  to  new  industries  and  job  creation, 
the  Rebuild  America  Fund  must  direct  resources  to  the  governmental  unit 
directly  involved  in  creating  jobs:  cities.  Cities  are  the  fundamental  unit  of 
economic  stimulation  in  America.  Each  city  has  a  unique  combination  of 
locational  characteristics  such  as  harbors,  rivers,  rail  junctions;  a  labor  pool; 
educational  institutions;  as  well  as  industries  and  other  employers.  It  is  from 
the  particular  characteristics  of  these  resources  that  the  potential  for  new 
economic  growth  in  each  city  will  emerge. 

Our  system  of  government  gives  cities  the  power  to  implement  growth  strategies 
through  zoning  and  special  purpose  districts.  It  is  the  job  of  city  governments 
to  work  with  local  property  owners  and  neighborhoods  to  ensure  that  suitable 
areas  are  developed  for  the  growth  of  expanding  industries. 

A  major  impediment  to  encouraging  new  economic  growth  is  the  absence  of 
predictable  levels  of  capital  funds  to  create  access,  upgrade  utilities  and 
mitigate  the  environmental  impacts  of  economic  growth  areas.  At  present,  half 
of  the  nation's  cities  cannot  permit  the  major  expansion  of  existing  firms  or  new 
plant  locations  because  community  wastewater  and  water  treatment  facilities 
are  already  operating  at  full  capacity.  The  limitations  of  present  road  and  public 
transportation  systems  is  also  a  substantial  constraint  on  new  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Existing  infrastructure  programs  do  not  provide  for  the  sufficient  control  over 
activities  needed  to  address  local  development  needs.  Historically,  cities  like 
Boston  have  funded  roadway  improvements  on  their  own  because  the  Federal 
Urban  System's  Program  entails  lengthy  and  unresponsive  federal  review. 
Today  most  city  capital  budgets  cannot  carry  the  costs  of  important  roadway 
projects. 
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Existing  infrastructure  programs  often  favor  large  projects  over  smaller  projects 
which  may  be  critical  to  a  development  project.  Intersection  improvements  or 
utility  improvements  often  do  not  fit  into  present  program  priorities.  Existing 
infrastructure  programs  tend  to  favor  new  projects  over  the  maintenance  of 
existing  facilities.  The  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing  streets,  lighting  and 
utilities  is  a  necessary  but  costly  element  of  economic  expansion  projects. 

Environmental  Mandates 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  over  the  past  two  decades  toward 
meeting  the  ambitious  and  highly  laudable  goals  set  forth  in  the  federal  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  All  Americans  support  the  idea  that  we  need  to  protect  our 
health  and  environment.  That  support  is  no  less  evident  in  urban  America,  as 
cities  cope  with  threats  to  their  water  supply  and  deteriorating  infrastructure — 
including  broken  water  pipes  and  malfunctioning  wastewater  treatment  plants. 

Further  progress  on  the  clean  water  front  is  in  question  as  a  result  of  what  has 
been  described  as  an  "unexciting  crisis":  a  severe  shortage  of  federal  funds  for 
the  construction  of  all  types  of  public  clean  water  infrastructure  projects  in  cities 
throughout  the  country,  and  for  the  administration  and  implementation  of  our 
water  pollution  control  and  drinking  water  programs,  estimated  to  cost  at  least 
$140  billion  by  the  year  2010. 

Many  American  cities  are  confronting  infrastructure  projects  with  mammoth 
price  tags,  frequently  totalling  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  In  Boston,  the  combined 
total  of  water  and  wastewater  capital  projects  is  approximately  $7  billion.  New 
York  City's  estimate  is  $10  billion.  Seattle  expects  to  spend  $1 .2  billion.  San 
Diego's  price  tag  ranges  from  $1.3  to  $2.5  billion.  Cities  such  as  Atlanta, 
Honolulu,  Portland,  Oregon  have  projects  in  the  hundreds  of  millions.  Hundreds 
of  smaller  cities  equally  devastating  prices  associated  with  meeting  federal 
environmental  laws.  In  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  for  example,  a  commu- 
nity of  over  90,000  people  will  be  spending  $230  million  to  comply  with  federal 
clean  water  mandates. 

What  is  "exciting"  about  the  crisis  is  the  reaction  of  Americans  to  rising  water 
and  sewer  bills.  In  Boston,  ratepayers  will  pay  about  95  percent  of  the  cost  of 
meeting  federal  clean  water  requirements.  In  New  York  City,  a  recent  estimate 
showed  that  ratepayers  would  be  responsible  for  98.55  percent  of  the  cost.  One 
legacy  of  the  past  decade  has  been  an  increase  in  federal  mandates  dictating 
local  spending — and,  at  the  same  time,  a  wholesale  federal  retreat  from  funding 
those  requirements.  In  addition  to  outraged  ratepayers,  environmentalists  are 
increasingly  concerned  that  important  environmental  laws  will  be  modified,  if 
not  repealed,  by  growing  ratepayer  anger.  Businesses  are  concerned  about 
regional  competitiveness,  as  some  cities  spend  billions  while  others  spend  very 
few  dollars  to  improve  or  maintain  their  infrastructure. 
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A  1990  study  commissioned  by  the  National  Utility  Contractors  Association 
detailed  how,  during  the  years  1993  to  2000,  as  much  as  $10  billion  annually 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  standards  established  under  the  Clean  Water  and 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Acts.  Similar  estimates  have  been  made  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  National 
Water  Education  Council.  The  federal  government  needs  to  put  water  and 
wastewater  projects  on  par  with  projects  aimed  at  rebuilding  our  roads,  bridges, 
and  mass  transit  systems.  Water  and  wastewater  capital  investments  are  as 
important  and  as  any  part  of  our  nation's  infrastructure.  Startling  achievements 
can  be  accomplished  if  the  federal  government  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
resume  its  partnership  with  state  and  local  government.  But  clean  water  has 
a  large  price  attached  to  it.  Boston's  water  and  sewer  rates  will  double  again 
by  the  year  2000.  By  that  year,  the  average  family  in  Boston  will  be  paying 
approximately  $1 100  annually  for  their  water  and  sewer  bills,  up  from  $135  in 
1 985.  Similar  rate  hikes  are  projected  for  many  other  cities. 

The  federal  government  must  play  a  role  in  funding  environmental  mandates 
such  as  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  These  can  be 
augmented  by  tax  credits  for  water-saving  equipment,  tax  deductibility  for  water 
and  sewer  fees  and  special  assistance  for  low-income  families. 

Transportation 

Transportation  policy  has  historically  been  linked  to  economic  development  and 
the  growth  and  health  of  cities.  The  construction  of  inland  waterways,  the 
intercontinental  railroad  and  the  interstate  highway  system  each  opened  new 
markets  and  ushered  in  periods  of  national  economic  expansion. 

Federal  transportation  policies  were  not  guided  by  a  recognition  of  the  role  of 
the  cities  in  the  national  economy.  Cities  like  Boston  are  a  key  source  of 
America's  economic  growth  because  they  bring  together  workers,  decision- 
makers, capital,  and  products.  It  is  the  density  of  transportation  facilities  within 
cities  that  makes  this  concentration  of  resources  possible. 

Without  such  a  perspective  on  the  role  of  cities  in  national  economic  growth, 
recent  federal  programs  have  often  undermined  American  cities.  Most  recently, 
the  Interstate  Highway  Act  of  1 956  initiated  an  explosive  period  of  growth  in  the 
country  that  profoundly  changed  the  way  we  lived.  Highway  projects  contrib- 
uted to  the  dispersal  of  residents  and  jobs  to  distant  suburbs  and  physically 
divided  cities  and  their  neighborhoods.  Transit,  which  had  been  the  backbone 
of  the  nation's  local  transportation  system,  lost  ridership  and  capital  investment 
shrank. 

Boston's  history,  like  other  cities,  illustrates  the  results  of  these  policies.  The 
city's  population  dropped  from  810,000  in  1950  to  574,000  in  1990,  a  departure 
encouraged  in  part  by  roadway  building  and  housing  policies.    Suddenly  the 
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same  highways  that  promised  to  connect  our  cities  also  encouraged  people  and 
jobs  to  leave. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  invest  in  cities  and  the  transportation  systems  that 
serve  them,  the  federal  government  created  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  (UMTA)  in  1964.  UMTA  provided  support  for  day-to-day  opera- 
tions and  long-range  capital  expansion,  reversing  the  disinvestment  in  our  urban 
centers  that  characterized  the  highway  boom  period. 

During  the  1980s,  transit  funding  again  began  to  shrink.  Federal  operating 
assistance  for  all  mass  transit  systems  dropped  from  12.5  percent  of  operating 
costs  in  1980,  to  6.2  percent  in  1989.  Local  agencies  were  asked  to  pick  up 
an  increasingly  higher  share  of  operating  and  capital  costs.  The  new  admini- 
stration must  take  action  to  reverse  these  trends. 

■  Appropriate  the  Full  Authorization  of  ISTEA  Funds  to  Jump-Start  Local 
Economies.  The  1991  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Act  (ISTEA) 
authorizes  $155  billion  for  transportation  programs  over  the  next  six  years. 
ISTEA  presents  the  Clinton  Administration  with  an  opportunity  to  create  a  new 
infrastructure  strategy  aimed  at  economic  growth.  However,  ISTEA  also 
included  an  obligation  ceiling  approximately  15  percent  lower  than  the  authori- 
zation level.  The  FY93  Department  of  Transportation  appropriation  was  $3.5 
billion  below  authorization  levels.  Over  the  next  four  years,  this  approach 
would  withhold  expenditures  of  $15  billion  at  a  time  when  infrastructure 
investment  should  be  at  the  forefront  of  national  economic  agenda. 

Rudy  Oswald,  Director  of  Economic  Research  for  the  AFL-CIO,  indicated  in 
testimony  before  the  U.S.  Senate  that  $1  billion  in  infrastructure  contracts 
would  generate  15,000  to  22,000  jobs,  half  in  construction  and  half  in 
manufacturing,  trade,  transportation,  and  services.  Over  the  next  four  years, 
the  difference  between  spending  to  the  ISTEA  authorization  level  and  spend- 
ing to  the  obligation  ceiling  is  a  difference  of  between  225,000  to  333,000 
jobs. 

ISTEA  should  provide  a  stronger  mechanism  to  allow  cities  to  respond  to 
changing  travel  patterns.  Most  urban  transportation  systems  were  designed 
to  serve  the  downtown  core.  As  economic  growth  takes  place  in  areas 
outside  these  traditional  city  centers,  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  transit 
systems  to  serve  crosstown  commuting  patterns.  Not  only  will  such  service 
improve  access  to  jobs,  but  it  will  reduce  the  strain  on  existing  transit  and 
highway  systems. 

The  federal  government  should  provide  financial  assistance  to  help  urban 
areas  meet  federal  mandates  for  transit  service  improvements.  In  Massachu- 
setts alone,  it  is  estimated  that  the  transit  improvements  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  will  exceed  $4  billion  over  the  next  five  years.  Consequently,  cities  must 
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choose  between  local  transit  needs  and  federal  mandates  when  programming 
scarce  capital  dollars. 

Make  America  the  High-Speed  Rail  Capital  by  the  Year  2,000.  The  coun- 
try's historic  reliance  on  automobile  travel  has  delayed  development  of  the 
technology  for  high-speed  intercity  rail.  The  benefits  of  such  technology, 
widely  used  in  Europe  and  Japan,  would  enable  passenger  rail  service  to 
compete  effectively  with  airlines,  thereby  reducing  highway  and  airport  con- 
gestion. 

ISTEA  contains  provisions  to  promote  the  development  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  such  as  the  development  of  a  magnetic  levitation  prototype 
and  improvements  to  rail  travel  in  the  Northeast  corridor.  $500  million  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  $225  million  from  the  General  Fund  are  currently 
available. 

The  potential  benefits  of  high-speed  rail  are  enormous.  For  example,  intro- 
ducing three-hour  rail  service  between  Boston  and  New  York  City  would  divert 
up  to  three  million  passengers  a  year  from  crowded  highways  and  airports 
and  eliminate  2,600  tons  of  air  pollutants  annually.  This  project  will  create 
1 ,000  construction  jobs  and  generate  $1  billion  in  economic  impacts  during 
construction;  upon  completion  it  will  create  nearly  5,000  permanent  jobs  and 
over  $400  million  a  year  in  economic  impacts. 

Several  other  states  have  established  authorities  or  commissions  to  develop 
high-speed  rail  programs:  Texas  envisions  a  279  mile  line,  Florida  a  325  mile 
system  and  a  270  mile  line  is  being  considered  between  Los  Angeles  and  Las 
Vegas.  These  states  estimate  construction  costs  at  $8-9  billion.  The  sys- 
tem's focus  on  short-haul  intercity  trips,  which  can  be  competitive  with  air 
flight  times  and  costs,  especially  if  fuel  prices  increase,  addresses  air  travel 
congestion  and  is  consistent  with  growth  management  plans. 

Innovative  concepts,  such  as  magnetic  levitation,  which  may  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  transportation  system  in  the  next  century  were  pioneered  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  post-cold  war  environment,  the  need  to  develop  a  high 
speed  rail  network  can  be  an  enormous  opportunity  to  refocus  the  research 
and  development  efforts  of  the  defense  industry  to  advance  new  transporta- 
tion technologies  and  systems.  Portions  of  proposed  cuts  in  the  military 
budget  could  be  redirected  to  fund  the  program,  allowing  the  United  States 
to  compete  more  effectively  with  European  and  Japanese  manufactures. 

Accelerate  Development  and  Implementation  of  Intelligent  Vehicle  High- 
way Systems.  Traffic  congestion  is  a  major  economic  and  environmental 
problem  throughout  the  nation.  In  urban  areas,  travel  delay,  excess  fuel  and 
higher  insurance  premiums  cost  more  than  $1  billion  per  year.  The  severity 
of  congestion  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  the  EPA  has  classified  20  urban 
areas  in  serious  to  extreme  ozone  non-attainment  categories. 
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Constructing  new  roads  and  adding  new  lanes  is  often  not  an  option  for  urban 
areas,  as  right-of-way  constraints  and  environmental  concerns  limit  options. 
As  a  result,  programs  to  improve  roadway  efficiency  must  be  part  of  efforts 
to  improve  urban  transportation  systems  and  provide  reliable  access  for  our 
economic  activities. 

ISTEA  promotes  Intelligent  Vehicle  Highway  Systems  as  a  way  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  safety  of  the  national  transportation  system.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  estimated  in  a  1991  report  to  Congress  that  IVHS  had  the 
potential  to  reduce  commuting  delays  by  up  to  50  percent  in  urban  areas, 
reduce  fuel  consumption  by  1 0  percent  and  cut  auto  emissions  by  1 5  percent. 
ISTEA  will  fund  IVHS  at  approximately  $660  million  over  six  years,  providing 
$158  million  for  research  and  development. 

The  market  for  IVHS  is  enormous.  Lockheed  and  AT&T  have  estimated  that 
the  domestic  IVHS  market  will  exceed  $200  billion  over  the  next  20  years. 
IVHS  is  also  an  opportunity  to  convert  defense  spending  to  peace  dividends. 
Many  of  the  nation's  defense  research  facilities  and  university  research 
programs,  like  Draper  Lab  and  Lincoln  Lab  near  Boston,  are  ideal  candidates 
to  incubate  new  industries  to  take  advantage  of  the  future  of  this  technology 
and  some  have  already  begun  to  explore  this  emerging  market.  Defense 
contractor's,  such  as  Lockheed,  are  also  showing  interest  that  should  be 
further  encouraged. 

Redirect  Airport  Funds  to  Improve  Mass  Transit.  Air  travel  continues  to 
grow  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  community  and  environmental 
concerns  pose  major  challenges  for  future  airport  construction.  As  a  result, 
air  travel  is  at  a  crossroads,  with  little  opportunity  to  expand  capacity  in  the 
foreseeable  future  and  congestion  conditions  that  cost  airlines  and  their 
customers  $5  billion  each  year,  and  act  as  an  impediment  to  economic 
expansion  and  job  growth. 

Part  of  the  congestion  problem  is  related  to  inadequate  groundside  access. 
Solutions  are  limited,  however,  given  community  and  environmental  con- 
cerns. In  urban  areas,  mass  transportation  and  roadway  management  ap- 
proaches are  solutions  to  congestion  caused  by  airport  travel.  Reduced 
congestion  would  benefit  both  passenger  and  goods  shipment  by  air,  particu- 
larly for  time  sensitive  goods  such  as  computers,  medical  supplies,  and 
biotechnology  products. 

The  federal  government  provides  funds  to  airport  authorities  through  the 
Airport  Improvements  Program.  In  addition,  the  FAA  has  authorized  airports 
to  collect  a  local  option  Passenger  Facility  Charge  of  up  to  $3  per  airline  ticket. 
Federal  guidelines  should  allow  localities  to  use  these  funds  to  improve 
ground  access,  particularly  when  these  transportation  programs  can  be  linked 
to  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 
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In  addition,  the  federal  government  should  take  steps  to  spend  down  the 
surplus  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  collected  from  airport 
fees.  There  is  $1 0  billion  in  the  airport  trust  fund,  yet  only  $4  billion  has  been 
obligated  to  projects  throughout  the  country.  These  funds  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  airport  improvements  and,  in  areas  where  existing  facilities  cannot 
accommodate  future  demand,  identification  of  alternative  airport  sites. 

A  portion  of  the  $6  billion  should  be  used  to  fund  a  public/private  partnership 
with  the  airline  industry  to  develop  new  technologies,  such  as  quieter  and 
more  fuel  efficient  engines. 

Fiber  Optics  Communication  Networks 

Changes  in  our  economy  toward  service  and  knowledge  industries  will  make 
infrastructure  for  the  transmission  of  information,  such  as  satellites  and  fiber 
optic  data  transmission  cables,  critical  to  our  future.  Fiber  optic  cable  offers  the 
opportunity  to  revolutionize  communication.  The  technology  is  available,  but  its 
application  is  stalled  by  regulation  and  lack  of  support.  The  nation  which  takes 
the  lead  in  the  undertaking  will  be  in  a  position  to  respond  to  strong  market 
demand  overseas. 

Unlike  conventional  wire  fiber-optic  cable  is  not  dependent  on  an  electric  current 
or  a  metallic  conductor.  Rather,  light  beams  are  used  to  transport  sound  or 
images  from  one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  other.  As  thin  as  a  strand  of  hair,  fiber 
cable  is  capable  of  transmitting  over  50,000  conversations  at  once.  The  present 
telecommunications  and  investment  community  has  not  pursued  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  new  technology  because  of  regulatory  restrictions  and  and  corporate 
strategies  that  focus  on  specific  rather  than  general  communication  services. 

The  untried  nature  of  this  enterprise,  its  costs,  and  the  regulatory  environment 
in  the  communications  industry  dictate  that  the  federal  government  must  be  a 
partner  in  initiating  the  fiber  optics  highway.  The  undertaking  is  an  appropriate 
national  priority. 

-  The  federal  government  should  establish  fiber  optics  communication  networks 
as  a  project  of  national  significant. 

»  It  should  establish  a  demonstration  project  in  which  an  appropriate  federal 
agency  joined  with  one  or  more  cities  to  create  a  complete  municipal  fiber 
optic  network. 

Bank  Reform  and  Capital  Access 

American  businesses  are  suffering  from  two  serious  flaws  in  the  current  banking 
system.  Banking  regulations,  a  lack  of  federal  oversight  over  financial  markets, 
and  a  short-term  high-yield  philosophy  led  to  the  disastrous  speculative  run  of 
the  1 980s.  Banks,  savings  and  loans,  insurers,  and  pensions  funds,  freed  from 
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regulatory  and  tax  consequences  built  up  portfolios  strong  on  leveraged  buy- 
outs and  junk  bonds  and  weak  on  productive  investments. 

The  Savings  and  Loan  crisis,  and  its  bail-out,  is  primarily  about  a  transfer  of 
wealth  from  the  poor  and  middle  class  to  the  very  rich.  President  Bush  has 
asked  America's  taxpayers  for  a  multi-billion  dollar  installment  to  bail  out  the 
mismanaged  and  corrupt  savings  and  loan  industry.  This  is  only  part  of  the 
larger  bail-out  plan  that  could  end  up  costing  taxpayers  over  $500  billion. 

Middle  class  and  poor  Americans  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  bail-out  of 
wealthy  depositors  and  incompetent  and  corrupt  Savings  and  Loan  executives. 
Washington  should  not  divert  funds  that  could  be  invested  in  much-needed  job 
creating  projects. 

Wealthy  depositors  from  every  region  of  the  country  fostered  the  Savings  and 
Loan  feeding  frenzy  of  the  1980s.  They  used  their  institutions — and  their 
government  insured  deposits — to  invest  in  irresponsible  and  even  illegal  finan- 
cial schemes.  Many  Savings  and  Loans  have  gone  bankrupt  as  a  result  of  poor 
investment  decisions  fueled  by  greed  and  mismanagement. 

With  the  near  collapse  of  the  federal  banking  system,  federal  regulators,  led  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  reacted  to  the  investment  excesses 
of  the  1 980s  by  clamping  down  on  bank  portfolios.  The  result  has  been  a  credit 
crunch  of  serious  proportions  characterized  by  sudden  loan  callings,  termination 
of  lines  of  credit,  and  nearly  complete  disinterest  in  new  commercial  lending  on 
the  part  of  major  banks. 

For  businesses  located  in  the  inner  city,  the  lack  of  credit  availability  is  not  a 
new  problem,  but  simply  a  worsening  of  traditional  lending  patterns.  Inner  city 
businesses  face  a  multitude  of  barriers  to  credit,  including  ignorance  of  urban 
markets,  racial  discrimination,  unwillingness  to  make  relatively  small  loans,  and 
a  lack  of  technical  sophistication.  The  credit  crunch  of  the  past  two  years  has 
simply  exacerbated  these  problems. 

An  increasing  obstacle  to  economic  growth  in  our  inner  cities  is  an  absence  of 
adequate  credit  enhancement  and  venture  capital  to  support  permanent  job 
creation.  There  is  alarming  evidence  that  private  capital  markets  are  not  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  America's  growth  industries  without  some  element  of  risk 
management  administered  at  the  federal  level.  Biotechnology  companies  for 
example,  particularly  at  their  earliest  stages,  are  finding  access  to  capital 
increasingly  difficult. 

The  new  administration  must  take  a  leadership  role  in  increasing  access  to 
capital.  This  action  should  include  the  following  initiatives: 

■  Guarantee  that  the  Savings  and  Loan  bail-out  is  funded  by  a  surcharge  on 
the  very  wealthy,  a  fee  on  dollar  clearinghouse  transactions,  or  a  special 
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deposit  insurance  assessment  on  banks,  not  by  taxing  poor  and  middle-in- 
come Americans. 

■  Ease  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  portfolio  restrictions  to  end  the 
credit  crunch. 

■  Capitalize  community  development  banks  like  the  Shore  Bank  in  Chicago 
which  have  an  explicit  commitment  to  community  lending  through  the  FDIC 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

■  Encourage  federally  regulated  pension  funds  to  establish  or  invest  in  venture 
funds  for  emerging  industries,  perhaps  through  a  guarantee  program. 

In  cities  across  the  nation,  hundreds  of  critical  development  projects  cannot 
proceed  as  originally  conceived  because  of  substantially  weakened  real  estate 
markets.  For  example,  a  site  originally  designated  as  an  office  building  is  not 
likely  to  be  built  in  this  century,  because  of  the  oversupply  of  office  space.  Many 
of  these  projects  were  financed  by  banks  and  savings  and  loans  which  have 
since  been  absorbed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  current  fire-sale  disposition  procedures  for 
properties  foreclosed  by  the  FDIC  are  serving  neither  the  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  the  property  is  located  nor  the  federal  government. 

A  careful  planning  and  development  process,  whereby  property  is  examined  for 
alternative  uses  and  enhanced  by  zoning  changes  to  reflect  what  is  currently 
financeable,  if  necessary,  would  serve  both  federal  and  local  governments.  The 
following  section  presents  further  recommendations. 

Rather  than  foreclosing  and  auctioning  property  without  regard  to  its  potential, 
cities  can  plan,  repackage,  market,  and  sell  those  properties  in  which  it  has  an 
interest  or  expertise,  thereby  recognizing  a  higher  return  to  both  the  federal 
government  and  the  city. 

Tax  Reform  for  Growth  and  Productivity 

During  the  1 980s,  some  of  the  finest  financial  minds  in  America  dedicated  their 
talents  to  using  the  federal  tax  code  to  subsidize  corporate  speculation  rather 
than  investment  for  new  growth  and  productivity. 

Utilizing  the  Net  Operating  Loss  provisions  in  the  federal  tax  code,  dozens  of 
corporations  found  it  practical  to  merge  losing  operations  with  profitable  enter- 
prises in  order  to  offset  corporate  income  taxes.  In  the  1980s,  corporations 
avoided  paying  $100  billion  in  income  taxes  by  utilizing  the  Net  Operating  Loss 
provision. 
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Deductions  for  interest  expenses  were  originally  intended  to  encourage  borrow- 
ing for  new  plant  and  equipment  to  increase  productivity.  During  the  1980s, 
however,  keen  investment  bankers  discovered  how  to  make  millions  by  buying 
out  productive  enterprises  with  speculative  bonds  that  generated  enormous 
interest  deductions.  In  one  of  the  most  famous  cases,  RJR  Nabisco,  acquired 
by  an  investment  banking  firm  with  long-term  debt  and  junk  bonds,  wrote  off  $3 
billion  in  interest  payments  from  1989  to  1990.  In  this  way,  the  new  owners  of 
the  company  avoided  paying  more  than  $1  billion  in  corporate  income  taxes. 

While  corporate  tax  reform  cannot  guarantee  productive  investments,  the  new 
administration  must  pay  particular  care  to  avoid  the  excesses  of  the  1 980s  and 
encourage  productive  investment  in  America's  competitive  future. 

■  Amend  the  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains  to  encourage  longer  term  holdings 
over  short-term  speculation  in  stocks  and  other  investment  instruments. 

•  Encourage  tax  exempt  pension  funds  to  invest  for  the  long-term.  Tax  disin- 
centives should  be  developed  for  short-term  speculative  investments. 

■  Make  tax-exempt  industrial  revenue  bond  program  permanent 

Small-issue  industrial  revenue  bonds  allow  public  agencies  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  certain  types  of  industrial  development.  The  program  is  one  of  the 
very  few  tax-subsidized  financing  tools  targeted  directly  at  new  industrial  devel- 
opment. However,  for  the  past  several  years,  the  small  issue  industrial  revenue 
bond  program  has  been  extended  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  and  expired  in  June 
of  1992.  The  extension  of  the  small  issue  industrial  revenue  bond  program 
should  be  passed  and  made  permanent. 

■  Expand  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Program  for  Inner-City  Commercial  Projects. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  placed  severe  limits  on  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  commercial  development  projects.  While  abuses  of  such  a  program 
must  be  avoided,  the  tax-exempt  bond  program  should  be  reauthorized  with 
"enterprise  zone"  projects  exempted  from  the  current  "cap." 

■  Create  A  Threshold  Investment  Tax  Credit.  An  investment  tax  credit  which 
would  encourage  new  investments  in  productive  activities  should  be  enacted. 
One  proposal  for  a  self-financing  equipment  tax  credit  would  provide  incen- 
tives to  American  service  and  manufacturing  industries  to  modernize  equip- 
ment, give  an  immediate  boost  to  capital  goods  demand,  raise  American 
productivity,  and  virtually  pay  for  itself  by  limiting  the  credit  to  investments 
above  and  beyond  average  historic  levels.  This  proposal,  for  a  threshold 
investment  tax  credit  would  have  an  industry-wide,  rather  than  firm-specific 
threshold  and  would  focus  the  tax  break  on  extra  activity  only,  rather  than  to 
investment  which  would  have  taken  place  with  or  without  the  credit. 

■  Establish  Urban  Enterprise  Zones  With  Adequate  Resources.  This  past 
summer,  after  sweeping  the  "quiet  riots"  of  urban  America  under  the  rug  for 
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12  years,  the  very  real  riots  of  Los  Angeles  forced  the  Republican  administra- 
tion to  reconsider  its  urban  policies.  But,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
Washington's  urban  policy  became  Enterprise  Zones,  and  even  that  limited 
initiative  is  set  to  die  in  a  year-end  veto. 

The  Urban  Aid  Bill,  passed  in  October  by  Congress,  had  as  its  centerpiece 
the  Enterprise  Zone.  This  response  to  the  Los  Angeles  riots  of  April  and  the 
intransigence  of  community  development  in  predominantly  minority,  inner  city 
areas  of  the  country,  has  been  excessively  compromised  by  unrelated  tax 
incentives  which  do  nothing  to  address  the  flight  of  capital  from  American 
cities  and  their  subsequent  deterioration. 

The  current  Urban  Aid  Bill,  costing  $27  billion  over  five  years,  spends  only 
$7  billion  and  distributes  that  in  over  50  Enterprise  Zones.  A  significant 
number  of  these  zones  are  rural.  The  bill,  which  is  currently  awaiting  Presi- 
dential veto,  should  be  rewritten  to  concentrate  on  50  Enterprise  Zones  in  the 
nation's  largest  cities,  with  another  50  chosen  on  a  discretionary  basis.  This 
refinement  of  the  bill  should  also  include  careful  targeting  and  coordination 
of  tax  incentives,  technical  and  supportive  services  and  infrastructure  im- 
provements to  truly  achieve  job  creation  and  economic  opportunity  for  the 
distressed  inner  cities  of  the  nation.  Subsequent  sections  in  this  report  also 
address  targeted  crime  prevention  and  education  strategies  which  may  also 
fit  into  the  "zone"  concept. 

Enterprise  zones,  as  currently  legislated,  apply  the  "Field  of  Dreams"  strategy 
to  solving  our  urban  problems.  Throw  enough  tax  breaks  the  way  of  business 
and  they  will  come  to  inner  city  neighborhoods,  invest,  and  create  jobs  for 
city  residents.  Unfortunately,  the  documented  results  of  enterprise  zones  in 
the  37  states  which  have  them  do  not  always  bear  out  this  theory  as  well  as 
we  would  hope.  We  therefore  must  learn  from  the  experiences  and  results 
of  our  past  to  create  more  directed  and  effective  enterprise  zones  of  tomor- 
row. 

One  study  of  the  New  Jersey  enterprise  zone  program,  often  touted  as  one 
of  the  most  successful,  found  that  only  one-third  of  the  zone  businesses 
attributed  their  location  in  the  zones  to  tax  breaks.  A  recent  survey  of 
companies  located  in  Philadelphia  enterprise  zones  found  that  few  compa- 
nies attributed  their  location  to  tax  benefits.  Several  surveys  of  the  Michigan 
enterprise  zone  programs  found  that  tax  incentives  without  other  accompa- 
nying benefits  had  little  impact  upon  business  location  decisions. 

While  the  tax  incentives  aspect  of  enterprise  zones  have  met  with  mixed 
results  at  best,  there  is  some  evidence  that  more  comprehensive  enterprise 
zone  programs  have  been  able  to  increase  inner  city  investment  and  create 
jobs.  At  a  minimum,  enterprise  zones  have  given  since  local  communities  a 
method  of  assembling  various  resources,  creating  a  focus  for  their  local 
economy,  and  assisting  with  marketing  and  business  attraction. 
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Several  studies  have  concluded  that  factors  such  as  quality  of  infrastructure, 
access  to  markets,  access  to  skilled  labor,  good  site  availability,  and  per- 
ceived business  climate  may  be  far  more  important  locational  factors  than  tax 
incentives. 

A  1988  United  States  General  Accounting  Office  study  of  the  Maryland 
enterprise  zone  program  found  that  financial  inducements  such  as  tax  incen- 
tives were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  surveyed  companies.  Market  access 
was  the  most  important  feature  while  available  community  services  (public 
safety,  schools)  and  favorable  site  characteristics  (utilities,  roads,  site  condi- 
tions) were  noted  as  the  other  most  important  issues  for  location. 

There  is  no  question  that  inner  city  communities  need  new  tools  to  attract  and 
keep  businesses  and  create  new  job  opportunities.  Enterprise  zones  may  be 
a  good  mechanism  to  bring  those  tools  under  one  programmatic  roof,  but  we 
must  make  sure  to  provide  tools  that  work.  Also,  we  must  ensure  that 
enterprise  zone  incentives  are  carefully  targeted  to  avoid  benefiting  residents 
outside  of  zones  or  companies  which  are  simply  moving  from  one  side  of  town 
to  another  to  take  advantage  of  enterprise  zone  incentives. 

The  risk  of  enterprise  zone  abuse  is  very  real.  The  enterprise  zone  program 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  often  touted  as  a  shining  example  of  enterprise 
zones  at  their  best.  Yet,  because  of  political  expedience  and  few  controls, 
Louisville  now  has  an  enterprise  zone  of  45.7  square  miles,  larger  than  many 
major  cities.  Other  enterprise  zones  have  experienced  some  new  invest- 
ment, but  very  little  local  hiring. 

At  a  minimum,  a  federal  enterprise  zone  program  must  contain  careful 
targeting  language.  Enterprise  zones  should  be  limited  to  low-income  urban 
areas,  or  areas  which  have  experienced  high  rates  of  unemployment,  and 
they  should  be  limited  in  size.  All  tax  incentives  should  be  tied  to  new 
investment,  business  expansion  or  new  job  creation,  and  "smoke  stack 
chasing"  or  moving  companies  from  one  side  of  town  to  another  should  not 
be  allowed. 

The  recent  enterprise  zone  program  passed  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  tax 
bill  provided  a  good  start  for  a  more  comprehensive  urban  aid  package  than 
simple  tax  incentives.  The  Congressional  proposal  included  a  package  of  job 
training,  education,  community  policing,  and  community  development  pro- 
grams. Yet,  the  Congressional  proposal  does  not  provide  a  comprehensive 
set  of  economic  development  tools  which  will  ensure  inner  city  investment. 

An  adequate  enterprise  zone  program  must  include  infrastructure  funds  for 
improvements  necessary  to  prepare  sites.  Low  interest  business  loans  and 
equity  assistance  programs  should  be  made  available.  Loan  and  technical 
assistance  should  be  made  available  for  new  small  businesses  in  enterprise 
zones,  the  research  and  development  tax  credit  should  be  doubled,  and  the 
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program  should  stress  the  creation  of  new  businesses  through  innovation 
centers  or  incubator  facilities. 

Job  training  programs  should  be  made  available  for  enterprise  zone  residents 
with  basic  skills  programs  as  well  as  specifically  targeted  occupational  skills 
programs.  Provisions  should  be  make  for  the  participation  of  hiring  firms  in 
job  training  programs.  And,  clear  local  hiring  requirements  should  be  tied  to 
all  tax  incentives,  loan  programs,  and  other  enterprise  zone  incentives. 

Enterprise  zones,  when  combined  with  effective  development  tools,  offer 
inner  city  communities  the  opportunity  to  attract  investment  and  create  new 
job  opportunities.  But,  without  careful  targeting  and  marshalling  of  incentives 
and  resources,  the  opportunity  to  retain  and  create  jobs,  provide  venues  of 
risk  capital  and  sweat  equity,  can  be  a  marginal  exercise,  and  an  unfulfilled 
promise  to  urban  America. 

GROWING  THE  ECONOMY 

Support  for  Emerging  Industries 

For  the  past  thirty  years,  cities  across  the  country  experienced  a  decline  of 
mainstay  industries  such  as  textiles,  shoes,  and  apparel.  The  economic  salva- 
tion for  many  of  these  cities  has  been  the  steadily-growing  allocation  of  federal 
research  and  development  dollars  for  weaponry  and  defense-related  enter- 
prises. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  places  us  at  yet  another  crossroads.  Having  conceded 
much  of  the  job-creation  benefits  of  "low-tech"  industries  to  developing  nations 
across  the  globe,  we  now  face  an  era  of  defense-related  cuts  which  threaten  as 
much  as  six  percent  of  the  nation's  labor  force.  Converting  defense  resources 
and  the  research  and  development  they  support,  to  commercial  uses  seems 
inevitable.  But  how  can  government,  academia,  and  the  private  sector  best 
work  together  to  bridge  the  gap? 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  sharing  of  worldwide  military  defense 
responsibilities  can  benefit  the  growth  industries  of  tomorrow.  By  directing 
defense-related  dollars  to  the  nation's  emerging  industries,  such  as  environ- 
mental, biomedical,  advanced  materials,  communications,  and  computer  tech- 
nology, many  cities  can  use  their  existing  competitive  advantages  to  create  jobs. 
These  competitive  advantages  include  the  location  of  strong  research  institu- 
tions, skilled  labor  forces,  and  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  support  manufac- 
turing and  commerce. 

Universities  across  the  nation  are  engaged  in  research  which  has  applied 
business  applications  in  a  number  of  advanced  technologies.  In  a  global 
economy,  technology  travels  across  borders  a  lightning  speed — the  challenge 
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for  America  will  be  to  assure  that  commercial  applications  of  research  and  new 
technologies  will  create  jobs  and  income  here  at  home. 

The  new  industrial  base  in  cities  will  be  supported  by  knowledge-based  "facto- 
ries" which  more  closely  resemble  scientific  laboratories  and  processing  centers 
than  assembly-line  operations.  Many  of  the  entrepreneurs  who  develop  the  new 
industries  will  need  to  be  weaned  from  government-supported  research  in 
universities  and  hospitals  and  from  high-technology  companies  which  have 
been  dependent  on  defense-related  contracts  for  new  product  development  and 
"spin-off"  industrial  activity. 

The  new  technologies  and  the  entrepreneurs  who  will  develop  them  need  a 
home,  access  to  venture  capital,  and  a  trained  work  force  to  become  viable 
businesses  and  ultimately  foster  a  rebirth  of  manufacturing  in  American  cities. 
Economist  Michael  Porter  observes  that  highly  competitive  industries  such  as 
biotechnology,  medical  instrumentation,  pharmaceuticals,  advanced  materials, 
and  environmental  remediation,  are  almost  always  found  in  tight  geographic 
clusters. 

Nurturing  these  new  industry  clusters  requires  an  approach  which  promotes 
public-private  partnerships  capitalizing  on  a  region's  inherent  advantages,  and 
developing  the  "special-need"  infrastructure  which  removes  barriers  and  pro- 
motes growth  of  emerging  industries. 

Successful  programs  like  the  Ben  Franklin  Fund  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Biotechnology  Research  Institute,  and  the  North  Carolina  Biotechnol- 
ogy Center  in  the  Research  Triangle  are  paving  the  way  for  technology  growth 
through  economic  development  and  education. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Fund  was  created  in  1982  with  an  initial  state  grant  of 
$1  million.  Four  centers  were  created  throughout  the  state  and  are  closely 
linked  with  a  public  or  private  university.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  retaining  and 
expanding  jobs  in  those  regions  through  development  of  high  technology 
companies  and  the  leveraging  of  private  capital.  The  majority  of  these  projects 
foster  corporate  research  and  development  and  funds  also  support  technology 
transfer,  incubator  space,  and  targeted  job  training.  The  success  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Fund,  a  relatively  small  investment  that  currently  stands  at  $22  million 
annually,  is  reflected  in  its  accomplishments: 

■  A  state  investment  of  $214  million  has  been  matched  with  over  $687  million 
in  private  funds. 

■  13,273  jobs  have  been  created  and  1 1 ,490  have  been  retained. 

■  824  companies  have  been  created  and  1,030  companies  have  been  ex- 
panded. 

■  540  products  commercialized  and  manufacturing  processes  implemented. 
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The  Massachusetts  Biotechnology  Research  Institute  currently  operates  a 
"super-incubator"  on  a  75  acre  former  state  mental  hospital  in  Worcester. 
MBRI's  facilities  have  allowed  this  central  Massachusetts  city  to  virtually  build 
a  biotech  industry  from  scratch,  including  the  recent  location  of  a  major  BASF 
research  and  development  facility.  But,  what  makes  the  MBRI  program  so 
unique  is  that  in  addition  to  low  cost  real  estate,  the  facility  also  operates  a 
venture  capital  firm  for  new  and  emerging  firms.  Commonwealth  BioVentures 
Inc.  provides  equity  for  new  and  emerging  biotech  companies,  both  within  and 
outside  Worcester's  borders,  in  exchange  for  an  equity  stake  and  some  man- 
agement controls  over  the  companies. 

Competitive  Cities  Initiative 

■  To  support  these  emerging  industries,  A  $2  billion  "American  Innovations 
Corporation"  should  be  forced  to  provide  grants  and  loan  guarantees  to 
emerging  industries,  particularly  those  willing  to  locate  in  urban  areas. 

■  A  $500  million  Trade  and  Economic  Development  Partnership  Act  should  be 
enacted  which  would  provide  cities  with  grants  and  loans  to  develop  facilities 
such  as  "super-incubators"  which  will  house  new  companies  in  emerging 
technology  industries  such  as  biotechnology,  environmental  technology,  and 
advanced  materials. 

It  would  also  support  local  trade  and  tourism  developer  initiatives.  At  least  half 
the  funds  granted  must  be  spent  in  enterprise  zones.  The  centers  will  provide 
low-cost  real  estate,  venture  capital,  and  job  training  programs.  The  incubator 
facilities  will  also  link  university  research,  entrepreneurs,  and  enterprise  oppor- 
tunities to  take  advantage  of  new  research  and  business  opportunities.  Federal 
money  spent  on  this  emerging  industry  incubator  would  be  used  to  leverage 
private  investment. 

Jobs  From  the  Environment 

Americans  have  been  offered  a  false  choice.  We  are  being  asked  to  choose 
between  the  quality  of  our  environment,  the  health  of  our  families,  and  the 
strength  of  our  economy.  Such  a  choice  is  unnecessary,  unfair,  and  will  lead 
America  to  miss  tremendous  opportunities  for  economic  growth. 

Japanese  representatives  to  the  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  De  Janeiro  in  June  came 
ready  to  do  business.  They  saw  new  opportunities  for  profits  in  recycling, 
environmental  technology,  and  clean-up  efforts.  The  United  States  was  seen 
at  the  Earth  Summit  as  an  obstruction  to  environmental  health.  Unlike  Japan, 
the  United  States  does  not  have  the  inclination  or  the  plan  to  convert  environ- 
mental crises  and  regulations  into  new  business  and  job  opportunities. 

A  new  industry  is  growing  in  environmental  protection  and  clean-up.  The 
environmental  industry  is  made  up  of  a  diverse  set  of  companies  carrying  out 
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services  or  creating  products  which  help  mitigate  environmental  problems. 
Though  a  relatively  new  industry,  expanding  core  areas  of  dynamic,  innovative 
companies  make  the  industry  a  rapidly  growing  employer  in  Massachusetts  and 
several  other  key  regions  nationally. 

According  to  the  Environmental  Business  Journal,  the  environmental  industry 
will  grow  nationally  at  an  average  rate  of  seven  percent  over  the  next  five  years. 
In  the  New  England  region  this  growth  rate  is  likely  to  be  higher.  According  to 
William  K.  Reilly,  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
national  market  for  "envirotech"  goods  and  services  exceeds  $100  billion 
annually,  while  the  international  market  is  above  $200  billion  and  growing 
rapidly. 

The  environmental  industry  can  be  divided  into  two  relatively  distinct  sectors: 
those  companies  whose  focus  is  on  solid  waste  handling,  and  those  whose 
focus  is  the  management  and  clean-up  of  environmental  hazards.  The  solid 
waste  sector  consists  largely  of  recyclers  and  manufacturers  of  recycled  prod- 
ucts. The  environmental  mitigation  sector  includes  companies  which  manufac- 
ture products  of  provide  services  to  monitor,  mitigate  and  clean  up 
environmental  problems.  This  sector  includes  water  treatment,  hazardous 
materials  testing  and  mitigation,  energy  conservation,  and  the  manufacturing  of 
environmental  equipment  and  products. 

Though  it  is  young,  the  environmental  industry  is  a  substantial  and  growing 
generator  of  new  jobs.  While  there  are  no  reliable  national  estimates,  in 
Massachusetts  alone,  1 00,000  people  are  employed  in  environmental  jobs,  with 
20,000  in  Boston  alone. 

It  is  estimated  that  recycling  municipal  waste  directly  creates  one  job  in  collec- 
tion and  processing  for  every  465  tons  of  annual  material  recycling.  For  the 
average  American  city,  direct  recycling  translates  into  more  than  300  new  jobs 
with  hundreds  of  additional  jobs  in  recycling-related  industries. 

The  envirotech  industry  is  an  even  more  important  source  of  jobs.  This  industry 
includes  environmental  and  energy  companies  that  manufacture  products  or 
provide  services  for  environmental  clean-up  or  mitigation.  In  several  metropoli- 
tan areas  like  Boston,  clusters  of  new  emerging  and  rapid  growth  envirotech 
firms  are  beginning  to  become  major  employers.  From  wastewater  engineering 
to  hazardous  waste  mitigation  and  environmental  testing  instruments,  these 
new  firms  are  employing  thousands  of  new  people  each  year. 

The  new  administration  should  help  build  the  environmental  industry  with  a  new 
national  initiative: 

A  National  Initiative  for  Jobs  and  the  Environment 

Establish  an  emerging  environmental  industry  initiative  to  provide  several  key 
resources  for  environmental  firms.  The  initiative  should  include  resources  for 
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environmental  industry  incubators,  venture  capital  for  environmental  firms, 
and  loan  guarantees  for  environmental  firm  working  capital. 

■  Create  job  training  programs  targeting  jobs  in  environmental  industries 
such  as  conservation  and  testing  and  remediation  to  ensure  that  a  highly 
qualified  labor  force  is  prepared  to  take  the  new  environmental  jobs  of  the 
future. 

■  Promote  the  conversion  of  defense-related  industries  into  environmentally- 
beneficial  industries,  such  as  producing  mass  transit  vehicles,  improved  air 
pollution  control  equipment,  and  recycling  initiatives. 

■  Encourage  the  development  of  industries  which  will  promote  research  of 
products  to  improve  urban  environmental  quality  such  as  fuel-efficient  or 
electric  vehicles,  lesser  polluting  fuels,  etc. 

Tourism  and  Jobs 

Tourism  plays  a  key  role  in  the  economy  of  American  cities,  during  the  current 
recession,  tourism  has  consistently  remained  a  growing  industry  in  many  U.S. 
cities.  The  vast  majority,  about  80  percent,  of  travel  is  done  for  pleasure.  In 
1990,  Americans  took  971  million  pleasure  trips  or  vacations,  a  2.7  percent 
increase  over  1 989.  About  1 6  percent  of  the  trips  Americans  took  in  1 990  were 
for  business,  which  included  trips  taken  to  sell  a  company's  products  or  services; 
to  carry  out  its  operations;  to  consult  or  manage  a  company;  or  to  attend 
meetings,  conferences,  conventions,  and  trade  shows.  In  1 990,  there  were  21 0 
million  business  and  convention  person-trips  taken,  generating  $1 15  billion  in 
spending  nationally. 

According  to  the  U.S.T.D.C.'s  Travel  Economic  Impact  Model,  all  visitors, 
domestic  and  international,  contributed  $43.6  billion  in  tax  revenues  in  1990, 
about  4  percent  of  all  taxes  collected  nationally.  Domestic  travel  within  the 
United  States  generated  $38.1  billion  in  taxes  in  1991 ,  compared  with  $36  bil- 
lion in  1989.  The  federal  government  garnered  the  lion's  share — 56.3  per- 
cent— followed  by  state  governments,  which  received  28.7  percent  and  local 
governments,  which  collected  15.0  percent. 

The  travel  and  tourism  industry  is  the  nation's  third  largest  retail  industry,  after 
motor  vehicles  and  food  sales.  Domestic  and  international  visitors  spent  an 
estimated  $327.3  billion  in  the  U.S.  in  1 991 ,  an  increase  of  nearly  7  percent  over 
1989. 

Travel  expenditures  directly  generated  an  estimated  $83.4  billion  in  payroll  for 
American  workers  in  1 990,  a  five  percent  increase  over  1 989.  Travel  surpasses 
the  combined  payrolls  of  the  U.S.  steel  and  motor  vehicle  manufacturing 
industries. 
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Travelers  in  the  United  States  produce  secondary  impacts  over  and  above  that 
of  other  original  expenditures.  These  secondary  outputs  (sales)  and  earnings 
(wage  and  salary  income)  arise  from  indirect  and  induced  spending.  In  1990, 
including  the  multiplier  effect,  U.S.  resident  domestic  travel  expenditures 
reached  an  estimated  $664  billion,  while  payroll  earnings  totaled  nearly 
$196  billion  and  employment  reached  approximately  11.3  million,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates. 

Establish  a  Domestic  Tourism  Office  Within  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

This  office  should  have  the  responsibility  for  creating  and  reviewing  economic 
opportunities  within  the  department's  programs,  as  well  as  soliciting  propos- 
als from  city  planning  agencies  and  convention  and  visitors  bureaus.  The 
new  office  should  assist  in  programs  that  offer  job  training,  encourage 
combined  private  and  public  investment  that  refurbish  transportation  and 
facility  infrastructure,  promote  programs  that  reward  historic  preservation  and 
meet  federal  energy  goals,  reinforce  family-oriented  activity  programs  that 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  multicultural  heritage,  and  promote  shared 
market  alliances  between  cities. 

The  Arts  and  Jobs 

Numerous  economic  impact  studies  and  the  success  of  dozens  of  urban  cultural 
districts  and  thousands  of  model  arts  programs  clearly  illustrate  that  the  arts  are 
central  to  urban  liveability  and  economic  vitality.  The  arts  and  cultural  institu- 
tions contribute  to  that  economic  vitality  directly  by  providing  jobs  which  produce 
personal  income  and  public  revenues  and  indirectly  by  supporting  such  indus- 
tries as  printing,  public  relations,  publishing  and  graphic  arts,  construction,  food 
services,  office  supplies,  and  many  others.  These  institutions  also  enhance  the 
city's  overall  image  and  investment  climate,  building  tourism  and  improving  the 
city's  ability  to  attract  business  and  to  establish  a  presence  in  global  markets. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  tourism  industry  throughout  America  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  one  of  the  three  key  factors  in  attracting  visitors  to  a  city  is  the  ready 
access  of  affordable  cultural  activities.  The  financial  benefits  to  our  cities  is 
enormous  when  one  considers  that  for  every  dollar  spent  or  a  ticket  to  a  cultural 
event,  $2.78  is  spent  on  secondary  or  related  spending  such  as  restaurants, 
retail  shopping,  parking,  night  clubs,  and  hotels. 

While  the  arts  provide  aesthetic  enjoyment,  they  do  much  more.  They  give  a 
city  a  cohesive,  positive  image  that  encourages  economic  growth  and  promotes 
prosperity.  They  transmit  the  insights  and  sensibilities,  both  universal  and 
unique,  of  the  world's  civilizations  across  the  centuries  and  across  national  and 
ethnic  lines.  They  remind  us  of  our  common  humanity.  The  arts  are  central  to 
the  rebirth  of  our  cities  in  this  nation.  They  promote  cultural  understanding  by 
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fostering  tolerance,  neighborhood  stabilization  and  the  value  of  lifelong  learn- 
ing. The  cultural  arts  are  the  glue  that  transforms  a  city  into  a  community. 

Municipal  arts  agencies,  in  spite  of  their  broad  mandate,  are  today  ineligible  to 
apply  under  grant  programs  of  most  federal  agencies  and  departments.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  allocate  any  new  dollars  to  these  departments  in  order  to 
make  municipal  arts  agencies  eligible  and  thus  allow  these  federal  agencies  to 
assist  in  rebuilding  our  cities. 

Today,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  allocates  only  $2.6  million  of  its 
$174  million  budget  to  the  Local  Programs.  This  small  sum  is  the  major  vehicle 
for  funding  all  municipal  and  country  arts  agencies  in  every  community  in 
America. 

■  The  new  Administration  and  the  next  Congress  should  establish  a  minimum 
funding  level  of  $8  million  for  the  Locals  Program  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

■  Federal  programmatic  qualification  guidelines  should  be  changed  to  allow 
municipal  arts  agencies  to  be  eligible  to  apply  under  grant  programs  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  State  Department. 

•  The  historic  preservation  tax  credit  ought  to  be  extended  to  cover  certain 
cultural  facilities,  consistent  with  a  district-wide  redevelopment  strategy. 

JOB  TRAINING  AND  JOBS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Americans  are  increasingly  wondering  how  they  will  be  full  participants  in  a 
world  economy  in  which  jobs  and  job  skill  requirements  are  changing  at  dizzying 
speed.  And  they  are  finding  that  the  rules  of  the  economic  game  have  dramati- 
cally shifted.  Production  technology  has  grown  far  more  sophisticated,  and 
even  shop  floor  production  organization  and  techniques  have  changed  dramati- 
cally to  reflect  changing  customer  demands.  No  longer  is  the  large  production 
run  of  routinized  manufacturing  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  rapidly  changing 
demand  and  product  innovation.  "Just  in  time"  production,  and  "flexible  spe- 
cialization" are  the  new  buzzwords  of  industrial  productivity.  Capturing  smaller 
and  more  specialized  market  niches,  capacity  to  rapidly  change  product  line, 
and  ability  to  upgrade  and  innovate  both  product  and  production  techniques  are 
critical  for  increasing  market  share,  productivity,  and  ultimately  wage  levels. 

As  these  trends  have  come  to  dominate  industrial  production,  two  important 
trends  in  larger  labor  markets  have  taken  place.  Traditional  American  mass 
production  activities,  referred  to  as  "routine  production  services"  (Reich)  have 
either  migrated  to  lower  wage  areas  such  as  the  Third  World,  or  have  experi- 
enced dramatic  reductions  in  wage  levels. 
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A  second  trend  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  substitution  of 
traditional  manufacturing  jobs  with  service  jobs  and  what  has  been  called 
"knowledge  industries."  Those  segments  of  the  economy  which  are  experienc- 
ing significant  growth  include  the  manufacturing  sectors  which  add  high  value 
with  innovation,  new  technologies  and  highly  skilled  workers,  such  as  biomedi- 
cine,  telecommunications,  and  instruments  production;  as  well  as  those  sectors 
which  specialize  in  sophisticated  customer  service  and  what  has  been  called 
"symbolic-analytic  services"  (Reich),  such  as  health  care,  financial  services, 
and  environmental  consulting  to  name  just  a  few. 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  also  witnessed  shifting  trends  in  the  underlying 
demographic  structure  of  the  nation.  The  nation's  population  and  labor  force 
became  more  demographically  diverse;  adding  more  women,  more  blacks, 
more  Hispanics,  and  more  Asians,  thus  raising  new  employment  and  training 
challenges. 

Current  labor  force  projections  indicate  that  the  nation's  population  will  grow  by 
an  annual  rate  of  0.8  percent  from  1990  to  2005,  with  moderate  labor  force 
projections  of  1 .3  percent  annually.  Current  population  and  labor  force  trends 
support  the  projections.  Entrance  into  the  labor  force  from  1 990  to  2005  will  be 
most  rapid  among  women,  blacks,  Hispanics  and  Asians,  all  of  which  are 
expected  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  overall  labor  force,  though  white  males 
will  still  account  for  the  vast  majority  of  workers  in  2005.  The  number  of  young 
people  (aged  16-24  years)  in  the  labor  force  is  projected  to  grow  by  less  than 
one  percent  annually,  considerably  less  than  the  overall  growth  rate  of  the  labor 
force. 

Structural  changes  in  the  nation's  employment  and  unemployment  landscape 
also  have  serious  implications  for  employment  and  training.  What  has  made 
the  unemployment  trends  of  the  current  recession  more  severe  than  the  pre- 
vious recessions  is  that  they  cover  a  wider  spectrum  of  people,  cutting  across 
racial,  gender,  and  occupational  groups.  The  nation's  unemployment  rate 
increased  from  5.5  percent  in  July  1 990,  the  start  of  the  recession,  to  7.5  percent 
in  September  1 992,  leaving  close  to  1 0  million  Americans  unemployed  as  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year.  Among  racial  groups,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
blacks  continue  to  be  the  highest  at  13.7  percent  in  September  1992,  while 
Hispanics  and  whites  have  experienced  the  most  rapid  growth  in  unemploy- 
ment, growing  by  51  percent  and  42  percent,  respectively,  from  July  1990  to 
September  1992. 

What  makes  this  recession  unusual  is  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  increasing 
for  both  blue-collar  and  white-collar  workers.  Data  comparing  the  percentage 
of  the  unemployed  who  were  white-collar  at  the  beginning  of  four  different 
periods  of  recession  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  unemployed  white-collar 
workers  increased  from  27  percent  during  the  1980  recession  to  33  percent  in 
the  most  recent  recession. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  indicate  that  from  July  1 990  to  September  1 992, 
1 .1  million  more  white-collar  workers  in  the  nation  became  unemployed,  regis- 
tering a  51  percent  increase.  This  is  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  blue-collar  unemployed,  which  grew  by  over  930,000  during  the  same 
period.  Among  industry  groups,  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  finance/in- 
surance/real estate  sectors  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  those  unemployed  in 
manufacturing. 

The  new  white-collar  unemployed  emerged  as  the  eighties'  growth  industries — 
services  and  FIRE  (finance,  insurance  and  real  estate) — were  as  hard  hit  by 
the  current  recession  as  more  traditional  industries  as  manufacturing,  and  were 
forced  to  restructure  and  reorganize  to  be  more  competitive  and  to  survive  in 
the  nineties.  As  a  result  of  industrial  restructuring,  many  of  the  nation's  profes- 
sionals— bankers,  consultants — found  themselves  in  the  same  unemployment 
environment  as  mature  industry  production  workers. 

Although  today's  unemployment  is  virtually  the  same  as  it  was  at  various  points 
immediately  following  the  recession  of  1975,  at  none  of  those  earlier  years  was 
job  availability,  as  measured  by  the  "Help  Wanted  Index",  been  as  low  as  it  is 
today.  The  Index  went  from  95  in  1 976  to  1 38  in  1 985  to  a  low  of  85  in  January 
of  this  year  to  91  in  July  1992.  The  quality  of  job  openings,  as  defined  by  jobs 
which  are  more  likely  to  provide  a  pension  or  health  insurance,  has  also 
deteriorated  since  1979.  In  1979,  43  percent  of  the  job  openings  provided  a 
pension  and  23  percent  provided  health  insurance.  In  1 991 ,  only  38  percent  of 
the  job  openings  provided  a  pension  and  only  15  percent  provided  health 
insurance. 

Today's  unemployment  problem  can  therefore  be  defined  as  affecting  a  wider 
range  of  people,  while  deterioration  continues  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  jobs 
available. 

Where  will  economic  growth  in  the  nation  and  region  take  place  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  what  is  required  of  the  American  work  force  in  order  to  be  part  of  this 
growth? 

Industrial  and  occupational  projections  indicate  that  high-paying  jobs  will  be 
concentrated  in  industries  requiring  more  education  and  training  than  ever 
before.  Technology  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  opportunities  for  the  future. 
Thus,  more  will  be  required  from  America's  work  force  and  the  nation's  educa- 
tion system  in  the  nineties. 

Health  Care 

The  health  care  sector,  which  accounted  for  seven  percent  of  total  wage  and 
salary  worker  employment  in  1 975  and  eight  percent  in  1 990,  will  approach  nine 
percent  of  total  employment  by  2005.  Demand  for  health  services  is  expected 
to  increase  dramatically  over  the  next  decade  because  of  the  following  factors: 
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■  A  projected  35  percent  increase  in  the  population  age  75  and  older,  a  rate 
much  faster  than  the  total  population. 

■  An  increase  in  the  baby  boomers'  health  care  needs. 

•  New  medical  technology  which  will  create  demand  for  more  intensive  care. 

Occupational  projections  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  identify  occupations 
concentrated  in  the  health  care  industry  to  be  among  the  most  rapidly  growing 
occupations,  having  among  the  most  favorable  employment  prospects  to  the 
year  2005.  The  prospect  for  the  industry's  future  is  especially  bright  because 
occupations  which  require  both  advanced  degrees  and  limited  education  or 
training  are  being  projected  to  grow.  Among  these  occupations  are  home  health 
aides,  physical  therapists,  medical  assistants,  radiologic  technicians,  medical 
scientists,  LPN,  and  nurse  aides.  And,  recent  studies  on  the  health  care 
industry  suggest  that  the  industry  offers  significant  opportunities  for  upward 
mobility. 

Biotechnoiogy/Biomedical 

The  biotechnology/biomedical  industry  has  been  the  focus  of  much  attention  as 
the  nation  is  witnessing  declines  or  slowed  growth  in  other  high  technology 
industries.  In  Massachusetts,  home  to  more  than  100  biotech  firms  and  one  of 
the  largest  centers  of  biotechnology  research  in  the  nation,  the  industry  has 
been  identified  as  one  of  its  strong  emerging  industries.  While  admittedly  not 
a  labor  intensive  industry,  growth  prospects  for  the  industry  will  come  a  few 
years  later  when  the  industry  moves  from  the  research  and  development  stage 
to  production  stage. 

Various  studies  of  the  industry  indicate  that  greater  opportunities  for  non-de- 
greed individuals  will  increase  as  the  industry  matures  into  commercial  manu- 
facturing. Entry  level  jobs  in  the  R&D  stage  require  a  bachelor's  degree.  Once 
at  the  commercial  production  stage,  biotech  companies  provide  more  jobs  which 
do  not  require  a  four-year  college  degree — almost  60  percent  of  those  employed 
in  an  average  biotech  commercial  production  facility  have  less  than  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

Medical  Manufacturing 

The  medical  manufacturing  industry,  composed  of  the  pharmaceutical  and  the 
medical  instruments/supplies  industries  are  expected  to  grow  in  the  next  dec- 
ade, while  keeping  America's  production  workers  employed  in  good  paying  jobs. 
National  and  regional  forecasts  indicate  exceptional  growth  in  medical  manu- 
facturing in  the  nineties  because  of  the  increasing  demand  for  health  care 
services  from  a  rapidly  aging  population,  as  well  as  rapid  technology  break- 
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throughs  in  the  industry  which  will  bring  about  more  updated  technology-inten- 
sive devices. 

Medical  instruments  and  supplies  are  expected  to  experience  employment 
growth  of  26  percent  in  the  nation  by  the  year  2000.  The  pharmaceutical 
industry  is  also  expected  to  experience  employment  growth,  though  slower,  as 
it  is  expected  to  grow  by  14  percent  in  the  nation  from  1988-2000. 

Environmental  Industries 

While  some  argue  that  environmental  regulation  hurts  business  and  economic 
growth,  there  is  a  growing  evidence  that  environmental  regulation  does  and  will 
create  both  a  healthier  environment  and  new  industries  and  jobs  in  the  areas 
of  recycling,  waste  reduction  and  clean  up,  conservation,  and  environmental 
technologies. 

Solid  waste  management  through  recycling  offers  local  governments  many 
economic  and  environmental  benefits,  including  reduced  disposal  costs  and 
avoidance  of  dumping  and  incineration.  It  is  estimated  that  as  an  alternative  to 
solid  waste  disposal,  recycling  can  save  a  municipality  between  $23  and  $35 
per  ton. 

Though  it  has  received  less  attention,  recycling  can  also  offer  important  eco- 
nomic development  benefits  in  the  form  of  jobs  and  tax  revenues,  particularly 
for  large  urban  areas  which  have  a  tremendous  need  for  new  job  generating 
industry.  Additionally,  as  raw  materials  become  more  expensive,  and  the  use 
of  recycled  materials  is  legislatively  mandated,  refinement  of  recycled  materials 
and  the  manufacturing  of  recycled  end  products  are  becoming  increasingly 
viable  business  enterprises.  It  is  estimated  that  recycling  municipal  waste 
directly  creates  one  job  in  collection  and  processing  for  every  465  tons  of  annual 
material  recycling. 

Communications  Technology 

Communications  equipment  is  an  industry  which  will  have  a  dramatic  impact  on 
the  nature  of  the  American  society,  with  its  increasing  reliance  on  easily 
accessible  information.  Inspired  by  the  growth  of  the  computer  industry  in  the 
eighties,  the  communications  industry  is  another  emerging  source  of  jobs. 

Among  the  industry's  growing  segments  are  voice  storage  and  messaging 
systems;  local  area  networks;  cellular  radio  telephone  systems;  and  satellite 
communications  systems,  which  are  increasingly  being  used  by  rail  and  truck 
carriers.  The  commercialization  of  communications  equipment  and  products 
has  contributed  to  the  strong  success  of  the  industry,  with  shipments  increasing 
by  5.7  percent  in  1991,  while  shipments  of  other  manufactured  goods  declined 
by  1.7  percent. 
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The  enormous  structural  changes  we  have  experienced  in  both  the  national  and 
local  economy  have  posed  an  important  challenge  for  the  American  people. 
Continuing  down  the  path  of  routinized,  traditional  manufacturing  with  traditional 
skills  will  relegate  American  workers  to  continued  losses  of  jobs  and  wages. 

As  many  have  argued,  only  by  dramatically  increasing  American  workers'  skills 
will  we  see  continued  economic  growth  and  competitiveness.  As  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  put  it,  American  faces  a  choice 
between  high  skills  or  low  wages.  Increasing  workplace  skills  is  a  challenge 
facing  all  segments  of  American  industry,  not  just  those  companies  which 
specialize  in  sophisticated  consulting. 

In  a  recent  study  of  Massachusetts  industry,  over  700  workers  in  three  indus- 
tries: printing,  automotive  repair,  and  machining,  were  surveyed  on  their  chang- 
ing skill  needs.  Over  60  percent  of  machinists  and  80  percent  in  auto  repair 
suggested  that  math  and  reading  skill  requirements  were  increasing  and  would 
continue  to  increase  substantially  in  the  next  eight  years.  More  than  three 
quarters  of  the  surveyed  workers  felt  that  they  would  need  higher  math  and 
reading  skills.  As  more  companies  have  adopted  "flexible  specialization"  in 
order  to  capture  rapidly  changing  market  niches,  education  and  skills  training 
have  taken  on  a  new  importance.  Workers  increasingly  are  being  required  to 
understand  dozens  of  jobs  functions,  have  the  capacity  to  set  up  and  change 
tools,  read  plans,  and  operate  CAD  systems.  Within  traditional  heavy  industry 
such  as  auto,  workers  are  being  integrated  into  "total  quality  management" 
systems  in  which  they  are  expected  to  consult  on  design  changes,  make 
production  efficiency  changes,  and  monitor  and  correct  defects. 

In  new  industries  such  as  biotechnology  and  telecommunications,  advanced 
skills  in  mathematics,  reading  comprehension,  and  scientific  calibration  among 
others  are  becoming  commonplace. 

American  cities  face  two  major  work  force  skills  challenges  in  the  coming  years. 
As  our  traditional  industries  innovate  to  compete,  and  new  industries  emerge, 
workers  are  being  asked  for  increasingly  higher  skill  levels.  Simultaneously,  as 
the  labor  force  changes,  and  more  unskilled,  non-English-speaking  adults  enter 
the  job  market,  the  skills  gap  will  increase.  For  cities  to  maintain  their  place  as 
economic  leaders,  these  challenges  must  be  addressed. 

•  Establish  a  National  Family  Learning  Initiative.  The  new  administration 
should  fund  a  National  Family  Learning  Initiative  which  would  integrate  skills 
development  for  adults  with  parenting  skills  to  support  learning  success  for 
children.  The  focus  of  the  initiative  would  be  skills  development  in  literacy, 
math,  science,  and  critical  problem  solving.  The  initiative  would  be  based  in 
schools,  community  centers,  and  the  workplace. 

Every  one  of  America's  major  global  industrial  competitors  has  a  high  literacy 
rate  for  reading  and  math,  approaching  100  percent  versus  33  percent 
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illiteracy  in  the  U.S.  In  order  to  develop  a  strong  economic  infrastructure  the 
U.S.  must  increase  its  literacy  skills.  The  leading  predictor  of  the  educational 
attainment  of  a  child  is  the  educational  attainment  of  his  or  her  mother. 

Most  of  our  global  economic  "competitors"  have  largely  homogeneous  popu- 
lations which  share  a  common  language  and  culture.  The  United  States,  with 
its  increasingly  diverse  population  including  established  ethnic  groups  and 
newcomers,  is  heterogeneous  to  the  extreme. 

Although  lack  of  parents'  literacy  skills  has  been  shown  to  be  a  valid  predictor 
of  children's  literacy  problems,  research  conducted  by  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  has  shown  that  poor  families,  both  native-born  and 
immigrants,  highly  value  and  support  literacy  development.  Most  parents 
realize  that  their  support  of  their  children  must  extend  beyond  academic 
support  to  include  emotional  and  physical  support,  including  advocating  for 
their  children  with  teachers  and  principals  and  reinforcing  positive  classroom 
interactions. 

The  new  approach  to  family  learning  should  include: 

•  Parents  working  independently  on  reading  and  writing:  By  developing 
their  own  literacy  parents  become  less  dependent  on  children,  leaving 
them  to  develop  in  their  own  ways. 

•  Using  literacy  to  address  family  and  community  problems.  Dealing  with 
issues  such  as  employment,  housing,  and  community  economic  develop- 
ment through  literacy  work  makes  literacy  integrated  into  families'  daily 
lives;  simultaneously,  it  models  the  use  of  literacy  as  an  integral  part  of 
daily  life  for  children. 

•  Parents  addressing  childrearing  concerns  through  family  literacy  classes: 
Parents  can  share  and  develop  strategies,  in  a  safe  and  supportive 
environment,  for  dealing  with  issues  such  as  teenage  sex,  drugs,  disci- 
pline, and  language. 

•  Interacting  with  the  school  system:  The  parents'  classroom  becomes  the 
place  where  school-related  issues  are  explored  and  discussed.  Parents 
can  assess  and  determine  responses  to  school  personnel,  and  develop 
networks  and  strategies  for  individual  and  group  advocacy. 

The  new  approach  to  family  literacy  assumes  the  "ripple  effect"  that  can  take 
place  when  adults  are  engaged  in  both  active  learning  and  mastery  of 
strategies  to  help  their  children  learn.  The  Family  Learning  Initiative  pre- 
sumes that  institutions  with  which  the  family  relates  are  all  active  participants 
in  the  program;  this  can  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  children's  school(s) 
and  teacher(s),  the  parents'  learning  center,  the  local  public  library,  a  literacy 
volunteer  group,  and  the  parents'  employer(s). 

The  successful  implementation  of  the  Family  Learning  Initiative  will  require  a 
reexamination  of  teacher/student  roles  and  an  acceptance  of  the  home  and 
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neighborhood  as  being  an  essential  component  of  the  learning  environment. 
Adult  education  activities  which  reinforce  parenting  skills  and  active  partici- 
pation in  children's  school  experiences  will  foster  the  dual  benefit  of  improving 
the  children's  academic  performance  as  well  as  the  responsiveness  of  the 
schools  to  the  family's  needs. 

Create  an  Urban  Science  Fellows  Initiative.  The  Urban  Science  Initiative, 
would  require  research  institutions  located  in  large  urban  areas  to  contribute 
one  percent  of  their  federal  research  funds  to  support  industry-community 
training  initiatives  to  provide  inner  city  residents  with  math  and  science 
training  and  career  development  for  emerging  technology  industries.  In 
Boston  alone,  such  an  initiative  would  generate  $7  million  per  year  for  training. 

In  Boston,  as  in  research-dense  cities  across  the  United  States,  a  collabora- 
tive initiative  such  as  this  would  target  high  school  students,  displaced 
workers,  career-changers,  and  entry-level  workers  in  health  and  science 
related  jobs. 

The  vehicles  for  implementing  an  urban  science  program  will  include  voca- 
tional/technical education,  job  training  for  adults,  and  public  school  teacher 
training. 

At  present,  most  federal  funded  research  does  not  generate  jobs  for  city 
residents  until  well  into  the  manufacturing  stage  of  the  new  product.  Thus, 
many  research-based  jobs,  as  well  as  the  jobs  that  "spin-off"  from  sponsored 
research  and  which  can  be  assumed  by  well-trained  city  residents  with  high 
school  diplomas  and  sound  basic  skills,  are  now  lost  to  those  residents  for 
lack  of  technical  skills  and  access. 

Many  of  the  entry-level  job  skill  characteristics  of  institutional,  government 
(or,  increasingly,  corporate)  sponsored  research  closely  mirror  those  of 
biotechnology  manufacturing,  processing,  and  other  emerging  industry  jobs. 
Just  as  America's  emerging  industries  will  be  catalyzed,  to  a  large  extent, 
from  the  interface  of  scientific  research  and  its  commercial  applications,  so 
can  the  human  capital  required  to  "staff"  these  enterprises  be  developed. 

If  the  clusters  of  new  industries  emerging  from  technology  and  scientific 
research  begin  to  generate  the  range  of  jobs  that  many  experts  predict,  the 
requirements  of  these  jobs  will  demand  adaptive  and  critical  thinking  skills  as 
well  as  the  positive  work  ethic  and  social  skills  required  by  service-oriented 
industries.  Workers  will  retrain  for  their  jobs  every  three  years.  Lifelong 
learning  will  be  the  norm,  rather  than  a  luxury. 

Rather  than  perform  rote  tasks,  workers  will  have  to  learn  to  be  part  of 
"problem-solving"  teams,  in  which  the  decision-making  hierarchy  will  be  more 
democratic  than  in  traditional  industries.  An  orientation  to  scientific  method, 
measurement  and  reporting  techniques,  computer  applications,  and  time 
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management  will  be  part  of  the  new  arsenal  of  basic  skills  required  by  the 
emerging  industry  workplace. 

The  institutional  walls  separating  school,  training  program,  and  employer  will 
need  to  be  dismantled,  as  new  business  and  education  standards  of  mastery 
are  defined.  This  will  require  the  establishment  of  industry-occupational 
platform  committees  with  strong  representation  from  government,  manage- 
ment, education,  and  labor.  These  collaborations  will  help  to  define  the 
foundation  skills,  and  methods  to  assess  them,  required  by  workers  in 
growing  companies  in  the  global  market. 

Recent  modifications  to  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  require 
that  students  be  trained  in  an  "all  aspects  of  the  industry"  approach  which 
promotes  and  understanding  of  the  planning,  management,  finance,  techni- 
cal/production skills,  underlying  principles  of  technology,  labor,  community, 
and  health/safety/environmental  issues  relevant  to  the  industry  being  ana- 
lyzed. 

This  approach  integrates  academic  and  problem-solving  skills,  and  presumes 
technological  change  which  leaves  behind  those  students  who  are  narrowly 
trained  for  "slots"  currently  in  demand.  This  "all  aspects"  approach  to  voca- 
tional/technical education  can  be  applied  particularly  well  to  the  multi-institu- 
tional urban  economic  environment  in  which  universities,  hospitals, 
government,  schools,  and  private  business  add  value  to  each  others'  enter- 
prise. 

By  utilizing  a  portion  of  Federal  research  dollars  to  promote  an  Urban  Science 
Fellows  Program,  we  can  leverage  the  participation  of  schools,  private  indus- 
try, and  labor  to  ensure  that  the  industries  of  tomorrow  will  have  a  well-trained, 
high-skills  workforce. 

Fully  Fund  Child  Care  for  Working  Families.  Lack  of  access  to  child  care 
resources  has  been  consistently  shown  to  be  an  enormous  barrier,  particularly 
to  single  parents,  to  both  educational  attainment  and  participation  in  the  labor 
force.  The  percentage  of  mothers  with  children  under  six  currently  in  the  labor 
force  rose  nationally  from  12  percent  in  1950  to  57  percent  in  1990,  yet 
working  mothers  consistently  find  themselves  struggling  to  piece  together 
child  care  in  a  system  that  is  spotty  at  best. 

Female  heads  of  household  with  one  or  more  children  are  at  greatest  risk  of 
heading  families  living  in  poverty.  Seventy  percent  of  low-income  residents 
who  use  child  care  other  than  that  of  a  spouse  rely  on  friends  or  relatives 
rather  than  a  formal  child  care  service,  and  nearly  half  of  all  school-aged 
children  use  a  complicated  patchwork  of  child  care  arrangements. 

Lack  of  child  care  is  not  just  a  drain  on  families;  it  is  a  drain  on  our  economy 
as  well.  It  is  estimated  that  U.S.  employers  lose  $3  billion  every  year  because 
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of  employees  child  care  problems.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  labor 
force  and  training  participation  is  also  adversely  affected  by  the  lack  of 
comprehensive  childcare,  causing  an  untenable  burden  for  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. 

In  Boston,  over  65  percent  of  parents  of  school-aged  children  are  employed 
or  in  training  programs.  The  vast  majority  of  these  parents  are  unable  to  be 
home  when  their  child  returns  from  school.  In  many  homes,  adults  must  leave 
for  work  or  training  before  their  children  leave  for  school.  Recent  studies 
reveal  that  a  high  percentage  of  low-to  moderate  income  women  would  seek 
employment  or  enter  school  or  training  if  school-age  child  care  were  available. 

Building  a  competitive  work  force  will  require  a  national  commitment  to 
creating  a  comprehensive  "seamless"  child  care  system  to  replace  our 
patchwork  quilt  of  underfunded  programs  and  over-taxed  personal  initiative. 
This  national  commitment  should  include: 

•  Full  funding  to  ensure  that  women  who  have  been  in  the  work  force  for 
more  than  one  year  do  not  lose  their  federal  child  care  matching  funds. 

•  Extension  of  child  care  support  for  the  working  poor. 

•  Support  for  child  care  for  middle  income  working  families. 

•  Support  for  school-age  child  care. 

Strong  and  stable  day  care  options  are  recommended  as  a  component  of  a 
Strong  American  Family  Act  in  the  Families  and  Children  section  of  this  report. 
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CONVERTING  TO  A  PEACETIME  ECONOMY 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  America  faces  great  opportunities  and  challenges. 
Long-neglected  economic  priorities  such  as  infrastructure,  environmental  pro- 
tection, urban  revitalization,  and  job  training  can  become  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
newly  available  "peace  dividend."  But,  the  transition  from  a  cold  war  economy 
to  a  true  peacetime  economy  has  the  potential  to  cause  great  pain  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  impossible  to  underestimate  the  central  role  America's  military  played  in  the 
economy.  In  many  ways,  the  Pentagon  was,  and  remains  America's  sole  source 
of  national  economic  strategy.  Entire  industries  like  aerospace,  computers, 
communications,  and  weapons  were  begun  through  military  appropriation  and 
are,  in  some  cases,  still  wholly  dependent  upon  such  appropriations.  Other 
civilian  industries  such  as  auto,  steel,  and  consumer  electronics  have  had  to 
fend  largely  for  themselves  and  have  seen  their  production  capabilities  slip  away 
to  competitors  like  Germany,  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Singapore. 

American  military  spending  is  intertwined  in  the  economy  far  beyond  support  of 
strategic  industries.  During  the  1980s,  more  than  half  of  the  current  national 
debt  was  accumulated  from  military  spending.  Millions  of  Americans  are  em- 
ployed both  in  military  industries  and  the  armed  services,  offering  the  potential 
for  adding  up  to  2.5  million  more  Americans  to  the  unemployment  rolls  over  the 
next  decade  as  military  budgets  are  reduced. 

If  America  is  to  benefit  from  its  potential  "peace  dividend"  shifting  to  a  true 
peacetime  economy  is  a  necessity.  Eventually,  America  will  have  to  convert 
much  of  its  military  economy  to  civilian  purposes,  or  we  will  continue  to  lose  our 
competitive  edge  in  the  world  economy.  Yet  the  short  term  pain  which  can  come 
from  such  a  shift  has  made  conversion  a  very  slow  process.  Hundreds  of 
American  cities  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  military  bases  located  in  their 
communities.  Entire  regions  of  the  nation  are  dependent  upon  defense-funded 
companies,  such  as  southeastern  Connecticut  where  10,000  workers  depend 
on  continued  production  of  the  Seawolf  submarine. 

America  has  confronted  the  problem  of  military  conversion  the  way  we  have 
confronted  many  national  problems  over  the  past  two  decades.  We  have  either 
ignored  it  or  dealt  with  it  around  the  margins,  allowing  communities  and  com- 
panies to  deal  with  their  economic  pain  alone.  Though  many  in  Congress  have 
attempted  to  initiate  comprehensive  conversion  bills,  they  have  gone  nowhere. 
And,  when  Congress  did  appropriate  the  small  sum  of  $200  million  for  military 
"adjustment"  in  1990,  only  half  of  the  dollars  were  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  1992. 

The  new  administration  should  have  three  goals  in  mind  as  it  develops  a  national 
defense  conversion  strategy.  First,  conversion  needs  to  have  a  national  focus 
and  a  national  strategy.  Second,  local  communities  and  businesses  should  be 
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empowered,  and  supported  to  develop  their  own  strategies  for  defense  conver- 
sion. And,  finally,  conversion  strategies  should  concentrate  on  making  the 
difficult  transition  from  military-related  technology  and  production  to  innovative 
and  emerging  industries  in  the  civilian  sector. 

The  new  administration  should  move  immediately  to  establish  a  federal  office 
to  coordinate  conversion  strategy.  This  office,  preferably  located  outside  the 
Pentagon,  would  coordinate  federal  departmental  initiatives  and  resources, 
identify  economic  conversion  opportunities,  provide  conversion  resources,  and 
serve  as  a  source  of  technical  assistance  for  communities  and  companies  facing 
conversion  issues. 

National  Economic  Conversion  Initiative 

The  new  administration  should  establish  a  National  Economic  Conversion 
Initiative  which  would  have  several  roles.  The  Initiative  would  provide  com- 
munities with  matching  planning  grants  and  direct  development  grants  to 
assist  with  the  conversion  of  former  military  bases  to  homes  for  productive 
civilian  enterprises. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  the  former  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  mixed-use  facility  which  has  attracted  nearly  one-half  billion 
dollars  in  private  investment,  is  home  to  3,000  new  permanent  jobs,  and  is  a 
focal  point  for  Boston's  growing  biomedical  industry.  Also  in  Boston,  the 
former  Army  Base  and  Naval  Annex  has  been  converted  into  the  Marine 
Industrial  Park,  a  city-owned  industrial  facility  hosting  160  companies  which 
employ  nearly  4,000  workers. 

The  difficulty  of  converting  military  research  and  production  into  the  civilian 
economy  should  not  be  underestimated.  Conversion  projects  may  be  long- 
term,  highly  risky,  and  turn  no  profit  for  many  years.  With  those  conditions  in 
mind,  the  National  Economic  Conversion  Initiative  would  also: 

■  Provide  research  and  development  grants  as  well  as  loan  guarantees  and 
venture  capital  to  former  and  current  defense  contractors  who  are  under- 
taking projects  which  will  convert  military  research  and  production  into  new 
and  emerging  industries,  technologies,  and  production  processes. 

■  Require  all  federal  contracts  receiving  over  $500,000  to  participate  in  a 
"federal  contract  linkage"  program,  through  which  up  to  one  percent  of  a 
contract  must  be  utilized  to  provide  summer  jobs,  apprenticeships,  work 
study,  or  other  opportunities  for  low  income  youths. 
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PROTECTING  AMERICAN  JOBS  AND  OPENING 
INTERNATIONAL  MARKETS 

Trade  agreements  should  be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  fairness  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker,  openness  of  foreign  markets  to  American  goods,  and  increased 
links  between  American  cities  and  our  foreign  counterparts. 

As  our  economy  evolves  into  a  truly  global  economy,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  impact  of  this  new  global  economy  on  American  workers,  many  of  whom 
may  have  worked  in  the  same  manufacturing  job  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
are  suddenly  told  that  their  jobs  no  longer  exist.  For  the  past  decade,  we  have 
been  increasingly  losing  manufacturing  jobs  even  in  the  high  technology  sec- 
tors, where  foreign  competition  has  turned  up  the  heat.  The  AFL-CIO  estimates 
that  500,000  jobs  may  be  lost  in  this  country  due  directly  to  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  the  opening  of  the  border  with  Mexico. 

Reopen  Trade  Negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Canada 

The  new  President  and  the  new  Congress  must  reopen  trade  negotiations 
with  Mexico  and  Canada,  insisting  upon  higher  labor  and  environmental 
standards  on  their  side  of  the  border,  and  boosting  job  retraining  and  benefit 
programs  on  our  side.  We  cannot  let  what's  left  of  our  manufacturing  base 
be  put  on  a  $.50  per  hour  fast  track  to  Mexico.  Our  manufacturing  workers 
built  our  economy,  and  they  must  not  be  tossed  aside  to  simply  to  minimize 
costs  and  maximize  profits. 

Penalize  Subsidized  Corporation  Flight 

Washington  must  consider  severe  penalties  for  corporate  flight,  based  upon 
community  impacts.  For  example,  if  a  company  received  a  tax  break  from  a 
city  to  locate  a  facility,  only  to  move  after  five  to  ten  years,  then  the  tax  breaks 
should  be  refunded.  We  must  be  more  aggressive  in  protecting  American 
jobs,  and  should  support  the  right  of  workers  to  have  the  first  right  to  purchase 
a  plant  which  is  moving  out  of  their  community. 

Support  Urban  Export  Efforts 

While  we  protect  the  American  worker,  we  can  also  reach  out  for  fair  trading 
partners.  Cities  like  Seattle  and  Atlanta  have  aggressive  public/private  part- 
nerships to  spur  trade.  The  federal  government  should  support  the  expansion 
of  these  efforts  to  other  cities  in  the  aforementioned  'Trade  and  Economic 
Development  Partnership  Act."  Boston,  for  example,  because  of  its  role  as 
the  "Hub"  of  New  England,  provides  an  ideal  gateway  to  Europe  and  to 
Eastern  Canada.  With  a  small  amount  of  seed  money,  Boston,  and  other 
cities,  can  expand  their  international  trade  activity  tremendously,  at  a  time 
when  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  formation  of  the  European  Community 
creates  many  opportunities. 
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A  STRATEGY  FOR  REBUILDING  NEIGHBORHOODS 


Every  city  is  a  mosaic  of  neighborhoods.  This  seems  elementary,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  often  public  policy  ignores  neighborhood  character  in  order  to 
impose  a  homogeneity  that  does  not  really  exist. 

The  key  elements  of  strong  neighborhoods  include  the  following: 

■  A  Sense  of  Community  Involvement  and  Public  Order.  When  neighbors 
know  one  another  and  participate  in  common  clubs  and  activities,  when  they 
feel  their  homes,  streets,  schools,  stores,  and  parks  are  safe,  when  they  feel 
proud  of  their  community,  they  will  invest  time,  money,  and  energy  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  institutional  life  of  a  neighborhood — its  schools,  religious 
organizations,  voluntary  organizations,  recreation  centers,  and  others — are 
the  lifeblood  of  communities.  Such  institutions  provide  opportunities  for 
engagement  and  leadership,  and  for  forging  the  bonds  that  extend  beyond 
families. 

■  A  Vital  Neighborhood  Business  District.  Good  neighborhoods  provide 
most  of  the  services  that  residents  need  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Grocery 
stores,  bank  branches,  clothing  stores,  pharmacies,  and  other  retail  services 
are  critical.  Not  only  are  these  services  convenient  for  shoppers,  but  their 
presence  guarantees  that  neighbors  will  meet  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
routines,  reinforcing  a  sense  of  community.  Neighborhood  business  districts 
can  provide  more  than  retail  services.  Other  kinds  of  businesses  also  provide 
jobs,  promote  neighborhood  economies,  and  provide  opportunities  for  en- 
trepreneurship  among  local  residents. 

■  Safe,  Decent,  Affordable  Housing  is  the  third  key  component  of  strong 
neighborhoods.  Housing  is  more  than  shelter,  more  than  havens  from  work 
and  commerce.  Housing  is  the  most  expensive  item  in  a  family's  budget  and 
expresses  much  about  values  and  priorities.  Well-designed  housing  helps 
make  neighborhoods  safe  and  liveable.  Affordable  housing  gives  families  the 
discretionary  income  to  make  other  consumer  choices. 

The  public  sector,  and  particularly  the  federal  government,  can  promote  or 
undermine  strong  neighborhoods.  Its  policies  toward  neighborhood  economic 
development,  housing,  and  public  safety — as  well  as  the  resources  provided  to 
local  governments  for  capital  improvements,  schools,  recreation  programs, 
health  care,  and  other  basics — play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  urban 
communities.  That  role  can  be  constructive  or  destructive.  The  policies  recom- 
mended in  this  section  put  the  federal  government  clearly  on  the  side  of  helping 
urban  neighborhoods  help  themselves.    This  section  deals  with  three  areas: 
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Strengthening  Urban  Neighborhood  Economies,  Expanding  and  Improving 
Neighborhood  Housing,  and  Promoting  Neighborhood  Safety. 
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STRENGTHENING  URBAN  NEIGHBORHOOD  ECONOMIES 

The  Problem 

America  has  all  but  abandoned  its  urban  neighborhood  economies,  leaving 
residents  to  fend  for  themselves,  with  few  services,  resources,  or  friends  in  the 
private  or  public  sectors.  But  when  Washington  is  ready  to  help  boost  neigh- 
borhood economies,  it  should  look  to  the  thousands  of  entrepreneurs,  commu- 
nity organizations,  and  churches  already  successfully  investing  in  their  own 
communities. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  America  has  lost  dozens  of  once  vital  urban 
neighborhood  economies.  From  Kansas  City  to  Los  Angeles,  Boston  to  New 
York,  urban  neighborhoods  have  experienced  unprecedented  depopulation, 
deindustrialization,  and  disinvestment.  Many  neighborhoods  in  cities  like  De- 
troit, Chicago,  and  Baltimore  have  lost  significant  portions  of  their  populations. 
In  cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  entire  neighborhoods  have 
experienced  dramatic  racial  shifts.  With  the  outmigration  of  entire  ethnic  popu- 
lations went  retail  stores,  bank  branches,  services,  and  capital,  which  most 
suburban  neighborhoods  take  for  granted. 

The  1970s  saw  more  of  the  same,  as  many  large  cities  were  faced  with  vast 
tracts  of  burned  and  vacant  properties,  many  still  unoccupied  to  this  day.  In  the 
1 980s,  as  the  federal  government  made  its  final  withdrawal  from  urban  America, 
and  cut  federal  aid  by  two-thirds,  the  door  was  shut,  and  residents  of  city 
neighborhoods  were  left  behind. 

Along  with  substantial  losses  of  services,  capital,  jobs,  and  population  came  the 
inevitable  and  dramatic  increase  in  the  concentration  of  poverty.  During  the 
1 980s,  poverty  in  American  cities  grew  by  more  than  twice  the  national  average. 
In  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  more  than  30  percent  of 
children  under  eighteen  start  out  in  life  under  the  poverty  level.  The  impact  of 
such  concentrated  poverty  upon  purchasing  power  and  the  economies  of  urban 
neighborhoods  is  daunting,  and  has  helped  reinforce  a  vicious  cycle  of  disin- 
vestment and  limited  opportunities. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  urban  neighborhood's,  virtually  set  adrift  from  the 
larger  American  economy,  are  tens  of  thousands  of  successful  entrepreneurs, 
neighborhood  developers,  and  job  generating  enterprises,  providing  valuable 
services  to  their  communities.  It  is  here  that  America  will  find  many  of  the 
answers  to  the  stubborn  problem  of  urban  poverty.  Supporting  and  replicating 
the  homegrown  successes  in  urban  neighborhoods  throughout  America  is  the 
challenge. 
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Goals 

City  neighborhoods  do  not  need  or  want  a  paternalistic  hand  from  Washington 
launching  new  programs  and  new  bureaucracies.  What  they  need  and  want  are 
the  same  opportunities  their  downtown  counterparts  take  for  granted:  access  to 
capital,  technical  expertise,  and  a  supportive  government.  The  neighborhoods 
will  take  it  from  there. 

Federal  policy  should  recognize  the  following  six  goals  in  helping  to  rebuild 
urban  neighborhood  economies: 

•  Public  and  private  sources  of  capital  must  be  combined  and  leveraged  to 
increase  the  total  amount  of  capital  available  to  community-based  entrepre- 
neurs. 

■  Capital  must  get  into  the  hands  of  legitimate  local  small  businesses  rather 
than  speculators.  That  way,  money  circulates  within  a  community,  rather  than 
being  drained  out  of  it. 

■  Creating  new  jobs  at  the  local  level  and  training  local  residents  must  be  linked 
to  the  growth  of  local  entrepreneurship. 

■  Incentives  for  capital  transfers  into  local  economies  must  combine  direct 
public  grants,  subsidies,  tax  incentives,  long-term  guarantees,  private  sector 
assurances  of  performance  in  investing  in  local  economic  growth,  and  private 
capital  and  insurance  market  underwriting  of  local  economic  investment. 

■  Local  residents  and  organizations  should  be  involved  in  planning,  developing 
and  monitoring  the  growth  of  local  investment  opportunities.  Investment  goals 
and  performance  standards  should  be  developed  at  three,  five  and  10-year 
intervals  in  conjunction  with  private  and  government  planning  and  investment 
agencies,  and  monitored  by  public/private  agencies  of  economic  investment. 

■  The  federal  government  should  encourage  neighborhood-based  planning  and 
economic  development  efforts.  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  should 
encourage  the  economic  growth  of  such  local  enterprises. 

These  goals  are  not  pipe  dreams.  During  the  past  12  years,  an  enormous 
amount  of  expertise  and  experience  has  been  created  among  neighborhood 
organizations  and  entrepreneurs.  The  community  development  infrastructure 
is  ready  to  go,  but  must  be  given  adequate  resources  and  other  supports  from 
the  federal  government  to  turn  local  success  stories  into  a  national  neighbor- 
hood economic  development  strategy. 

Consider  the  recent  success  of  neighborhoods  in  two  of  America's  most  troubled 
inner  cities.  After  devastating  riots  Virginia  Park,  Detroit  and  Liberty  City,  Miami, 
blazed  a  path  other  urban  neighborhoods  can  follow.  The  Virginia  Park  Com- 
munity Shopping  Plaza,  now  open  and  serving  its  community  for  10  years,  was 
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the  result  of  a  long-term  neighborhood  investment  strategy  sponsored  by  a  local 
coalition  of  residents  and  businesses,  with  the  support  of  the  local  government. 

The  Tacolcy  Economic  Development  Corporation,  based  in  Liberty  City,  Miami, 
created  its  own  vision  of  renewal  for  its  neighborhood,  pulling  together  resi- 
dents, merchants,  and  religious  leaders  to  become  a  catalyst  for  reinvestment 
in  their  riot-torn  community.  After  three  years  of  planning,  the  Corporation 
opened  a  new  shopping  plaza  with  a  supermarket,  and  began  the  long  march 
back  to  neighborhood  stability.  New  community-policing  efforts,  other  new  retail 
investments,  new  housing,  and  increased  street  traffic  have  not  ended  poverty 
in  Liberty  City.  But  they  have  effectively  lowered  crime,  dramatically  improved 
the  perception  of  the  community,  and  increased  the  willingness  of  others  to 
invest  in  the  neighborhood. 

Two-thirds  of  new  job  growth  in  the  existing  economy  has  occurred  because  of 
the  growth  of  small  businesses.  Urban  neighborhood  economies  are  the  seeds 
of  much  of  the  small  business  growth,  and  further  provide  enormous  potential 
for  large-scale  economic  growth.  Virtually  unserved  for  three  decades,  many 
urban  neighborhoods  are  home  to  substantial  untapped  markets  in  both  retail 
and  services.  Supermarkets  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  potential  market. 
Hemmed  in  by  over  saturated  suburban  markets  and  land  restrictions,  some 
supermarket  chains  have  begun  to  rethink  long-standing  views  and  are  opening 
inner-city  stores. 

In  College  Point,  Queens,  the  A&P  chain,  which  long  ago  abandoned  its  urban 
stores,  recently  opened  a  new  supermarket  in  this  low-income  neighborhood. 
Purity  Supreme  is  closely  examining  urban  sites  in  several  cities  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard.  First  National  recently  invested  $28  million  in  its  inner  city  Cleveland 
supermarkets,  and  other  chains  are  following  closely  behind.  These  are  posi- 
tive examples,  but  more  can  be  done.  A  national  nonprofit  consortium  of 
supermarket  chain  operators,  for  example,  could  help  site  and  finance  new 
markets  and  train  local  residents  to  own  and  operate  them. 

Urban  neighborhood  economics  argue  strongly  that  business  opportunities  and 
the  jobs  they  bring  abound  in  our  cities.  After  decades  of  paying  high  prices  for 
shoddy  goods  and  spending  hard  earned  dollars  taking  taxi  cabs  to  distant 
retailers,  urban  residents  are  ready  for  the  services,  goods,  and  jobs  that  others 
take  for  granted.  One  recent  study  estimated  that  of  the  nearly  $8,000  a  year 
spent  by  families  living  in  Boston's  Roxbury  neighborhood  at  stores  and  restau- 
rants, only  40  percent  was  spent  in  the  neighborhood.  The  stores  and  restau- 
rants simply  don't  exist  to  service  neighborhood  residents. 

Urban  neighborhoods  are  more  than  just  untapped  markets.  They  are  also 
home  to  tens  of  thousands  of  successful  entrepreneurs,  hardened  by  adversity 
and  with  virtually  no  access  to  capital.  These  entrepreneurs,  in  manufacturing, 
retail,  and  services,  while  not  the  sole  solution  to  the  economic  problems  of 
urban  neighborhoods,  represent  substantial  opportunities  for  growth. 
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The  Brewery  neighborhood  industrial  park,  once  a  thriving  brewery  in  Boston's 
Jamaica  Plain  neighborhood,  is  now  home  to  20  small  businesses,  employing 
over  1 20  people.  Most  of  the  businesses  started  at  the  Brewery  and  are  owned 
by  and  employ  neighborhood  residents.  On  Chicago's  West  Side,  69  busi- 
nesses, 32  of  which  are  minority-owned,  are  growing  in  the  Fulton-Carrol  Center 
incubator.  And  in  hundreds  of  urban  neighborhoods,  small  businesses,  from 
subcontractors  of  the  automobile  industry,  to  recyclers  and  insurance  agents, 
are  opening  new  markets,  providing  important  services,  and  generating  new  job 
opportunities. 

Recommendations 

Replicating  urban  neighborhood  success  stories  is  a  good  beginning,  but  only 
a  beginning.  For  decades,  urban  entrepreneurs  have  been  swimming  against 
the  tide,  fighting  unwilling  lenders,  few  sources  of  equity,  poor  infrastructure, 
too  few  neighborhood  institutions  and  little  of  the  technical  expertise  which 
major  companies  buy  with  ease.  Urban  neighborhood  economic  revitalization 
must  come  from  the  bottom  up,  but  even  the  most  stalwart  businesses  cannot 
create  wealth  with  both  hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  Without  adequate  access 
to  capital,  both  debt  and  equity,  adequate  infrastructure  and  services,  suppor- 
tive institutions,  and  technical  expertise,  urban  neighborhood  businesses  will 
remain  small,  struggling  ventures. 

■  Provide  Seed  Capital,  Equity  And  Loans  To  Community  Based  Develop- 
ers. One  method  of  increasing  investment  and  economic  growth  in  urban 
neighborhoods  which  has  met  with  increasing  success  across  the  country  is 
the  community  development  corporations  (CDCs).  CDCs,  originally  created 
in  the  late  1960s,  have  grown  in  number,  size,  and  sophistication.  Though 
many  have  focused  primarily  on  building  affordable  housing,  growing  num- 
bers of  CDCs  are  serving  as  neighborhood  links  to  businesses,  providing 
homes,  capital,  and  technical  support  to  local  entrepreneurs.  A  recent  study 
for  the  National  Congress  for  Community  Economic  Development  found  that 
CDCs  nationwide,  in  addition  to  building  over  320,000  units  of  housing,  have 
helped  create  or  retain  more  than  90,000  jobs. 

CDCs  clearly  understand  that  for  their  housing  development  programs  and 
neighborhoods  to  succeed,  the  residents  of  that  housing  need  good  jobs  and 
access  to  high  quality  services.  CDC  economic  development  is  a  natural 
building  block  from  their  many  housing  successes.  CDCs  throughout  the 
nation  are  already  carrying  out  economic  development  activities,  acquiring 
business  analysis  skills,  and  performing  loan  underwriting.  Other  CDCs  have 
experience  with  economic  development  ranging  from  industrial,  commercial, 
and  retail  projects  to  small  business  loans. 

Neighborhood-based  economic  development  has  an  important  place  in  a 
national  urban  economic  development  strategy.  Neighborhood-based  devel- 
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opment,  such  as  industrial  and  commercial  real  estate  projects,  retail  devel- 
opment, and  small  business  lending,  provide  local  jobs  for  residents,  injects 
and  circulates  capital  into  neighborhood  economies,  provides  important  serv- 
ices, and  stimulates  additional  investment  and  development  which  ultimately 
improve  neighborhood  quality  of  life. 

CDCs  are  an  important  and  logical  vehicle  for  undertaking  neighborhood- 
based  economic  development  projects.  Many  CDCs  are  sophisticated  de- 
velopers with  extensive  real  estate  development  experience,  access  to 
financial  resources,  and  a  keen  understanding  of  the  demographics  and 
dynamics  of  their  neighborhoods. 

Additionally,  as  in  the  housing  development  field,  many  CDCs  have  proven 
time  and  again  that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  undertake  development 
activities  which  private  enterprise  cannot  or  will  not  undertake  because  of 
traditional  market  risk  analysis. 

CDCs  have  weathered  the  real  estate  market  collapse  relatively  well  because 
of  a  strong  commitment  to  their  mission  and  a  strong  network  of  community 
development  technicians  committed  to  hand  holding  and  joint  problem  solving 
with  the  CDCs.  Replicating  these  conditions  in  the  area  of  economic  devel- 
opment is  both  necessary  and  possible. 

CDCs  can  play  several  important  roles  in  the  field  of  economic  development. 
These  roles  include  broker-advocate  of  business  development,  alternative 
lender,  developer,  a  link  to  job  and  skills  training,  owner  of  business  real 
estate,  and  business  entrepreneur  among  others. 

For  CDC-sponsored,  neighborhood-based  economic  development  projects 
to  succeed,  sufficient  resources  need  to  be  available  for  adequate  planning 
and  pre-development  as  well  as  for  project  equity,  and  there  must  be  a  strong 
technical  support  network  in  place.  Only  a  national  partnership  will  give 
America's  growing  community  development  corporations  the  support  and 
resources  they  require  to  rebuild  inner-city  neighborhoods. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  32  co-sponsors  have  introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  National  Community  Economic  Partnership  Act  to  provide  grants  and  loans 
to  CDCs.  It  would  complement  the  Community  Housing  Partnership  Act,  part 
of  the  federal  housing  bill  enacted  in  1990,  and  provide  seed  capital,  equity 
and  loans  for  cities  and  CDCs  to  create  partnerships  to  support  neighbor- 
hood-based job  creation  projects.  Local  partnerships  would  include  local 
governments,  CDCs,  banks,  foundations,  local  industry,  large  institutions, 
and  quasi-public  development  organizations.  Local  partnerships  would  use 
the  resources  of  the  National  Partnership  to  leverage  local  grants,  financing, 
and  equity  to  support  neighborhood-based  commercial  and  industrial  devel- 
opment projects. 
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Fund  Community  Development  Banks  For  Small  Business  Development. 

Entrepreneurs  in  urban  neighborhoods  have  long  been  frozen  out  of  capital 
markets.  Due  to  a  perceived  lack  of  sophistication,  size,  lack  of  credit  history, 
racial  discrimination,  or  simply  absence  of  banking  presence  in  urban  neigh- 
borhoods, small  businesses  in  urban  neighborhoods  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  accessing  capital. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  United  States  Small  Business  Administration, 
white  entrepreneurs  starting  with  $3,500  of  their  own  capital  will  borrow  on 
average  $12,500,  while  blacks  with  the  same  capital  will  be  able  to  borrow 
an  average  of  only  $3,500.  Urban  neighborhood  businesses  in  general,  and 
minority-owned  businesses  in  particular,  lack  sufficient  access  to  capital  by 
any  measure. 

Community  development  banks  are  one  answer  to  the  capital  access  prob- 
lem. In  Chicago,  the  South  Shore  Bank,  a  privately-owned,  community  bank, 
has  made  loans  to  rehabilitate  more  than  6,000  units  of  housing  and  several 
commercial  ventures,  including  neighborhood  shopping  centers.  In  Boston, 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  an  African-American  owned  bank,  has  the  best 
Community  Revitalization  Act  (CRA)  rating  and  minority  business  lending 
record  in  the  city.  But,  South  Shore  bank  is  virtually  unique,  and  minority- 
owned  banks  extremely  rare.  It  is  very  difficult  for  such  institutions  to  raise 
capital.  Washington  could  help  capitalize  community  development  banks  or 
support  their  capitalization  through  lines  of  credit  and  guarantees. 

Many  urban  neighborhood  businesses  are  simply  too  small  to  be  considered 
by  traditional  lenders.  To  help  meet  this  gap  "micro-lending"  programs  should 
be  initiated.  "Micro-lending",  an  import  from  the  Third  World,  with  American 
applications,  offers  borrowers  anywhere  from  $100  to  $20,000  in  credit.  In 
many  cases  the  loans  are  accompanied  by  technical  assistance  and  support. 
But  most  micro-loan  programs  are  woefully  under-capitalized  and  would 
benefit  greatly  from  a  federal  capitalization  effort. 

Equity  is  even  more  difficult  to  access  than  debt  for  most  urban  neighborhood 
businesses.  In  some  rare  cases,  quasi-public  venture  capital  companies 
exist,  like  the  Community  Development  Finance  Corporation  (CDFC)  in 
Massachusetts.  Such  entities  can  provide  an  invaluable  resource  for  urban 
neighborhood  businesses,  whose  only  access  to  equity  is  limited  family 
resources.  A  national  effort  to  start  and  capitalize  urban  equity  funds  in  every 
major  American  city  will  go  a  long  way  toward  growing  neighborhood  busi- 
nesses and  dramatically  increasing  their  employment  potential. 

Establish  Small  Business  Development  Centers  To  Assist  Start-Up  En- 
trepreneurs. What  most  large  conventional  businesses  take  for  granted, 
such  as  auditing  services,  automated  inventory  control,  long-term  business 
planning  capacities,  or  even  basic  accounting  control  systems  are  foreign  to 
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many  urban  neighborhood  businesses.  While  entrepreneurship  is  difficult  to 
teach,  basic  business  planning  and  financial  control  skills  are  not. 

Programs  like  the  H.J.  Heinz  Small  Business  Incubator  Facility  in  California 
or  the  New  Mexico  Business  Innovation  Center  are  creative  local  solutions  to 
this  problem,  taking  future  entrepreneurs  through  the  business  start-up  proc- 
ess. 

Several  American  cities  are  home  to  federally  funded  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Centers.  But  with  small  staff,  few  resources,  and  little  presence  in 
urban  neighborhoods,  these  centers  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  infrastructure 
necessary  to  grow  urban  neighborhood  economies.  A  more  serious  national 
commitment  to  supporting  the  Small  Business  Development  Centers  would 
provide  the  resources  which  struggling  entrepreneurs  need. 

Small  urban  neighborhood  businesses  are  not  the  sole  solution  to  the  lack  of 
urban  employment  opportunities.  However,  the  untapped  markets  in  urban 
America  and  the  largely  ignored  urban  entrepreneurs  represent  a  way  to 
address  the  needs  of  inner-city  neighborhoods.  Only  in  this  fashion  will  urban 
neighborhoods  successfully  rebuild  their  own  community  fabric. 

Incorporate  Commercial  Lending  In  The  CRA  And  HMDA.  Despite  lack  of 
enforcement  by  federal  regulators,  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA) 
has  been  a  successful  tool  used  by  local  governments  and  community  organi- 
zations to  attract  bank  financing  for  housing  development  and  homeowner 
mortgages.  By  utilizing  mortgage  loan  data  required  by  the  federal  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  (HMDA),  municipalities  and  community  groups  can 
evaluate  the  performance  of  lenders  and  use  the  CRA  to  encourage  better 
performance. 

Commercial  loans  are  as  important  to  neighborhood  strength  as  home  mort- 
gages. Congress  should  expand  the  CRA  to  incorporate  commercial  loans 
as  part  of  an  evaluation  of  lending  performance.  Commercial  loans  should  be 
added  to  the  data  required  on  all  bank  HMDA  reports.  Congress  should 
require  the  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  publish  regularly  reports 
examining  the  performance  of  banks  on  meeting  the  commercial  credit  needs 
of  all  neighborhoods. 

Coordinate  And  Target  Federal  Government-Owned  Properties  And  Fa- 
cilities. One  of  the  most  exciting  economic  development  projects  in  Boston 
is  the  Ruggles  Center  project,  a  private,  mixed-used  development  now  in 
construction  on  the  edge  of  several  low-income  neighborhoods  that  has 
become  the  catalyst  for  neighborhood  improvement.  The  key  decisions  that 
made  the  long-awaited  Ruggles  Center  project  feasible  were  (a)  the  disposi- 
tion of  property  by  state  and  city  governments,  (b)  the  decision  by  the  state 
government  to  locate  the  state  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  headquarters  as 
the  anchor  tenant  in  the  project's  first  phase,  and  (c)  the  decision  by  the  city 
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government  to  locate  the  new  police  department  headquarters  on  a  city- 
owned  site  across  the  street. 

Similarly,  the  federal  government  can  have  an  enormous  impact  on  urban 
neighborhoods  in  its  decisions  on  where  to  site  federal  facilities  (post  offices, 
court  houses,  regional  agency  headquarters,  etc.)  and  how  to  dispose  of 
surplus  federal  properties  owned  by  the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Department  of  Defense  (including  closed  military 
bases),  and  other  agencies. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  the  huge  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  was  closed  in  the 
1 970s  and  for  years  was  a  vacant  eyesore,  a  bitter  reminder  to  local  residents 
that  their  largest  employer  had  shut  down.  Taking  a  big  risk  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  recession,  the  City  of  Boston  purchased  the  yard  as  a  redevelopment 
site.  It  is  now  a  thriving  mixed-used  neighborhood,  with  mixed-income  resi- 
dential enclaves,  biomedical  research  facilities,  office  space,  a  marina, 
stores,  restaurants,  and  a  community  park.  The  GSA's  decision  more  re- 
cently, to  site  a  new  federal  courthouse  on  a  large  undeveloped  tract  of  land 
on  the  Boston  Fan  Pier  will  play  a  major  role  in  rejuvenating  the  Fort  Port 
Channel  area  close  to  the  city's  downtown.  A  task  force  of  neighborhood 
residents,  community  groups,  and  businesses  is  actively  involved  in  design 
of  the  courthouse  and  development  plans  for  the  entire  area. 

Currently,  however,  federal  siting  and  disposition  decisions  are  done  sepa- 
rately by  individual  agencies,  with  little  or  no  concern  for  the  economic 
impacts  of  such  decisions.  The  next  Administration  should  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Facility  and  Property  Disposition  division  within  the  General  Services 
Administration,  with  an  office  of  State  and  Local  Assistance.  All  siting 
decisions  and  all  surplus  property  of  federal  agencies,  would  be  centralized 
in  this  division.  Siting  and  disposition  would  require  a  neighborhood  eco- 
nomic impact  analysis.  Priority  would  be  given  to  siting  and  disposition  that 
promoted  affordable  housing,  job  creation,  and  neighborhood  improvement 
in  distressed  urban  areas.  For  example,  the  FDIC  and  RTC  would  not  be 
allowed  to  auction  off  its  properties  taken  from  failed  banks  at  fire  sales,  but 
would  be  required  to  promote  affordable  housing  and  neighborhood  busi- 
nesses where  properties  are  appropriate  for  such  uses. 

Provide  Federal  Assistance  To  Create  Neighborhood  Art  Centers.   The 

community  centers  of  the  1950s  gave  birth  to  the  concept  of  neighborhood 
arts  centers.  Throughout  America,  neighborhood  arts  centers  have  unified  all 
segments  of  the  neighborhood,  racial  concerns  and  consideration  of  a  per- 
son's economic  status  are  left  at  the  door.  These  centers  are  "non-turf" 
oriented.  Young  and  old  can  communicate  through  intergenerational  pro- 
grams. Latinos,  blacks,  whites,  and  Asians  can  learn  about  each  other's 
cultures  and  come  to  appreciate  each  other  as  individuals.   The  community 
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can  join  in  educating  young  people  and  community  leaders  can  listen  to  their 
hopes  and  fears. 

These  centers  also  serve  as  performance  space  for  the  arts.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  people  who  attend  cultural  events  spend  on  average  and 
additional  $2.78  for  every  dollar  they  spent  on  a  ticket  to  a  cultural  event,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  these  activities  have  a  positive  impact  on  small  businesses 
and  local  restaurants  in  neighborhood  business  centers. 

Unfortunately,  such  centers  often  do  not  exist  where  they  are  most  needed — 
in  culturally  diverse  and  low  income  neighborhoods.  In  most  cases,  the  new 
economic  realities  facing  our  cities  through  the  1980s  prevent  local  govern- 
ments from  funding  these  neighborhood  arts  centers.  Even  in  neighborhoods 
with  the  lowest  average  incomes,  these  centers  can  often  support  operating 
costs  through  program-generated  revenue,  but  cannot  meet  mortgage  and 
other  debt  service  payments. 

Recognizing  the  vital  role  that  neighborhood  arts  centers  can  play  in  city 
neighborhoods,  the  federal  government  should  institute  a  grant  program 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  or  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  create  debt-free  neighborhood  arts  centers  in 
inner  city  neighborhoods.  This  program  should  funnel  funds  through  appro- 
priate city  agencies  to  identify  neighborhoods  where  these  centers  would 
have  the  greatest  impact.  Community  leaders  would  frame  a  program  and 
business  plan  for  these  new  facilities  that  addresses  the  specific  needs  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  plan  would  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  with  a 
debt-free,  renovated  or  newly  constructed  facility,  the  neighborhood  arts 
center  could  be  self-sustaining  and  generate  enough  revenues  to  operate 
without  any  ongoing  government  assistance. 
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EXPANDING  AND  IMPROVING  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSING 
The  Problem 

It  is  time  to  forge  a  new  housing  agenda  that  will  help  rebuild  our  urban 
communities.  Housing  is  more  than  a  form  of  social  welfare.  It  is  a  key 
component  of  the  nation's  economic  recovery  agenda,  a  counter-cyclical  tool  to 
create  jobs  and  jump-start  the  economy.  In  addition,  housing  serves  as  a  tool 
for  community  economic  development  and  neighborhood  improvement. 

The  U.S.  currently  spends  less  on  direct  housing  aid  than  any  other  Western 
industrial  democracy.  In  order  to  guarantee  every  American  an  opportunity  to 
live  in  decent,  safe,  and  affordable  housing,  we  must  not  only  change  national 
priorities  and  spend  more,  but  also  spend  better:  reduce  development  costs, 
eliminate  waste,  and  target  assistance  to  low-income  and  middle-income  con- 
sumers. 

The  nation's  current  housing  policies  and  institutions,  are  failing  in  three  specific 
ways. 

1 .  The  system  which  worked  well  for  thirty  years  after  World  War  II — using 
government  to  target  private  credit — has  been  dismantled.  As  a  result, 
many  young  families  are  now  shut  out  of  the  home-buying  market. 

2.  Federal  government  efforts  to  assist  the  many  Americans  who  can't  af- 
ford to  rent  or  buy  an  apartment  or  house  in  the  private  market  have 
been  both  inadequate  and  inefficient. 

3.  Federal  policy  views  housing  as  "bricks  and  mortar"  or  as  income  sup- 
port, rather  than  as  part  of  the  fabric  of  local  neighborhoods. 

Since  1980,  this  wealthy  country  has  experienced  a  dramatic  decline  in  home- 
ownership,  rent  increases  far  beyond  inflation,  and  a  tragic  epidemic  of  home- 
lessness.  At  a  minimum,  any  new  comprehensive  federal  housing  program 
must  address  the  following  key  problem  areas: 

■  Declining  Homeownership.  In  the  1980s,  the  homeownership  rate  declined 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  Young  families  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
home.  They  cannot  afford  the  down  payment  or  the  monthly  carrying  costs 
of  a  mortgage. 

«  Rent  Squeeze.  The  1980s  witnessed  a  widening  housing  gap  caused  by 
several  factors:  renter  households  are  increasing,  their  real  incomes  are 
declining,  housing  costs  are  up,  and  low-rent  units  are  disappearing.  Rents 
have  reached  a  two-decade  peak  according  to  a  study  by  the  Joint  Center  for 
Housing  Studies.  Millions  of  Americans  live  doubled  up  or  tripled  up  in 
overcrowded  apartments.  Millions  pay  more  than  they  can  reasonably  afford 
for  substandard  housing  and  are  only  one  rent  increase,  one  hospital  stay,  or 
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one  layoff  away  from  becoming  homeless.  In  1 989,  85  percent  of  the  nation's 
7.5  million  low-income  renter  households  paid  at  least  30  percent  of  their 
income  for  housing.  About  half  of  all  poor  renters  (3.5  million  households) 
paid  at  least  half  their  income  just  for  housing. 

Yet  only  29  percent  of  the  1 3.8  million  low-income  renter  households  eligible 
for  federal  assistance  receive  any  housing  subsidy — the  lowest  level  of  any 
industrial  nation  in  the  world.  According  to  HUD,  in  I989  there  were  13.6 
million  renter  households  eligible  for  federal  housing  assistance,  but  only  4.07 
million  (29  percent)  of  eligible  households  received  any  assistance.  Of  the 
assisted  households,  1 .3  million  were  in  public  housing  units,  1 .6  million  were 
in  private,  government-subsidized  developments,  and  1  million  received 
housing  certificates  or  vouchers.  Among  the  9.7  million  households  that  do 
not  receive  assistance,  HUD  identified  5.1  million  households  with  "worst 
case"  housing  problems,  i.e.,  paying  more  than  half  their  incomes  for  housing 
or  living  in  seriously  substandard  apartments. 

Growing  Homelessness.  While  the  number  of  homeless  are  impossible  to 
measure  precisely,  by  some  accounts  their  ranks  have  swollen  to  600,000  on 
any  given  night  and  1 .2  million  over  the  course  of  a  year.  Shelters  note  that 
demand  for  their  services  increases  by  about  20  percent  a  year.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  homeless  population  has  changed,  from  the  stereotype  of  the 
alcoholic  or  mentally  ill  middle-aged  man  or  "bag  lady,"  to  families,  even  many 
with  young  children.  A  recent  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  survey  found  that 
almost  one-quarter  of  the  homeless  work  but  simply  cannot  afford  permanent 
housing.  About  one-third  of  homeless  single  men  are  veterans. 

Troubled  Housing  Industry.  The  homebuilding  industry  is  in  its  worst  slump 
since  World  War  II.  Housing  starts  are  weak.  The  number  of  new  homes  sold 
has  also  plummeted.  Many  homebuilders  and  real  estate  brokers  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Unemployment  in  the  building  trades  has  soared. 

Segregation  and  Widening  Racial  Disparities.  The  1 990  census  shows  that 
most  Americans  live  in  racially  segregated  neighborhoods.  For  example,  62 
percent  of  non-Hispanic  blacks  live  in  blocks  that  are  60  percent  or  more  black, 
and  30  percent  in  neighborhoods  that  are  90  percent  or  more  black.  40 
percent  of  the  Hispanic  population  live  in  blocks  that  are  60  percent  or  more 
Hispanic.  Economic  factors  account  for  much  of  America's  segregation. 
Minorities,  who  are  poorer  than  white  Americans,  have  fewer  options  in  terms 
of  renting  or  owning  a  home.  But  recent  studies  by  the  Urban  Institute  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  also  document  that  minorities  experience  discrimi- 
nation regardless  of  incomes.  Banks  and  insurance  companies  continue  to 
redline  minority  neighborhoods  and  deny  loans  to  black  consumers  at  a  rate 
two  and  one-half  times  higher  than  for  whites  with  similar  incomes.  Realtors 
continue  to  steer  black  families  looking  to  rent  an  apartment  or  buy  a  home 
into  segregated  areas. 
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Goals 

The  overriding  purpose  of  federal  housing  policy  should  be  to  guarantee  every 
American  the  opportunity  to  live  in  an  affordable  home  in  a  desirable  community. 
To  address  the  nation's  housing  problems  and  strengthen  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  the  nation's  neighborhoods,  the  next  President  and  Congress 
should  focus  on  the  following  six  goals: 

■  Expand  home-ownership  opportunities,  particularly  among  first-time  home 
buyers  currently  shut  out  of  the  American  Dream  of  homeownership. 

■  Eliminate  homelessness  by  providing  poor  Americans  with  direct  rental  assis- 
tance and,  where  necessary,  community  support  services. 

■  Restore  the  nation's  inventory  of  public  and  subsidized  housing  by  expanding 
resident  participation  in  and  ownership  of  these  developments  and  by  coor- 
dinating service  delivery  within  developments. 

■  Increase  the  supply  of  affordable  housing,  primarily  by  expanding  the  capacity 
of  community-based  nonprofit  developers. 

■  Increase  the  choices  available  to  low-  and  moderate-income  consumers  by 
expanding  opportunities  to  buy  and  rent  housing  throughout  metropolitan 
areas. 

•  Improve  the  liveability  of  urban  neighborhoods  for  both  existing  and  new 
residents  by  addressing  the  physical  (housing  quality,  density,  open  space) 
and  social  factors  that  make  urban  communities  attractive. 

Recommendations 

America's  housing  policy  should  be  based  on  what  works.  We  should  discard 
old  ideas  and  programs  that  have  failed,  while  building  on  ideas  and  programs 
that  have  succeeded.  Fortunately,  despite  the  past  decade  of  federal  with- 
drawal from  housing,  local  governments  and  community  developers  found  new 
energy  to  address  longstanding  housing  problems.  The  silver  lining  in  the  dark 
cloud  of  the  past  decade's  housing  crisis  has  been  the  emergence  of  thousands 
of  successful  and  innovative  locally-based  programs. 

A  new  partnership  between  Washington  and  our  urban  communities  should  be 
based  on  flexibility,  accountability,  and  performance.  Cities  know  how  to  solve 
problems  and  should  be  provided  the  resources  to  do  so.  But  such  resources 
must  be  allocated  based  on  accountability  and  clear  performance  standards.  If 
local  governments  do  not  spend  resources  wisely  and  show  progress  in  improv- 
ing local  housing  conditions,  federal  funding  should  be  withdrawn  or  decreased. 

■  Fix  HUD.  New  ideas  are  needed  to  begin  solving  our  housing  problems  in 
troubled  areas  of  the  city.  But  first,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
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Development  (HUD)  needs  to  be  better  managed  and  more  accountable  to 
the  needs  of  our  nation's  cities. 

After  1 2  years  of  neglect,  HUD  is  broken,  incapable  of  implementing  even  the 
modest  programs  for  which  it  is  now  responsible.  Secretary  Kemp,  busy 
cleaning  up  after  his  predecessor,  did  not  improve  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  agency  or  clarify  its  overall  mission.  The  Washington  office  is  still 
top-heavy  with  bureaucrats  with  little  or  no  expertise  in  housing  or  community 
development.  Regional  and  local  offices  have  no  agencywide  mission.  Pro- 
grams are  often  inflexible  or  encumbered  by  complex  and  needless  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  next  Secretary  should  consolidate  HUD  programs  into  flexible  block- 
grant  programs  administered  by  state,  county,  and  local  governments,  de- 
centralize operations  toward  regional  and  local  offices,  and  hire  staff  with 
technical  skills  and  experience  in  housing  and  community  development.  An 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Self-Help  should  be  appointed  who  would 
work  with  community-based  organizations  and  minority  business  enterprises 
in  urban  neighborhoods. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  should  become  an  off-budget,  inde- 
pendent agency  designed  to  fill  the  mortgage-credit  market  vacuum  left  by 
Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac,  and  other  nonprofit  institutions. 

Assist  First-Time  Home  Buyers.  The  cornerstone  of  federal  housing  policy 
should  be  to  offer  every  family  the  American  Dream  of  home-ownership.  Not 
cnly  does  this  benefit  individual  families,  it  also  contributes  to  more  stable 
neighborhoods.  To  assist  first-time  home  buyers,  the  new  Administration 
should  implement  the  following: 

1 .    Housing  Development  Bank  for  Lower  Interest  Rates.  The  President 
and  Congress  should  create  a  Housing  Development  Bank,  parallel  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  to  offer  lower  interest  rates,  available  to 
lenders,  at  two  points  below  the  prime  rate  for  first-time  home  buyers, 
and  three  points  below  the  prime  rate  for  first-time  home  buyers  in  resi- 
dential enterprise  zones. 

This  Bank  will  be  capitalized  through  the  direct,  required  participation  of 
quasi-public  mortgage  finance  agencies  such  as  Fannie  Mae,  Ginnie 
Mae,  and  Freddie  Mac.  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  insur- 
ance should  be  made  available  for  all  loans  originated  by  the  Housing 
Development  Bank.  FHA  insurance  programs  have  helped  increase 
home  ownership  by  making  available  low  down  payment  requirements. 
But  the  FHA's  mortgage  limits  have  not  kept  pace  with  rising  home 
prices,  leaving  many  potential  home  buyers  ineligible.  The  FHA  should 
revise  its  limits  to  expand  the  potential  for  home  ownership  for  many 
young  families  and  reduce  its  down-payment  requirements. 
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In  addition,  this  bank  would  fund  a  Soft  Second  Program  (which  has  been 
successful  in  Boston),  allowing  borrowers  to  use  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  income  for  first  and  second  mortgages  and  other  housing  ex- 
penses. 

The  new  Housing  Development  Bank  would  administer  the  nation's  re- 
newed mortgage  revenue  bond  program,  which  allows  state  housing 
agencies  to  raise  funds  to  provide  below-market  loans  for  low  and  mod- 
erate-income home  buyers.  Some  states,  such  as  Massachusetts, 
have  utilized  additional  revenues  to  bring  mortgage  rates  down  several 
more  points,  so  that  families  with  incomes  in  the  80  percent  range  of 
median  income  could  afford  homes.  These  programs  also  have  a  low 
down  payment  requirement,  often  as  low  a  5  percent.  Localities  should 
have  the  option  to  incorporate  deed  restrictions  to  keep  the  homes  pur- 
chased through  tax-exempt  funding  or  additional  mortgage  assistance 
affordable  for  subsequent  buyers. 

2.    Buyers  Assistance  Program  (BAP).  This  program  would  provide  a 
combination  of  grants  and/or  loans  to  assist  eligible  moderate  and  up- 
per moderate  income  first-time  home  buyers  with  down  payment  and 
closing  costs  in  the  form  of  a  second  mortgage  to  reduce  debt  service. 

HUD  should  also  create  a  down  payment  revolving  loan  fund  to  help  first- 
time  middle-income  buyers  (those  between  115  percent  and  150  per- 
cent of  an  area's  median  income)  overcome  down  payment  obstacles, 
payable  within  five  years.  In  exchange,  any  appreciation  of  the  homes 
value  would  be  shared  with  the  federal  government,  based  on  a  for- 
mula that  included  the  size  of  the  loan,  the  income  of  the  buyer,  and 
the  amount  of  appreciation.  Those  proceeds  would  be  placed  in  the  re- 
volving loan  fund  to  help  future  first-time  buyers. 

Establish  Residential  Enterprise  Zones.  To  rebuild  our  inner  city  neighbor- 
hoods, we  must  change  the  physical  characteristics  which  symbolize  blight 
and  abandonment.  Just  as  postwar  federal  policy  encouraged  families  to 
leave  cities  and  move  to  suburbia,  now  it  is  time  to  provide  similar  incentives 
for  builders  and  families  to  reclaim  urban  neighborhoods.  For  example, 
residential  enterprise  zones  would  provide  builders  and  consumers  with 
specific  incentives — such  as  expedited  permits,  flexible  zoning,  lower  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  low  down-payment  costs — to  promote  urban  living. 

1.    Single  Family  Home  Building  Initiative.  This  initiative  is  designed  to 
change  the  physical  character  of  targeted  neighborhoods  selected  as 
residential  enterprise  zones.  It  promotes  the  development  of  single 
family  homes  for  working  families.  It  is  based  on  the  success  of  such 
programs  at  the  Nehemiah  development  in  New  York  and  Baltimore 
and  similar  efforts  in  other  cities. 
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This  program  would  increase  the  supply  of  single  family  homes,  expand 
home  ownership,  promote  stronger  and  safer  neighborhoods,  restore 
city-owned  properties  (vacant  land  and  abandoned  buildings)  to  the  tax 
rolls,  and  expand  a  city's  tax  base. 

The  single  family  home-building  program  would  be  targeted  to  larger  areas 
where  vacant  parcels  and  blighted  buildings  can  be  transformed  into 
residential  enclaves  that  provide  residents  with  sufficient  house  size 
and  open  space  to  attract  working  families. 

2.    Home-ownership  For  Public  Safety  Employees.  As  part  of  the  resi- 
dential enterprise  zone  initiative,  localities  would  provide  incentives  for 
municipal  public  safety  employees  (police  officers,  firefighters,  emer- 
gency medical  staff)  to  purchase  homes  in  inner-city  neighborhoods. 
Residents  participating  in  this  program  would  help  stabilize  these  ar- 
eas, in  part  by  their  presence,  but  also  by  involvement  in  community  ac- 
tivities. 

Adaptive  Reuse  Of  Industrial  Buildings.  Most  older  American  cities  have 
sections  where  warehouses,  factories,  and  mills,  were  built  at  the  height  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  and  after.  Today,  these  buildings  are  empty,  the 
surrounding  streets  are  abandoned  or,  at  best,  a  small  percentage  of  this 
space  is  used  by  light  industry. 

These  buildings  can  be  restored  and  used  as  housing.  In  most  cases,  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation  is  less  than  demolishing  and  rebuilding.  While  in  some  cases 
demolition  may  be  preferable  to  promote  lower  densities,  most  old  buildings 
are  attractive  and  add  to  the  urban  fabric.  The  restoration  of  the  old  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School  in  Boston  into  a  mixed-income  apartment  building  by  a 
partnership  between  a  neighborhood  CDC  and  a  local  developer  offers  a 
good  model  of  what  is  possible.  In  many  cities,  visual  artists  have  reclaimed 
these  properties  and  rehabilitated  them  as  live/work  space  and,  in  some 
cases,  performance  spaces.  The  Fort  Port  Channel  Artists  Community  build- 
ing in  Boston's  South  Boston  neighborhood  is  an  example  of  a  successful 
restoration  of  an  abandoned  industrial  building.  The  "torpedo  factory"  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia's  Old  Town,  and  the  Piano  Factory  building  in  Boston's 
South  End  are  two  other  examples  of  the  conversion  of  vacant  industrial 
buildings  converted  into  successful  space  for  artists. 

Cities  and  states  can  encourage  such  rehabilitation  by  revising  zoning  and 
building  code  standards.  Repairing  these  older  buildings  requires  financial 
assistance  that  local  and  state  governments,  on  their  own,  simply  do  not  have. 
Federal  tax  incentives  and  mortgage  programs  for  rehabilitating  older  build- 
ings are  necessary.  The  tax  credit  for  historic  properties  served  as  a  useful 
tool  and  should  be  retained. 
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Federal  tax  incentives  and  mortgage  programs  for  rehabilitating  older  build- 
ings are  necessary.  The  tax  credit  for  historic  properties  served  as  a  useful 
tool  and  should  be  retained. 

Reform  The  HOME  Program.  The  new  federal  HOME  program  emerged  in 
1 990  out  of  several  years  of  discussion  with  mayors,  housing  advocates,  and 
others.  The  original  concept,  forged  out  of  a  Congressional  task  force  co- 
chaired  by  Jim  Rouse  and  David  Maxwell,  was  to  give  cities  and  states  flexible 
funds  to  solve  local  housing  problems.  During  the  1980s,  local  and  state 
governments  dramatically  improved  their  capacity  to  administer  creative 
housing  solutions.  But  HUD  has  attached  so  many  strings  to  HOME  that  is 
has  become  difficult  to  utilize. 

HOME  funds  can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  the  rehabilitation 
of  substandard  housing,  the  promotion  of  neighborhood  revitalization,  the 
creation  of  new  affordable  housing  units  and  to  provide  direct  financial 
assistance  to  low-and  moderate-income  families  seeking  to  purchase  their 
first  home. 

1 .  Increase  Funding.  Current  funding  level  is  $1 .5  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1 993.  It  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

2.  Remove  Bureaucratic  Obstacles.  HUD  should  eliminate  the  bureau- 
cratic regulations  that  have  tied  the  hands  of  localities  and  community 
builders. 

3.  Provide  Matching  Funds.  To  insure  that  HOME  is  a  true  partnership  be- 
tween Washington  and  localities,  HUD  should  establish  a  formula  for  re- 
quiring local  and  State  governments  to  match  federal  HOME  funds. 

This  formula  should  be  based  on  a  locality's  ability  to  pay,  using  such 
criteria  as  its  fiscal  condition,  unemployment  rate,  poverty  rate,  va- 
cancy rates  for  low/moderate-income  housing,  and  quality  of  the  hous- 
ing stock.  Severely  troubled  cities  that  fall  below  an  established 
threshold  would  not  be  required  to  provide  matching  funds. 

4.  Expand  Community  Housing  Partnerships.  Perhaps  the  only  silver  lin- 
ing in  the  dark  cloud  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  housing  cuts  was 
the  emergence  of  many  community-based  non  profit  housing  develop- 
ers in  cities  across  the  country.  Some  2,000  such  grass  roots  entities — 
churches,  unions,  community  development  corporations  (CDCs),  and 
tenant  cooperatives — developed  almost  320,000  units  of  housing  and 
created  (or  retained)  almost  90,000  permanent  jobs.  They  have  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  affordable  housing  constructed  and  rehabili- 
tated during  the  decade.  Cities  with  sophisticated  non  profits  have 
formed  umbrella  organizations,  often  called  housing  partnerships,  to  im- 
prove efficiency  and  expand  the  scale  of  development. 
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These  community-based  organizations  should  become  the  major  delivery 
system  for  the  creation  of  affordable  housing.  Toward  that  end,  the  set- 
aside  for  community  based  non  profit  organizations  in  the  HOME  pro- 
gram should  be  increased  from  a  minimun  of  15  percent  to  25  percent 
of  total  funds.  They  would  be  responsible  for  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  single  family  and  townhouse  developments,  single-room  occu- 
pancy (SRO)  projects,  elderly  housing  complexes  and  housing 
specifically  designed  for  special  populations,  such  as  the  mentally 
handicapped  and  people  with  AIDS.  Family  housing  developments 
built  with  federal  assistance  should  be  mixed  income  and  provide  long- 
term  affordability,  in  order  to  avoid  the  problems  we  now  face  with  the 
vanishing  subsidy  dilemma.  High-rise  developments  would  not  be  con- 
structed, except  for  senior  citizens. 

Many  cities  and  states  have  developed  creative  housing  programs,  and  in 
the  process  developed  considerable  sophistication  in  housing  produc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  management,  and  regulation.  A  matching  grant  pro- 
gram would  encourage  them  and  others  to  expand  their  housing 
programs  and  to  be  more  accountable  for  federal  dollars. 

Home  Improvement  Program.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  stabilize  the 
housing  stock  in  a  locality  is  to  preserve  its  housing  resources.  Home- 
owners and  small  landlords  need  help  in  maintaining  and  upgrading 
their  properties — weatherproofing,  de-leading,  making  small  repairs,  im- 
proving accessibility  for  handicapped  and  elderly  residents,  etc.  Such 
improvements  increase  the  health  and  safety  of  the  city's  residents  as 
well  as  reduce  the  city's  expenses.  (For  example,  electrical  upgrading 
and  heating  improvements  should  reduce  the  amount  of  accidental 
fires  and  thus  lower  fire,  police,  and  health  costs,  not  to  mention  the 
damaged  structure). 

A  Home  Improvement  program  would  also  have  spin-off  benefits  for  local 
residents,  particularly  by  combining  the  program  with  job  training  and 
apprenticeship  initiatives  for  local  youth.  In  Boston  and  other  cities,  for 
example,  the  program  YouthBuild  gives  young  people  on-the-job  experi- 
ence rehabilitating  substandard  housing.  Participants  learn  skills,  self- 
discipline  and  self-esteem,  and  get  a  small  stipend.  Programs  such  as 
CityYear  and  Habitat  for  Humanity  utilize  volunteers  from  the  home 
building  industry  to  make  repairs  and  teach  young  people  home  repair 
skills.  The  Home  Improvement  Initiative  would  include  a  Community 
Tool  Bank,  through  which  neighborhood-based  organizations  purchase 
tools  which  can  be  lent  to  neighborhood  residents  who  wish  to  perform 
their  own  home  repairs. 

Code  Enforcement.  HOME  funds  can  be  used  by  localities  for  commu- 
nity-based code  enforcement.  All  absentee-owned  properties  would  be 
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inspected  semi-annually  as  a  requirement  for  renewing  an  owners'  cer- 
tificate of  occupancy.  In  addition,  local  code  enforcement  agencies 
would  have  a  specialized  staff  for  life-threatening  emergencies. 

Improve  HUD-Subsldlzed  Projects  Through  Tenant  Self-Sufficiency. 
There  are  currently  about  three  million  federally-assisted  apartments  in  thou- 
sands of  developments  across  the  country.  Some  1.3  million  units  are  in 
public  housing,  owned  and  managed  by  local  housing  authorities;  another  1 .7 
million  apartments  are  owned  by  private  landlords,  or  by  HUD  as  a  result  of 
owners  defaulting  on  federally-insured  mortgages. 

Many  of  these  developments  are  well-managed,  provide  decent  housing  for 
residents,  and  have  long  waiting  lists.  But  too  many  are  plagued  with  prob- 
lems— high  vacancies,  deteriorating  physical  plant,  high  crime  rates,  and 
related  ills.  Much  of  the  problem  stems  from  decades  of  federal  underfunding, 
leading  to  deferred  maintenance.  (A  recent  study  estimated  that  modernizing 
public  housing  alone  would  cost  over  $20  billion).  Poor  design — dense 
high-rise  projects,  entire  city  blocks  isolated  from  other  residential  or  com- 
mercial areas — has  also  contributed  to  problems.  Poor  management  capac- 
ity and  out-of-date  tenant  selection  and  eviction  policies  have  also  played  a 
role  in  undermining  the  liveability  of  federally-assisted  housing  projects.  The 
worst  projects  in  the  inventory  are  those  owned  directly  by  HUD.  Any  plan  to 
address  the  problems  facing  HUD-assisted  developments  must  give  priority 
to  getting  HUD  out  of  direct  ownership  and  management  of  subsidized 
housing. 

What  can  be  done  to  turn  these  projects  into  liveable  communities?  How  can 
federally-assisted  housing  be  restored  for  both  residents  and  the  surrounding 
neighborhoods? 

1.    Resident-Management  and  Resident-Ownership.  Secretary  Kemp  in- 
itiated a  small  program  to  help  tenants  in  public  and  HUD-subsidized 
developments  purchase  their  homes.  But  Congress  has  been  under- 
standably reluctant  to  adequately  fund  the  program  (called  Homeowner- 
ship  Opportunities  for  People  Everywhere,  or  HOPE)  because  it  is 
unworkable  and  risks  suffering  the  same  fate  as  the  Section  235  pro- 
gram of  the  late  1960s  and  1970s,  where  many  families  bought  deterio- 
rated houses  and,  unable  to  make  repairs  and  keep  up  payments,  lost 
homes  and  life  savings. 

Kemp's  program  is  unworkable  because  even  if  tenants  were  handed  the 
keys  to  their  homes  for  free,  the  incomes  of  most  tenants  in  subsidized 
housing  (typically  between  $5,000  and  $10,000)  are  lower  than  the 
monthly  costs  of  operating  their  apartments  (utilities  and  taxes,  not  to 
mention  repair  and  maintenance  needs).  In  the  few  showcase  resident- 
ownership  projects  that  Kemp  promotes,  HUD  poured  huge  subsidies 
into  them  to  make  them  work  (for  example,  over  $130,000  per  unit  at 
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Kenilworth-Parkside  in  Washington,  D.C.).  But  under  the  HOPE  pro- 
gram, HUD  will  only  provide  buyers  with  subsidies  for  five  years.  What 
happens  then?  Moreover,  there  are  few  safeguards  to  prevent  the  new 
homeowners  from  eventually  selling  their  homes  for  a  windfall  profit, 
thereby  reducing  the  housing  stock  available  to  the  poor. 

To  make  HOPE  work,  HUD  must: 

-  provide  adequate  funds  to  help  residents  address  day-to-day  concerns 
{e.g.,  crime,  maintenance)  through  strong  resident-based  organiza- 
tions; 

-  support  the  training  of  residents  to  create  effective  Resident  Manage- 
ment Corporations; 

-  work  with  resident  groups  to  create  escrow  accounts  as  a  "down 
payment"  toward  ownership  of  their  developments; 

■  provide  funds  to  help  repair  these  developments  before  they  are  sold 
to  resident-owned  groups  or  community-based  nonprofit  organizations; 

■  provide  adequate  resources  to  maintain  and  operate  developments  as 
decent  housing; 

■  while  detached  buildings  can  be  sold  as  fee-simple  housing,  multifamily 
developments  should  only  be  sold  as  resident-owned  limited  equity 
cooperatives  or  to  non  profit  community-based  organizations. 

Boston  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  area.  Several  large  HUD-owned  projects 
were  turned  over  to  residents  (Methunion  Manor,  Warren  Gardens, 
Marksdale)  or  to  non  profit  community-based  groups  (the  Granite  Prop- 
erties program  of  the  Metro  Boston  Housing  Partnership).  In  these 
cases,  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  housing — and  the  lives 
of  the  residents — improved  significantly. 

Strengthen  Tenant  Selection  and  Eviction  Guidelines.  Like  market- 
oriented  condominium  and  cooperative  housing,  residents  of  subsi- 
dized developments  should  have  a  greater  voice  in  establishing 
guidelines  for  tenant  selection  and  eviction.  Resident-based  organiza- 
tions should  have  flexibility  and  authority  to  remove  residents  engaged 
in  criminal,  anti-social,  or  other  damaging  activities.  All  federally-as- 
sisted housing  should  learn  from  the  results  of  Operation  Clean  Sweep 
in  Chicago,  which  has  provided  public  housing  tenants  with  the  ability 
to  rid  their  housing  development  of  drug  dealers  and  criminals. 

Encourage  Mixed-Income  Housing.  HUD  should  revised  its  rules  to  al- 
low managers  of  subsidized  housing  projects  to  change  income/priority 
guidelines  to  encourage  working  families  to  live  in  these  developments. 
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Residents  should  not  be  automatically  evicted  when  their  incomes  rise 
above  rigid  poverty-level  standards.  Residents  who  have  moved  up  in 
the  world  provide  both  role  models  and  links  to  job  opportunities  for 
residents.  Such  residents  should,  in  fact,  be  encouraged  to  remain. 
While  their  rents  should  rise  as  their  incomes  increase,  rent  levels 
should  not  be  so  burdensome  as  to  become  a  disincentive  to  remain  in 
subsidized  developments. 

Link  Residents  to  Community  Support  Services.  Housing  does  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum.  Especially  among  the  very  poor,  housing  cannot  be 
seen  as  simply  bricks  and  mortar  but  as  part  of  an  effort  to  rebuild  com- 
munities. Residents  of  HUD-assisted  housing  must  have  help  becom- 
ing more  self-sufficient.  A  holistic  approach  would  include  education, 
health  care,  job  training,  childcare,  and  drug  and  alcohol  treatment.  A 
few  model  programs — such  as  the  Family  Development  Centers  (FDC) 
at  the  Lafayette  Court  housing  development  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Resource  Initiative  Program  of  the  Metro  Boston  Housing  Partner- 
ship— have  demonstrated  the  success  of  such  efforts.  Funds  for 
Family  Development  Centers  should  become  part  of  the  operating 
budgets  of  HUD-assisted  housing,  perhaps  funded  in  conjunction  with 
HHS.  As  part  of  any  federal  transportation  funding  request,  localities 
should  be  required  to  make  public  transportation  available  to  all  subsi- 
dized housing  developments  for  better  access  to  employment  opportu- 
nities and  community  support  services. 

Physical  Revitalization.  Many  large  scale  subsidized  housing  develop- 
ments were  built  on  superblocks,  physically  and  socially  isolated  from 
the  surrounding  community.  These  housing  developments  (many  with 
high  vacancy  rates)  must  be  reintegrated  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
neighborhood  where  it  exists.  To  make  such  mega-developments  fit 
into  surrounding  neighborhoods,  HUD  should  make  available  funds  to 
redesign  developments.  This  could  involve  reducing  the  number  of 
units  in  each  entryway,  providing  more  private  entryways  for  individual 
units,  lowering  densities,  and  developing  new  management  techniques 
for  high-rise  developments.  In  some  cases,  it  could  involve  demolition 
or  reconfiguration  of  high-density  buildings,  such  as  the  successful 
modernization  of  Commonwealth  and  Alice  Taylor  developments  in  Bos- 
ton. As  part  of  a  physical  rejuvenation  effort,  cities  can  create  public- 
private  partnerships  for  public  art  projects  in  subsidized  housing 
developments.  Murals,  sculptures,  gardens,  and  other  artwork  enliven 
the  environment  and  help  instill  a  sense  of  ownership,  pride  and  re- 
sponsibility among  residents.  Funding  for  these  projects  should  be 
made  available  by  HUD  from  capital  improvement  fund. 
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6.  Resident  Employment.  Wherever  possible,  residents  of  subsidized 
housing  should  be  trained  and  hired  for  management,  construction  and 
social  program  jobs. 

7.  Improve  Management  and  Security.  HUD  should  fund  a  training  and 
certification  program  to  create  a  new  generation  of  professional  hous- 
ing managers,  drawing  as  much  as  possible  on  existing  residents. 
Resident-run  crime  watch  programs  should  be  funded  as  part  of  an  in- 
itiative to  improve  security  in  subsidized  developments,  especially 
those  with  a  large  number  of  senior  citizens. 

Rental  Assistance:  Expand  Consumer  Choice.  HUD  currently  provides 
about  one  million  rent  certificates  and  vouchers  to  low-income  households  to 
find  apartments  in  the  private  market.  They  are  administered  by  local  housing 
authorities  and  regional  non  profit  agencies.  The  need  is  much  greater — 
more  than  9.7  million  low-income  renter  households  who  are  eligible  for 
assistance  do  not  receive  any  federal  housing  assistance.  But  before  the 
program  can  be  expanded,  it  must  be  improved. 

Consumers  should  have  greater  choice  in  where  to  live.  Theoretically, 
vouchers  give  them  mobility  and  choice,  but  in  reality,  they  are  concentrated 
in  low-income  inner  city  neighborhoods.  A  few  key  reforms  are  needed  to 
make  the  Section  8  voucher/certificate  program  more  successful  and  respon- 
sible. 

1 .  Landlord  and  Tenant  Responsibility.  Improve  screening  and  training 
of  landlords  and  tenants  participating  in  the  program.  Buildings  must  be 
maintained.  Landlords  and  tenants  with  track  records  of  irresponsible 
or  illegal  behavior  should  be  ineligible. 

2.  Spatial  Distribution  and  Mobility.  Chicago's  Gatreaux  program  helps 
tenants  find  apartments  in  the  Chicago  suburbs.   It  is  run  by  a  metro- 
politan non  profit  agency.  Tenants  who  participate  are  more  likely  to 
find  jobs  and  young  people  do  better  in  school.  Mobility  can  be  en- 
hanced by  an  active  recruitment  of  suburban  landlords  to  participate, 
by  offering  higher  rent  levels  for  suburban  apartments  to  encourage 
participation,  and  by  paying  for  housing  search  workers  to  assist  ten- 
ants in  locating  apartments. 

3.  Clear  Rent-Setting  Standards.  The  Section  8  voucher  program  pays 
the  difference  between  30  percent  of  a  low-income  household's  income 
and  market-level  rents.  Rent  levels  should  be  based  on  comparable 
rents  in  that  area  and  updated  on  a  regular  basis.  Rent  levels  should 
be  based  on  the  quality  of  the  housing  as  well  as  its  location. 

4.  Stop  Suburban  Snob  Zoning.  A  task  force  appointed  by  Secretary 
Kemp  identified  "snob  zoning,"  through  which  communities  (primarily 
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suburbs)  discourage  inexpensive  housing,  as  a  major  obstacle  to  devel- 
oping affordable  housing.  This  accounts  for  the  over-concentration  of 
poor  people  and  subsidized  housing  developments  in  central  cities.  Ju- 
risdictions that  engage  in  exclusionary  zoning  practices  should  be  de- 
nied federal  funds.  Several  states,  notably  New  Jersey,  California,  and 
Massachusetts,  have  enacted  "anti-snob  zoning"  laws,  which  require 
developers  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  each  development  for  affordable 
housing,  particularly  in  communities  which  have  historically  excluded  af- 
fordable housing.  Developers  that  agree  to  build  mixed-income  hous- 
ing in  these  jurisdictions  would  be  assisted  with  comprehensive  and 
expedited  permits. 

5.    Expanded  Rental  Assistance  Program.  With  such  changes  underway, 
a  rental  assistance  program  would  be  more  accountable  and  should  be 
dramatically  expanded.  Only  about  one  million  families  receive  assis- 
tance under  the  current  program  of  rent  vouchers  (essentially,  addi- 
tional income  support)  favored  by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush.  If  the 
next  Administration  provided  a  universal  rent  subsidy  program  for  fami- 
lies who  cannot  afford  market  rents — currently  about  9.7  million  fami- 
lies— it  would  cost  about  $20  billion  a  year.  Any  expansion  of  the 
program  should  include  a  significant  project-based  component,  to  in- 
sure income  and  neighborhood  mix.  Recipients  could  be  required  to 
participate  in  job  training  programs  or  in  a  public  works  jobs  program 
provided  childcare  and  health  insurance  are  available. 

Housing  For  Special  Needs  Populations.  Safe,  secure  housing  is  a  basic 
necessity  for  all  people.  But  for  people  with  special  needs — the  mentally 
disabled,  the  physically  handicapped,  the  infirm  elderly,  people  with  AIDS, 
and  the  chemically-dependent,  housing  by  itself  is  not  enough  to  address  their 
needs.  Housing  programs  must  recognize  the  special  needs  of  these  groups 
and  design  policies  and  programs  with  appropriate  support  services. 

1.    Single-Room  Occupancy  Housing.  Single-room  occupancy  (SRO) 
dwellings  have  always  been  an  important,  yet  somewhat  overlooked, 
component  of  urban  living  for  low  income  individuals.  Lodging  houses 
and  rooming  houses  throughout  the  cities  traditionally  provided  basic 
housing  to  a  variety  of  individuals  and  couples  for  weekly  rents  without 
large  deposits  of  upfront  payments.  For  many  low  income  and  elderly 
individuals  SROs  are  the  equivalent  of  a  housing  safety  net.  Without 
this  inexpensive  housing  they  are  likely  to  end  up  living  on  the  streets. 
The  relationship  of  homelessness  to  the  availability  of  SRO  housing  is 
a  direct  one:  During  the  1980s,  homelessness  increased  as  the  number 
of  SRO  units  declined.  HUD  should  expand  its  SRO  program  to  allow 
community-based  non  profits  to  acquire,  produce,  and  manage  SRO  fa- 
cilities. This  initiative  will  enforce  a  variety  of  financing,  training,  and 
regulatory  efforts. 
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2.  Transitional  Housing.  HUD  should  expand  its  Shelter  Plus  Care  initia- 
tive to  create  transitional  housing,  which  helps  homeless  and  near- 
homeless  families  (typically  young  mothers  and  their  children)  achieve 
independence  by  providing  support  services  to  adults  and  education 
and  counseling  programs  for  children.  Successful  transitional  pro- 
grams, such  as  Boston's  Elizabeth  Stone  House,  involve  relatively 
small-scale  buildings  (usually  under  10  units)  which  have  been  planned 
to  meet  the  housing  and  support  needs  of  residents.  As  part  of  a  con- 
tractual relationship  between  the  program  and  residents,  participants 
are  provided  with  education,  job  search  and  job  training  skills,  and  a 
job  before  the  end  of  their  transitional  program  (six  to  nine  months). 
During  this  period  the  participants  would  be  supported  with  day  care, 
housing,  and  meals  in  their  transition  to  a  permanent  home. 

3.  Housing  for  People  with  AIDS.  The  AIDS  epidemic  affects  all  aspects 
of  society,  including  the  growing  demand  for  housing  among  people 
with  AIDS,  especially  families  where  an  adult  or  child  is  suffering  with 
the  disease.  It  is  more  humane,  as  well  as  more  cost  effective,  to  allow 
AIDS  victims  to  live  at  home  than  to  confine  them  to  an  hospital  or 
other  institutional  setting.  HUD  and  HHS  should  dramatically  expand 
resources  to  address  the  spiralling  need  for  this  housing.  Boston  has 
committed  to  provide  over  500  units  for  people  with  AIDS  during  the 
next  few  years,  but  projections  indicate  that  even  this  first-of-its-kind 
program  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  need. 

4.  Community  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  III.  A  large  segment  of  the 
homeless  population  is  composed  of  people  suffering  from  mental  ill- 
ness. Homeless  shelters  in  America's  cities  have  become  America's 
de  facto  mental  institutions,  but  they  lack  the  resources,  skills,  or  capac- 
ity to  address  the  needs  of  this  troubled  population.  Many  were  dis- 
charged from  mental  hospitals,  although  an  entire  generation  of  the 
mentally  ill  has  grown  up  without  having  any  experience  in  such  institu- 
tions. These  individuals  require  a  broad  range  of  housing  services. 
Some  simply  require  affordable  apartments  from  which  they  can  ac- 
cess jobs,  day  programs,  and  support  services.  Others  require  inten- 
sive, 24-hour  professional  care  in  a  residential  setting.  Most  mentally 

ill  people  need  some  facility  between  these  extremes. 

Deinstitutionalization  was  good  in  theory,  but  it  hasn't  worked  in  practice, 
because  Washington  and  the  states  failed  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  housing  and  for  support  services.   Existing  subsidized  housing  pro- 
jects cannot  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  this  population.   It  is  unfair 
to  existing  residents  (especially  the  elderly)  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  men- 
tally ill,  who  are  placed  in  untenable  situations  without  adequate  sup- 
port. HUD  and  HHS  must  provide  sufficient  funding  levels  to  create 
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appropriate  housing  and  support  services  for  the  nation's  mentally  ill 
population. 

5.   Senior  Citizens.  Senior  citizens  deserve  more  than  to  be  cast  away  in 
nursing  homes.  Even  in  old  age,  they  remain  a  vital  part  of  a  commu- 
nity and  have  enormous  resources  to  contribute.  Perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful subsidized  housing  program  is  the  Section  202  elderly  housing 
initiative,  which  provides  funds  to  non  profit  agencies  to  build  elderly 
housing  developments.  This  program  should  be  expanded  and  incorpo- 
rate a  range  of  social  services  to  make  such  developments  more  enjoy- 
able and  liveable. 

In  addition,  senior  citizens  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  "age  in 
place" — that  is,  to  live  in  their  own  apartments  or  houses  as  inde- 
pendently as  possible  for  as  long  as  possible.  This  requires  resources 
to  allow  seniors  to  retrofit  their  homes  to  help  deal  with  physical  prob- 
lems and  funds  for  meals-on-wheels  and  other  life  support  programs. 
Allowing  seniors  to  age-in-place  is  more  humane  and  most  cost-effec- 
tive than  institutional  care. 

Target  Private  Capital  And  Credit.  There  is  redlining  and  a  lack  of  capital 
in  inner  city  neighborhoods.  Enforcement  of  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  (CRA)  has  been  left  to  cities  and  community  groups.  Boston's  experience 
with  banks  and  community  reinvestment  and  its  linked  deposit  policy  is  an 
important  model  to  replicate  in  the  nation.  The  city  reached  an  agreement 
with  banks  for  new  branches,  new  mortgage  products,  support  for  low-income 
housing,  and  tax-credits  worth  over  $400  million. 

To  encourage  private  capital  and  credit  for  housing  and  neighborhood  devel- 
opment, the  President  and  Congress  should: 

1 .  Enforce  the  CRA.  Streamline  enforcement  of  the  Community  Reinvest- 
ment Act  and  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  by  placing  enforcement 
powers  with  HUD  rather  than,  as  currently  in  four  separate  regulatory 
agencies.  Require  public  hearings  as  part  of  all  CRA  evaluations. 

2.  Greenllnlng.  Give  banks  positive  incentives  to  invest  in  inner-city  neigh- 
borhoods. Review  bank  charters  every  10  years,  give  banks  a  break 

on  deposit  insurance,  and  promote  community  development  banks,  pro- 
viding both  equity  and  debt.  Examples  of  good  neighborhood  banks  in- 
clude South  Shore  Bank  in  Chicago  and  the  Boston  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

3.  Target  Pension  Funds  for  Housing.  Encourage  pension  fund  invest- 
ment in  affordable  housing  with  federal  guarantees.  A  program  would 
pool  together  housing  development  projects  and  then  issue  bonds 
backed  by  the  projects,  guaranteed  by  the  federal  government.  Pen- 
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sion  funds  would  purchase  these  low  risk,  fair  rate  of  return  securities. 
The  bonds  would  be  a  "prudent"  investment,  similar  to  the  Ginnie  Mae 
and  Fannie  Mae  securities  that  pensions  now  hold,  and  would  be  over- 
seen by  a  joint  board  of  government,  labor,  and  business.  The  cost  to 
government  would  be  administrative  and  nominal. 

Linked  Deposits.  States  and  local  governments  should  implement 
linked  deposit  programs  to  encourage  banks  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity reinvestment  programs  and  meet  the  credit  needs  of  all  neighbor- 
hoods and  consumers,  regardless  of  race  or  gender. 
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PROMOTING  NEIGHBORHOOD  SAFETY 
The  Problem 

America's  neighborhoods  must  rebuild  themselves  from  the  inside  out.  We 
need  tough-minded  strategies  to  empower  our  once  great  urban  areas.  This 
objective  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  new  federal  philosophy  that  adopts 
as  one  of  its  core  values  the  return  of  individual  responsibility  and  accountability, 
achieved  through  working  partnerships  with  genuine  and  committed  local  lead- 
ers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  filled  our  jails  in  the  decade  of  the  1 980s — from  493,000 
in  1980  to  823,000  in  1991,  according  to  research  compiled  at  Northeastern 
University — in  1992,  we  neither  feel  safer  nor  do  we  have  prospects  of  feeling 
safer.  Unchecked  disorder  in  impacted  areas,  in  every  city  in  America,  has 
created  the  conditions  in  which  crime  flourishes.  The  FBI's  national  crime 
statistical  report  for  the  first  half  of  1 992  indicates  a  three  percent  rise  in  violent 
crime  over  the  first  half  of  1991.  Victimization  surveys  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment indicate  that  only  a  portion  of  crimes  are  actually  reported  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  leading  to  increases  in  suffering,  loss,  and  fear  that  cannot  be 
adequately  measured  by  official  crime  rates.  Despite  years  of  talk  about  how  to 
deal  with  drug  trafficking  and  drug-related  crime,  the  percentage  of  inmates  in 
jail  for  drug-related  offenses,  as  a  proportion  of  all  inmates,  rose  147  percent 
between  1983  and  1989,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

Public  safety,  along  with  jobs  and  housing,  is  one  of  the  critical  ingredients  of 
neighborhood  stability.  It  is  perhaps  the  catalyst  of  this  trinity  of  elements, 
insofar  as  nothing  scares  away  investment  and  development  like  the  perception 
of  a  high  crime  rate.  Crime  and  fear  of  crime  have  worked  their  corrosive  effects 
on  the  vitality  of  every  city  in  America  over  the  past  25  years.  The  spectrum 
includes  neighborhoods  where  crime  and  fear  of  crime  have  long  since  driven 
out  everyone  who  could  afford  to  move,  and  where  only  the  police  dare  to  tread, 
to  places  that  are  teetering  in  the  balance,  ready  to  disintegrate  or  stabilize, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  leadership  they  bring  forward,  and  the  level  of 
support  they  come  to  enjoy.  In  almost  every  city,  however,  crime,  as  measured 
by  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report  index,  has  simply  continued  its  stubborn  rise. 

The  nation's  public  safety  crisis  is  borne  out  in  emergency  rooms  and  funeral 
parlors.  Violence,  fuelled  by  drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking,  has  emerged  as 
a  national  public  health  crisis  on  par  with  hunger  and  homelessness.  While  both 
the  rate  and  the  numbers  of  violent  crimes  have  dropped  precipitously  in  Boston 
over  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  this  year's  national  increase  builds  on 
both  the  numbers  (up  5  percent)  and  the  rate  (up  3.6  percent)  that  increased 
nationwide  in  1 991 .  This  means  we  have  experienced  more  acts  of  violence  in 
absolute  numbers,  as  well  as  more  violence  per  1 00,000  inhabitants  in  1 991  as 
we  did  in  1990. 
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The  strategies  employed  to  date  have  yielded  few  results.  The  years  of  the 
Bush  Administration's  drug  strategy  were  the  most  murderous  in  American 
history,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  majority  staffs  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  International  Narcotics  Control  Caucus.  Over  71 ,700 
Americans  have  been  murdered  since  the  previous  Administration  initiated  their 
strategy. 

Young  people,  especially  young  black  males,  are  increasingly  the  victims  and 
perpetrators  of  these  murders.  A  recent  study  by  the  National  Crime  Analysis 
Program  at  Northeastern  University  suggests  that  this  trend  began  at  a  time 
when  the  numbers  of  teenaged  males  was  declining  in  the  overall  population, 
so  the  numbers  of  youthful  murderers  will  likely  increase  as  their  overall 
numbers  increase  in  the  coming  few  years. 

Crime  as  it  is  connoted  today  did  not  exist  30  years  ago.  In  1 992  we  experience 
levels  of  cruelty  and  violence  that  our  cities  simply  have  not  known  in  the  modern 
era.  Therefore,  we  should  be  ready  to  abandon  20-30-40,  and  even  60-year-old 
crime  strategies  that  have  been  around  long  enough  to  have  proven  inadequate. 

This  is  one  of  the  lessons  arising  from  the  Rodney  King  incident  and  its  extended 
and  bloody  aftermath.  The  rioting  in  Los  Angeles  resulted  in  only  an  incomplete 
analysis  of  national  urban  policy,  especially  in  the  area  of  crime  and  public 
disorder.  That  national  moment  of  opportunity  is  probably  now  lost,  even  though 
tremendous  work  was  carried  out  in  Los  Angeles-specific  studies  by  both  the 
Christopher  and  Webster  commissions. 

A  new  opportunity  arises  in  the  first  1 00  days  of  a  new  Administration.  The  new 
paradigm  shifts  the  central  operating  principle  from  the  passive,  social  service 
response  of  the  past  25  years  to  prevention  realized  through  active  and  asser- 
tive intervention. 

The  Importance  Of  Public  Order 

The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  public  order  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  visions 
of  urban  renaissance  offered  by  the  President-elect  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  developed  in  the  pages  of  this  report.  Simply  put,  all  the  most 
innovative  and  creative  ideas  for  leveraging  new  investments  in  urban  econo- 
mies are  impossible  in  the  absence  of  public  strategies  wise  enough — and 
hard-nosed  enough — to  solve  the  complicated  problems  created  by  antisocial 
behavior,  disorder,  crime,  and  fear  of  crime  in  America's  neighborhoods. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  building  a  neighborhood-based,  national  public 
safety  policy,  decision-makers  must  recognize  that  "neighborhood  stability"  is 
not  a  code  word  for  opposition  to  change,  such  as  racial  integration  of  urban 
residential  areas.  It  is  also  not  limited  in  application  to  the  traditional  areas  in 
the  older  cities.  Rather,  it  can  be  applied  in  many  types  of  community  settings. 
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The  key  is  for  policy-makers  to  consider  the  effects  of  their  actions  from  the 
bottom  up,  rather  than  the  top  down. 

The  basic  building  blocks  of  a  civil  and  constitutional  society  continue  to 
disintegrate  despite  the  money,  and  the  compassion,  implicit  in  the  conventional 
programs.  In  certain  areas  of  our  cities,  home  and  family  life  continue  to 
collapse,  extended  families  fall  apart,  and  the  roles  of  traditional  support 
networks  like  churches  and  schools  are  diminished  dramatically. 

This  report  does  not  propose  to  either  reinvent  the  past  or  romanticize  it  in  order 
to  achieve  stable  neighborhoods  and  cities.  Where  the  building  blocks  are  in 
jeopardy  but  still  more  or  less  intact,  we  propose  strengthening  them.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Society,  but  with  an  infusion  of  individual  accountability,  where 
the  home/family  life  is  disintegrated,  we  propose  removing  children  to  substitute 
home  environments  that  offer  some  of  the  values  and  mentoring  necessary  for 
proper  human  development.  Targeted  investment  must  be  made  in  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  a  civil  society. 

The  Federal  Role 

The  federal  government's  roles  are  twofold:  to  fund  local  initiatives  and  to 
provide  local  governments  with  policy  direction.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  both  fresh  approaches  in  federal  law-  and  rule-making  and  competitive 
funding  programs.  The  federal  experience  over  the  past  25  years  teaches  us 
that  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  emphasis  of  federal  urban  policy  is  required.  This 
shift  is  urgently  needed  in  the  area  of  public  safety. 

As  argued  elsewhere  in  this  document,  the  central  principle  of  the  federal 
strategy  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  was  to  provide  a  good  deal  of  funding,  but 
without  strict  requirements  of  responsibility  and  accountability  imposed  on 
individuals  participating  in  the  programs  or  on  the  local  governments  adminis- 
tering them.  In  the  1980s  and  early  1990s,  the  philosophy  shifted  to  much 
rhetoric  about  responsibility,  but  no  federal  investments.  The  federal  govern- 
ment walked  away  from  the  table. 

The  federal  government  has  an  obligation  to  invest  in  neighborhood  stability 
with  funds  and  policy  reforms.  Local  leaders  must  be  held  accountable  to 
deliver  results  from  this  federal  investment. 

To  arrest  and  reverse  these  trends,  it  is  necessary  to  assess  the  past  two-and- 
a-half  decades  of  federal  policy-  and  rule-making.  The  assessment  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  entire  spectrum  of  federal  policy  must  be  examined. 
The  formula  for  neighborhood  stability  and  safety  is  much  more  than  a  "police 
issue." 

Looking  back  from  the  vantage  point  of  late  1992,  one  sees  that  the  various 
philosophies  and  programs  of  administrations  dating  back  to  the  early  1960s 
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simply  have  not  worked.  Federal  policies,  whether  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice 
or  fields  such  as  housing  policy,  have  never  seemed  to  locate  the  importance 
of  neighborhood  stabilization.  Many  housing  programs,  for  example,  simply 
stockpile  and  warehouse  the  poor  in  ugly  superblocks  that  reinforce  the  stigma 
of  poverty. 

A  New  Approach 

Over  the  years,  Washington  administrators  have  blurred  the  lines  between  the 
laudable  goals  of  the  programs  and  the  administrative  rules  of  the  programs 
themselves.  These  lines  must  be  cleared  up,  and  the  destabilizing  rules  must 
be  amended.  Administrators  cannot  hide  behind  their  rules  or  wave  the  bloody 
shirt  of  race  or  some  similar  canard,  in  order  to  duck  responsibility  for  dumping 
people  with  severe  problems  into  neighborhoods  without  any  commitment  to 
providing  appropriate  support  services.  Programs  that  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  repairs  of  this  type  must  be  sent  back  first  to  the  secretariats  for  rethinking 
and  then  to  the  Congress  for  major  statutory  reform,  if  new  rule-making  is  not 
feasible. 

The  solution  to  the  impasse  reached  in  25  years  of  federal  policy-making  is  a 
new  approach  that  looks  to  rebuild  cities,  from  the  most  basic  level — the  family 
unit — to  the  most  general  level  -  the  overall  vitality  and  position  of  the  city  in  the 
political  economy  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  new  approach  we  propose  is  an  aggressive,  yet  progressive,  structure 
whose  central  tenet  is  problem-oriented  enforcement,  intervention/  prevention, 
and  order  maintenance.  It  seeks  to  encourage  urban  leaders  to  identify  the 
fear-generating  sections  of  their  cities,  and  then  exert  leadership  by  marshalling 
all  local  institutions  and  networks  to  assume  responsibility.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  rebuilding  from  the  inside  out.  Building  on  concepts  like  the  "crime 
emergency  areas"  proposed  by  the  President-elect  during  the  campaign,  we  will 
challenge  local  leaders  to  support  these  areas  with  meaningful  investments  of 
new  and  retargeted  federal  financial  support. 

We  know  much  about  where  to  act  and  where  to  concentrate  intensive  commu- 
nity policing.  Based  on  studies  conducted  in  Boston  and  in  several  other  major 
cities,  we  know  that: 

■  A  hugely  disproportionate  share  of  violent  crime  is  generated  by  a  very 
small  share  of  the  population,  within  a  very  small  geographic  area.   In 

Boston,  about  40  percent  of  violent  crime  committed  on  the  street  is  committed 
in  six  percent  of  reporting  areas  (groupings  of  several  blocks  each  used  for 
reporting  and  tracking  purposes). 

■  A  hugely  disproportionate  share  of  calls  for  service  to  the  police  come 
from  a  small  percentage  of  households.  In  Boston  and  Minneapolis,  about 
60  percent  of  calls  come  from  10  percent  of  the  households. 
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■  A  disproportionately  small  share  of  Individuals  is  responsible  for  a 
disproportionately  large  share  of  violent  and  other  crime. 

These  facts  lead  to  a  recognition  that  public  safety  is  actually  a  manageable 
problem.  We  must  recognize  the  severity  of  the  problem,  but  keep  in  mind  the 
following: 

First,  the  generalized  statement  that  "the  city  is  unsafe"  is  not  true  in  most  cities. 
What  is  true  is  that  those  areas  where  the  problems  are  occurring  are  driving 
up  the  crime  rate  and,  more  importantly,  the  fear  rate,  for  people  living  in  that 
neighborhood  as  well  as  those  living  in  the  wider  metro  area. 

The  generalization  can  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophesy  as  fear  combines  with 
other  economic  factors  to  reduce  confidence  in  a  city's  future  and  liveability.  In 
this  scenario,  decent  families  abandon  ownership  of  the  public  spaces — streets, 
sidewalks,  subways,  and  parks — in  both  the  central  areas  and  the  residential 
neighborhood  and  predators  assume  control  of  them. 

This  scenario  is  a  disaster  for  everyone  who  relies  on  the  city,  from  the  core 
residential  neighborhood,  to  the  threshold  of  the  suburb.  As  explained  in  the 
jobs  and  economic  development  sections  of  this  overall  plan,  the  metro  area's 
economic  health  is  dependent  on  the  health  of  the  center  city. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  a  young  person's  immediate  home  life,  regard- 
less of  the  given  neighborhood  he  or  she  lives  in,  is  the  single  greatest  predictor 
of  future  conduct.  Where  the  immediate  home  or  family  life  is  in  some  stage  of 
disintegration,  we  must  be  ready  with  a  broad  menu  of  intervention  tactics,  from 
arrest  and  incarceration  to  the  establishment  of  urban  boarding  schools  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  plan.  Policy-makers  who  are  serious  about  public 
safety  must  accept  the  premise  that  opportunities  for  successful  intervention, 
that  is,  before  the  subject  becomes  the  source  of  fear,  harm,  injury,  and  death 
in  the  neighborhood,  diminish  dramatically  after  about  the  fifth  grade.  The 
1 0-year-old  juvenile  offender  quickly  becomes  the  1 2-year-old  drug  runner  and, 
then  the  15-year-old  murderer  In  the  absent  of  a  commitment  to  certainty  of 
(appropriate)  punishment  and  intervention  at  the  first  serious  sign  of  anti-social 
conduct. 

The  new  paradigm  offered  here  combines  responsibility  and  accountability  with 
targeted  federal  investments  of  money  and  people.  Our  focus  is  children  and 
teenagers.  It  shifts  the  focus  from  the  principle  of  fixing  the  broken  family  at  all 
costs  to  a  new,  more  hard  headed  and  big-hearted  drive  to  get  the  at-risk  child 
into  alternative  structures  at  a  comparatively  early  age  if  his/her  home  life  is 
beyond  repair.  In  her  book  Private  Choices,  Social  Costs,  and  Public  Policy: 
An  Economic  Analysis  of  Public  Health  Issues  (1992),  Professor  Nancy  Ham- 
merle  argues,  "Our  dual  mission  of  protecting  children  and  maintaining  families 
may  be  laudable,  but  given  the  poor  rate  of  positive  treatment  outcomes,  it  may 
be  unduly  optimistic. .Some  people  are  not  fit  to  be  parents  and  never  will  be." 
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Along  these  lines,  a  consensus  has  formed  among  law  enforcement  profession- 
als across  the  country  that  every  teenaged  violent  offender  first  introduced 
himself  to  the  system  as  a  child  acting  out.  That  first  encounter  with  the  court, 
over  an  act  of  vandalism  or  petty  property  crime  or  some  another  "minor" 
offense,  must  be  met  with  consequences  and  appropriate  intervention.  We 
must  see  these  first  anti  social  acts  as  signals  or  cries  for  help.  Twenty-five 
years  of  no-consequences  juvenile  justice  policy,  masquerading  as  compas- 
sion, have  only  served  to  reinforce  the  alienation  of  generations  of  children. 
Since  we  know  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  violent  offenders  come  from 
violent  homes,  we  propose  swift  and  coordinated  family  and  child  intervention 
techniques  by  all  the  various  agencies  who  come  in  contact  with  these  at-risk 
youngsters.  It  seeks  to  cut  through  the  conventions  of  criminal  justice  and  family 
policy. 

Across  the  spectrum  of  domestic  policy,  we  have  been  in  the  passive  response 
mode.  We  waited  for  problems  to  emerge  and  then  endeavored  to  fix  them, 
either  through  the  massive  spending  initiatives  of  the  1960s  or  the  exhortations 
of  the  1 980s.  In  place  of  these  failed  policies  of  response,  we  propose  a  strategy 
of  prevention  through  assertive,  early  intervention. 

To  realize  this  strategy,  we  propose  a  number  of  programmatic  ideas  for  the 
President-elect  and  the  new  Congress. 

Recommendations 

■  Drug  Prevention  Block  Grant.  Currently  the  federal  government's  alleged 
"war  on  drugs"  is  a  crazy-quilt  of  separate  programs  with  no  overall  coherence 
or  strategy.  Funds  do  not  reach  areas  most  severely  impacted. 

As  a  new  approach  for  supporting  local  anti-drug  initiatives,  at  least  one  third 
of  the  total  $13  billion  spent  for  these  efforts  should  be  combined  into  a  Drug 
Prevention  Block  Grant,  which  would  make  funds  available  directly  to  cities 
based  on  a  formula  incorporating  the  seriously  of  the  problem.  Under  this 
formula,  Boston  could  receive  $20-25  million  a  year  for  drug  education, 
treatment  and  prevention. 

■  Safe  Neighborhoods  Initiative.  The  Safe  Neighborhood  Initiative  (SNI)  is  a 
no-nonsense  and  no-excuses  concept  that  requires  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability from  everyone  with  a  stake  in  a  targeted  geographic  area.  The 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  are  major  institutions  in  every  neighbor- 
hood. The  concept  holds  the  federal  and  state  governments  accountable  for 
providing  the  necessary  financial  and  policy  support  for  stabilization  efforts. 
It  holds  local  government  accountable  for  financial  resources,  but  holds  local 
elected  officials  and  agencies  especially  accountable  for  leadership,  the 
ingredient  is  most  critical  if  any  of  these  ideas  is  to  have  a  any  chance  at 
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success.  No  amount  of  tools  can  rebuild  a  neighborhood  where  leadership 
is  in  short  supply. 

The  SNI  is  the  central  tactic  in  a  larger  strategy  for  urban  stabilization  and 
revitalization.  It  is  guided  by  the  philosophy  of  helping  cities  to  help  them- 
selves. It  seeks  to  catalyze  and  encourage  partnerships  of  citizens  and  their 
local  governments  to  capitalize  on  their  social  assets  and  to  solve  the  specific 
underlying  problems  that  yield  the  disorder  and  violence  that  produce  fear. 

The  who  and  what  of  the  SNI  will  come  from  the  particular  needs  of  the  diverse 
neighborhoods  and  cities  nationwide,  although  a  concentration  among,  and 
focus  on,  youth  will  be  a  required  centerpiece  in  every  proposal.  However, 
some  general  operating  principles  must  be  laid  down.  Proposals  reflecting 
these  principles  would  be  accorded  priority  funding. 

1 .  To  be  eligible  for  SNI  funding,  cities  would  have  to  embrace  the  enforce- 
ment model  of  aggressive,  problem-oriented  community  policing  in 
which  police  and  citizens  exert  ownership  of  the  neighborhood's  prob- 
lems and  solutions.  Police  and  citizens  hold  each  other  accountable 

for  reducing  criminal  activity  by  restoring  order  and  reducing  fear.  The 
program  will  look  for  sound,  innovative  ideas  for  repositioning  a  police 
department's  central  technique  to  pro  active  problem-solving,  rather 
than  rapid  response.  Rapid  response  to  emergency  calls  should  and 
must  be  maintained,  but  not  as  the  leading  technique  that  defines  the 
department's  strategy.  Crime  prevention,  rather  than  crime-fighting, 
would  be  the  mission  of  such  a  department,  at  the  very  least  within  the 
SNI  area.  At  least  one-third  of  the  net  increase  in  staff  strength 
achieved  with  the  President-elect's  new  hiring  program  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  work  in  the  SNI  area. 

2.  Local  leaders  would  be  required  to  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  innova- 
tion within  their  SNI  strategic  plan.  They  must  be  willing  to  challenge 
obstacles  such  as  anachronistic  juvenile  discipline  and  punishment  con- 
ventions in  both  schools  and  the  courts.  They  must  be  willing  to  en- 
gage in  targeted  collective  bargaining  with  police,  teachers,  and  others, 
where  required,  to  achieve  breakthroughs.  Special  consideration 
would  be  given  to  those  proposals  that  seek  to  overcome  conventional 
barriers  (i.e.  outdated  civil  service  rules)  and  increase  flexibility  in  re- 
cruitment and  hiring. 

3.  Local  leaders  would  conduct  exhaustive  assessments  of  the  social  and 
economic  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  targeted  SNI  neighborhoods. 
Their  plans  must  reflect  a  central  strategy  for  involving  private  busi- 
ness, the  criminal  justice  networks,  clergy,  schools,  hospitals,  colleges 
and  universities,  social  and  human  service  providers,  and  all  types  of 
neighborhood  organizations,  from  Little  League  to  block  watches,  in 
the  problem-solving  strategies. 
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With  these  operating  principles  in  mind,  the  Safe  Neighborhoods  Initiative 
would  embrace  the  following  components: 

The  Congress  would  redirect  $500  million  in  federal  funds  which  would 
support  25  demonstration  projects  in  the  first  two  fiscal  years.  The  grants 
would  be  an  average  $10  million,  renewable  for  the  second  year  if  their 
performances  warrant  renewal.  The  25  cities  would  be  chosen  competitively 
from  among  50  cities  pre-selected  by  the  Justice  Department's  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance,  with  advice  from  a  National  Citizens  Panel  on  Neighbor- 
hood Stability  and  Safety. 

The  grant  would  be  awarded  as  a  contract  with  the  mayor  of  the  selected  city 
who  would  agree  to  meet  specific  performance  criteria,  such  as: 

•  A  demonstrated  decrease  in  repeat  calls  for  police  service  within  the  SNI 
geographic  areas. 

•  A  decrease  in  robberies,  as  defined  by  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report, 
committed  on  the  street  within  the  SNI  areas. 

•  A  decrease  in  the  average  estimated  waiting  period  for  drug  treatment 
citywide. 

•  A  decrease  in  fear  levels  as  measured  in  random  phone  surveys  on  levels 
of  fear,  pre-  and  post-implementation,  within  the  SNI  areas  and  citywide. 

•  The  proportion  of  first-time  youth  offenders  actually  sentenced  or  assigned 
to  alternative  punishment  programs,  such  as  boot  camp  or  community 
service. 

•  Improvements  in  public  school  test  scores  in  schools  within  the  SNI  areas. 

Cities  who  demonstrate  strong  progress  toward  meeting  evaluative  criteria 
will  be  eligible  for  Year  2  funding. 

Based  on  evaluations  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  SNI  approach,  this 
concept  will  eventually  become  the  guidelines  for  direct  funding  to  cities  for 
public  safety. 

Problem-Solving,  Community-Oriented  Policing.  Every  police  department 
in  the  country  has  a  success  story  with  community  policing,  even  where  the 
strategy  or  instincts  they  followed  do  not  go  by  that  label.  Community  policing 
is  an  assertive,  preventive  style  of  law  enforcement  that  tailors  its  tactics, 
within  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  particular  needs  of  particular 
neighborhoods.  This  method  of  policing  has  enjoyed  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  support  for  a  few  years.  It  now  must  become  the  cornerstone  of  every 
grant-  and  rule-making  policy. 

Police  departments  in  every  region  of  the  country  have  conducted  experi- 
ments with  problem-solving  community  policing  in  the  past  10  to  12  years. 
Genuine  results — in  terms  of  reduced  incidence  of  crime  and  reduced  levels 
of  fear — were  realized  in  communities  as  disparate  as  Flint,  Michigan; 
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Gainesville,  Florida;  Aurora,  Colorado;  Newport  News,  Virginia;  Newark,  New 
Jersey;  and  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  potential  benefits  of  this  intervention- 
ist, problem-solving  approach  have  been  drawn  out  further  in  academic 
evaluations  of  the  practices  in  Flint,  Newark,  and  elsewhere.  In  their  1982 
Atlantic  article,  "Broken  Windows,"  James  Q.  Wilson  and  George  L  Kelling 
catalyzed  the  trend  toward  community  policing  by  pointing  up  the  causal 
connection  between  unchecked  disorder  and  crime.  Their  conclusions  were 
reinforced  by  Northwestern  University  Professor  Wesley  G.  Skogan's  in 
Disorder  and  Decline:  Crime  and  the  Spiral  of  Decay  in  American  Neighbor- 
hoods (1990). 

In  Boston,  the  Police  Department,  working  with  a  network  of  community  and 
criminal  justice  activists  organized  by  the  mayor,  applied  the  essential  tech- 
niques of  problem-solving  to  a  gang  violence  explosion  that  burst  in  a  small 
number  of  neighborhoods  in  the  late  1 980s.  As  homicides  were  on  their  way 
to  a  record  high  in  1990,  the  city  Administration  and  a  city-sponsored  com- 
munity network  called  the  Safe  Neighborhoods  Plan,  which  is  the  model  for 
the  SNI — convened  a  summit  of  all  the  principal  law  enforcement  and  elected 
officials  at  the  state,  local,  and  federal  levels  in  the  city.  The  summit  members 
worked  with  the  Boston  Police  Department  to  put  two  new  initiatives  on  the 
street: 

•  the  Police  Department's  Anti-Gang  Violence  Unit  (AGVU),  and 

•  a  program  to  directly  indict  serious  violent  offenders,  developed  coopera- 
tively among  the  District  Attorney,  the  state  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Boston  Police  Department. 

After  a  terribly  violent  1990,  in  1991  Boston  experienced  the  greatest  de- 
crease in  violent  crime  among  all  major  U.S.  cities  (population  over  500,000). 
This  trend  continues  in  the  first  three-quarters  of  1992,  as  most  serious 
crimes,  and,  especially,  violent  crimes  committed  with  firearms  continue  to 
decline  versus  the  same  period  in  both  1991  and  1990.  This  trend  continues 
to  run  counter  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  indicated  above. 

While  a  specialized  unit,  the  AGVU  worked  on  problem-solving  and  joint 
problem-identification  with  the  affected  communities.  Their  success  lies  in 
their  capacity  to  prevent  gang  violence  through  well-developed  contacts  in 
the  communities  where  they  work. 

In  Boston,  the  success  of  these  initiatives  and  others  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  Plan  of  Action  emphasizing  community  policing,  or  Neighborhood  Polic- 
ing as  it  is  known  locally. 

Community  Mobilization  Program.  A  key  element  of  any  urban  public  safety 
plan  must  involve  the  mobilization  of  community  resources  so  that  residents 
can  participate  in  implementing  solutions  to  crime  in  their  neighborhoods.  The 
Community  Mobilization  Program  is  a  comprehensive  and  interconnected 
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strategy  for  involving  neighborhood  residents,  institutions,  providers,  and 
informal  associations.  These  self-help  efforts  involve  a  variety  of  strategies 
and  incentives: 

1.  Creating  Defensible  Urban  Spaces.  Local  communities  and  public 
agencies  serving  the  Safe  Neighborhood  areas  would  jointly  identify 
and  focus  resources  on  physical  improvement  interventions  designed 
to  disrupt  negative  and  other  criminal  activities  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  to  provide  physical  improvements  such  as  board-ups,  new  sig- 
nage, street  lighting  improvements,  landscaping  and  parking,  and  the 
creation  of  culturally-oriented  safe  havens  within  the  neighborhood. 
Bridgeport's  recently  developed  urban  street  maze  program  to  disrupt 
drug  dealing  near  a  major  highway,  or  Boston's  and  Lawrence's  (MA) 
Project  Pride  board-up  program  for  crack  houses  (with  the  assistance 
of  the  National  Guard),  are  examples  of  how  such  physical  improve- 
ments can  help  rebuild  communities  by  disrupting  criminal  activities. 

2.  Community  Self-Help.   Neighborhood  residents  would  work  together  to 
reduce  violence  and  provide  positive  alternatives  to  individuals  in  order 
to  dissuade  them  from  becoming  involved  in  criminal  activities.  Across 
the  country,  neighborhood  activists  have  formed  crime  watch  efforts. 
Through  these  activities,  neighbors  get  to  know  each  other,  the  com- 
ings-and-goings  of  people  on  their  streets,  how  to  recognize  problem 
behavior,  how  to  remove  trouble  before  it  escalates,  and  how  to  iden- 
tify problem  buildings,  such  as  crack  houses,  that  contribute  both  to 
crime  and  the  deterioration  of  the  neighborhood.  Crime  watch  pro- 
grams become  the  residents'  eyes  on  the  street,  helping  to  create  the 
conditions  that  prevent  crime  as  well  as  help  police  apprehend  crimi- 
nals. As  neighbors  work  together,  they  build  a  sense  of  trust  and  com- 
munity. They  come  out  of  their  homes  and  join  forces  with  their 
neighborhoods.  From  crime  watch  programs  grow  community  develop- 
ment groups,  youth  and  recreation  programs,  block  clubs,  and  other 
community-building  initiatives. 

Other  community  mobilization  strategies  would  involve  activities  designed 
to  provide  violence  prevention  and  mediation  skills,  family  training  and 
support,  self-esteem  building  programs,  and  cultural  activities  designed 
to  increase  self-awareness  and  expression. 

To  implement  the  Community  Mobilization  program,  neighborhood-based 
non  profit  and  related  groups  would  apply  for  small  implementation 
grants.  This  program  would  be  modeled  on  Boston's  Safe  Neighbor- 
hoods Youth  Fund  Grants  program. 

3.  Target  and  Coordinate  Private  Resources.  Private  sector  participation 
in  inner  city  rebuilding  would  be  encouraged  through  the  coalition 
model  developed  in  Miami  and  other  cities.  Bar  associations,  trade  as- 
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sociations,  local  financial  institutions,  United  Ways  and  Community 
Chests,  and  similar  business  and  philanthropic  organizations  would 
form  neighborhood-based  coalitions  intended  to  gather  and  focus 
grants,  and  investment  resources  in  a  coordinated  way  in  the  Safe 
Neighborhood.  Neighborhoods  would  begin  by  undertaking  neighbor- 
hood-based resource  assessments  as  developed  in  Michigan,  and 
would  develop  and  deploy  human,  investment,  and  related  capital  re- 
sources according  to  prioritized  strategies.  Federal  and  state  funds 
would  then  be  invested  in  concert  with  such  neighborhood  prioritiza- 
tions. 

Youth-Oriented  Intervention:  Drug  Education  And  Streetworkers  Pro- 
grams. Gang  leaders  and  drug  kingpins  have  been  engaging  in  intervention 
programs  for  several  years.  Gangs  and  drug  operations  have  reached  into 
troubled  homes  and  have  drawn  children  into  the  webs  of  violence  and  drug 
running.  It  is  time  for  the  federal  government  to  catch  up. 

The  crime  wave  of  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  concen- 
trated, absent  aggressive  and  appropriate  intervention,  among  younger  peo- 
ple, given  recent  upward  trends  in  violence  in  most  regions  of  the  country  and 
among  minority  males  aged  13-18. 

The  coming  boomlet  in  the  numbers  of  teenagers  may  well  confront  American 
cities  with  their  greatest  public  safety  challenge  of  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  Already,  the  National  Centers  for  Disease  Control  report  that  black 
males  are  experiencing  a  casualty  rate  from  homicide  that  exceeds  that  of 
U.S.  servicemen  in  the  Vietnam  War.  Homicide  is  now  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  young  black  men.  Violence  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  pressing 
public  health  crises. 

A  key  component  of  early  intervention  is  drug  education  for  children  in  the 
grades.  Studies  confirm  that  such  early  prevention  efforts  are  the  single 
greatest  tool  for  reducing  drug  use  among  young  people.  Our  schools, 
community  organizations,  churches,  and  other  institutions  must  be  equipped 
and  mobilized  to  provide  education  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Television,  radio, 
and  other  mass  media  must  be  involved  in  designing  resources  and  dissemi- 
nating information. 

A  strong  set  of  values,  and  high  self-esteem,  are  ultimately  the  best  form  of 
prevention.  Schools  and  community  groups  can  help  parents  learn  how  to 
give  their  children  the  important  sense  of  self-worth  that  makes  them  less 
vulnerable  to  the  appeals  of  drugs  and  violence.  Parents  must  be  educated 
about  how  to  teach  their  children  about  the  dangers  of  drugs  and  drug 
trafficking.  Community  groups  can  help  parents  locate  recreation  and  other 
programs  that  can  steer  their  children  away  from  the  gang  culture. 
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Paying  attention  to  teens  also  pays  dividends  in  the  short  term  and  into 
adulthood.  Street-workers  work  where  it  counts  most— on  the  corners  and 
in  the  parks  and  housing  developments  where  young  people  spend  their  time. 
The  "quiet  riots"  of  drugs,  alienation  and  despair  can  be  fanned  into  flames 
if  young  people  do  not  feel  connected  to  their  community.  Street-workers 
provide  that  connection,  bridging  the  gap  between  kids  on  the  corner  and  the 
programs  and  role  models  that  stand  ready  to  help. 

Street-workers  work  during  the  afternoons  and  at  night,  when  and  where 
teens  are  hanging  out.  They  befriend  teens,  know  their  family  and  personal 
needs,  provide  counseling,  help  them  connect  with  jobs,  job  training  pro- 
grams, drug  rehab  and  health  programs,  and  other  community  supports. 
Streetworkers  may  be  employed  by  a  community  center,  but  are  not  identified 
with  a  facility,  but  with  a  neighborhood's  "turf." 

Adult  mentors,  recreation  programs,  and  community  service  projects  send  a 
lifeline  to  young  people  who  might  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  dead-end  streets 
of  drugs,  guns,  and  violence. 

Drug  and  gang  deterrent  programs  which  build  self-esteem  work.  In  Boston, 
for  example,  federally-supported  efforts  like  Boston  Against  Drugs  (BAD), 
HOPE-in-Progress,  and  Winners  Circle,  have  successfully  offered  teens 
positive  alternatives  to  the  street,  such  as  recreation  and  tutoring  programs. 

The  college  graduates  serving  some  period  of  national  service  under  Presi- 
dent-elect Clinton's  new  plan  should  be  deployed  in  youth  outreach  work. 
Having  the  national  service  workers  in  place  as  youth  outreach  workers  will 
aid  tremendously  in  preventing  a  new  and  more  horrifying  spiral  of  violence 
within  this  bulge  in  the  population. 

A  National  streetworkers  initiative  is  proposed  in  the  Families  and  Children 
section  of  this  report. 

Enact  The  Brady  Bill.  During  the  Reagan-Bush  years,  federal  policy  made 
it  easier  to  get  a  gun  than  a  job.  In  the  most  crime-impacted  sections  of 
America's  cities,  there  is  a  virtually  unchecked  flow  of  deadly  firearms. 
Despite  this,  President  Bush  vetoed  the  Brady  Bill,  legislation  which  would 
require  a  seven-day  waiting  period  between  the  time  people  can  purchase 
and  take  possession  of  a  handgun.  The  new  President  should  sign  the  Brady 
bill  into  law  within  the  first  1 00  days.  This  will  slow  the  flow  of  firearms  into  the 
hands  of  young  people.  The  Brady  bill  will  not  eliminate  violence,  but  it  will 
give  residents  and  law  enforcement  officials  a  better  grip  on  the  problem. 

Domestic  Violence  Initiative.  Domestic  violence  is  growing,  but  the  nation's 
response  has  been  haphazard  and  ineffective.  The  U.S.  needs  a  nationwide 
registry  of  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  state-level  restraining  orders  or 
warrants  for  domestic  violence-related  offenses. 
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Several  localities  and  state  have  recently  pioneered  this  concept.  But  while 
these  local  and  state  initiatives  are  helpful,  it  requires  greater  federal  invest- 
ment to  computerize  the  records  of  local  police  departments  and  connect 
them  to  each  other  on  a  national  basis. 

A  national  registry  should  be  housed  in  the  Department  of  Justice's  National 
Crime  Information  Center.  This  computerized  data  base  would  be  available 
to  every  municipality  in  the  country.  This  information  base  would  provide  local 
law  enforcement  officials  with  an  effective  tool  for  identifying  offenders  and 
arresting  them  before  they  commit  another  act  of  domestic  violence. 

National  Recruiting  Pool  For  Community  Policing.  Short-term,  the 
100,000  new  police  officers  proposed  by  the  President-elect  will  significantly 
augment  the  approximately  350,000  officers  employed  in  9,740  cities  nation- 
wide. This  new  National  Police  Corps,  made  up  of  U.S.  service  personnel 
mustered-out  as  part  of  the  worldwide  military  stand  down,  should  be  allocated 
primarily  to  the  nation's  major  cities. 

Longer  term,  in  order  to  fully  implement  problem-solving  policies,  the  nation's 
municipal  police  departments  are  going  to  need  federal  support  for  more 
officers  and  assistance  to  redefine  the  roles  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  qualifications  required  for  these  new  roles.  The  Justice  Department 
should  begin  pilot  programs  in  high  schools,  junior  colleges,  and  universities 
across  the  country  to  recruit  qualified  candidates  for  the  police  profession. 

Bachelor's  Degree  In  Municipal  Policing.  The  National  Institute  of  Justice 
(NIJ)  should  support  the  creation  of  pilot  projects  to  develop  an  Associate 
Degree  in  Municipal  Policing  and  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Municipal  Policing. 
Colleges  and  universities  would  compete  for  research  funding  to  set  up 
Municipal  Policing  undergraduate  majors  and  research  projects  in  the  field. 

Police  work  is  a  unique  field  of  public  service,  and  conventional  criminal 
justice  programs  are  not  oriented  to  educate  and  train  individuals  for  the  field, 
especially  for  the  more  demanding  strategy  of  preventive,  problem-solving 
policing.  Applicant  institutions  would  be  encouraged  to  develop  police  ap- 
prenticeship and  internship  programs  with  high  schools  in  their  communities, 
to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  candidates  for  the  police  career.  Links 
with  the  local  police  training  academies  would  also  be  encouraged. 

Among  the  research  efforts  that  NIJ  should  support  is  the  creation  of  regional 
Innovation  Centers  in  Policing.  These  centers  would  support  practical  re- 
search by  police  personnel,  to  deepen  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  new 
strategy  of  policing. 

Drug  Treatment  on  Demand.  The  Bush  Administration  claimed,  on  the  basis 
of  a  small  amount  of  self-reported  cocaine  use  among  adolescents,  that  its 
drug  strategy  has  worked.  That  claim  masked  two  important  facts: 
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1 .  Cocaine  use  is  so  small  among  this  group  that  it  cannot  be  measured  ac- 
curately, according  to  Mark  A.R.  Kleiman,  a  Kennedy  School  research 
fellow  and  former  staffer  in  the  office  of  the  White  House  drug  control 
office. 

2.  The  proportion  of  drug  offenders  among  all  offenders  in  local  jails  in- 
creased 147  percent  between  1983  and  1989.  In  1989,  nearly  one  out 
of  every  four  persons  in  a  local  jail  was  there  for  a  drug  crime.  This  per- 
centage increase  does  not  include  those  inmates  who  were  incarcer- 
ated for  a  property  or  personal  crime  that  was  committed  to  obtain 
drugs  or  by  someone  under  the  influence  of  drugs. 

Drug  treatment  works.  But  many  drug  abusers  who  would  like  to  enter  a 
treatment  program  cannot  do  so  because  the  demand  for  treatment  far 
exceeds  the  availability  of  treatment  slots.  Drug  treatment  not  only  helps  the 
abuser  to  reenter  society's  mainstream,  but  it  is  cost-effective  for  the  society. 
Abusers  who  cannot  obtain  treatment  return  to  the  streets,  commit  crimes, 
and  cost  society  lives  and  money.  What  is  critical  is  to  give  abusers  immedi- 
ate support  when  they  seek  help — otherwise,  the  window  of  opportunity  for 
redirecting  their  lives  is  lost.  Federal  resources  are  needed  to  support 
community-based  treatment  centers,  with  proven  track  records  of  success, 
so  that  they  can  expand  their  services  to  make  treatment  available  to  all  those 
who  seek  it. 

Prosecute  Juveniles  As  Adults  For  Violent  Offenses.  It  is  time  for  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to  recognize  that  changes  in  our  culture 
and  society  over  the  last  40  years,  evidenced  by  violent  crime  statistics  and 
other  criteria,  have  lowered  the  age  at  which  young  people  must  be  held 
accountable  as  adults.  We  propose  national  legislation  or  rule-imposed 
mandates  to  lower  the  threshold  age  to  15  for  treatment  of  repeat  violent 
young  offenders  as  adults. 

Certainty  Of  Punishment.  The  federal  government  needs  to  refocus  the 
corrections  debate  in  America.  For  too  many  years,  corrections  policy  has 
served  merely  as  fodder  for  campaign  metaphors,  as  candidates  have  sought 
to  create  messages  to  resonate  with  the  fear  and  apprehension  experienced 
by  many  voters.  Issues  as  profound  as  the  death  penalty,  for  crimes  as 
heinous  as  killing  police  officers,  were  tossed  around  to  effect  votes,  rather 
than  to  effect  change.  In  place  of  this  irresponsible  misuse  of  the  corrections 
policy  debate,  we  propose  to  focus  it  on  prevention. 

The  cutting-edge  issue  is  not  the  severity  of  punishment  for  the  incorrigible 
criminal,  but  certainty  of  punishment  for  the  youthful  offender.  Society  should 
continue  to  impose  its  most  serious  sanctions  on  those  who  commit  repugnant 
acts  like  murdering  police  officers  and  dealing  in  high-volume  drug  trafficking. 
But  we  should  acknowledge  the  fact  that  most  serious  criminals  first  intro- 
duced themselves  to  the  system  as  young  juveniles.  Most  came  out  of  homes 
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where  they  received  little  in  the  way  of  proper  rearing  and,  thus,  learned  little 
about  the  consequences,  positive  or  negative,  of  their  behavior,  in  the  home 
or  in  the  larger  society.  Most  were  "broomed"  when  brought  before  various 
authorities  to  account  for  their  behavior.  With  no  one  at  home  to  exert  control, 
and  with  no  control  imposed  by  thoes  in  authority,  these  youngsters  were  and 
continue  to  be  out  of  control. 

The  federal  government  must  influence  state  and  local  criminal  justice  insti- 
tutions to  intervene  aggressively  with  these  young  offenders.  This  will  mean 
prosecuting  and  sentencing  of  juveniles  as  adults,  even  under  reduced  age 
definitions.  It  must  mean  certainty  of  punishment — whether  it  involves  sen- 
tencing to  a  public  works  crew  or  a  boot  camp — at  the  right  moment.  This 
can  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  single  young  life,  and  the  sparing  of  a 
community  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  an  anti-social  individual. 

Boot  Camps  And  Urban  Academies.  To  intervene  effectively,  and  at  the 
right  moment,  the  courts  and  social  service  agencies  need  meaningful  alter- 
natives. Certainty  of  punishment  can  be  made  more  likely  and  more  mean- 
ingful if  judges  and  other  decision-makers  have  ready  and  available 
alternatives.  Two  recommendations  are  discussed  in  the  section  on  educa- 
tion of  this  report:  the  creation  of  urban  academies  and  Educational  boot 
camps  for  troubled  youth. 

New  Technologies.  Since  the  mid-1 980s,  the  federal  government,  primarily 
through  the  FBI,  has  proposed  sweeping  technological  concepts  that  can  be 
implemented  by  the  year  2000.  This  project  is  called  NCIC  2000.  (NCIC  is 
the  abbreviation  for  National  Crime  Information  Center.)  The  concepts  in- 
clude: 

1 .  Nationwide  standards  for  fingerprint  computerization. 

2.  Nationwide  imaging  (computerized  booking)  standards. 

3.  National  gang  member  file. 

4.  Artificial  Intelligence  for  purposes  of  querying  files. 

The  main  shortcoming  of  this  project  is  that  information  captured  and  proc- 
essed by  the  federal  agencies  cannot  be  disseminated  to  the  states  and 
localities  because  of  the  inadequate  electronic  technology  and  networking  at 
these  levels.  The  strategic  effort  in  the  technology  area  must  be  the  equip- 
ping of  local  agencies  with  the  appropriate  hardware  and  software,  to  allow 
access,  or  improved  access,  to  the  federal  files. 

This  shortcoming  becomes  especially  problematic  when  police  departments 
attempt  to  deal  with  gang  activity.  In  many  regions  of  the  country,  gangs  are 
highly  mobile,  moving  among  states  and  cities  in  a  region  and  moving  in  and 
out  of  jails.  Intelligence  information  is  not  being  shared  when  gang  members 
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move  from  one  city  to  another  for  purposes  of  recruiting.  Contacts  observed 
by  corrections  officials  are  not  adequately  communicated  to  police  on  the 
outside.  Conditions  of  bail  and  probation  are  sometimes  not  known  to 
arraigning  magistrates,  allowing  dangerous  individuals  to  escape  justice. 

New  National  Bail  Standards.  Police  and  prosecutors  need  new  national 
standards  for  bail  in  order  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  mid-1 990s  and  beyond. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice  should  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  bail  standards  in  the  states.  Varying  standards  from  state  to  state  leave 
issues  of  preexisting  conditions  on  bail  continually  in  flux.  Residents  in 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  nation  feel  frustration  when  individuals  are 
arrested  and  subsequently  released  within  hours,  especially  in  situations  in 
which  these  defendants  have  intimidated  witnesses  in  the  past,  or  are  in  fact 
already  on  probation.  NIJ  must  examine  the  history  and  future  prospects  of 
bail  laws  to  seek  ways  to  provide  citizens  with  an  extra  measure  of  protection 
from  repeat  offenders  who  make  regular  use  of  the  courtroom's  revolving 
door. 

Commission  On  Rule-Making  And  Neighborhood  Stability.  In  recent 
years,  a  number  of  task  forces  and  blue-ribbon  panels  have  been  created  to 
assess  the  influence  on  the  national  economy  of  various  federal  rules  and 
regulations.  The  Vice  President  should  assemble  a  Neighborhood  Stability 
Commission,  including  but  not  limited  to  members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
to  evaluate  all  domestic  programs  for  their  positive  and  negative  impacts  on 
neighborhood  life. 
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SAVING  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 


Our  city's  and  our  nation's  future  is  forecast  in  the  lives  of  its  children  and  the 
ability  of  their  families  to  raise  them. 

The  problems  which  face  many  families  jeopardize  not  only  their  own  health  and 
well-being,  but  our  nation's  health  and  well-being  as  a  world  leader.  Our  future 
depends  on  all  of  our  children,  and  we  must  have  a  government  framework  that 
protects  and  supports  them  all. 

As  Marion  Wright  Edelman  said  last  year  in  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  report, 
The  State  of  America's  Children,  "Investing  in  children  is  no  longer  a  luxury — or 
even  a  choice.  It  is  a  national  imperative  as  compelling  as  an  armed  attack  or 
a  natural  disaster.  In  this  time  of  renewed  patriotism,  it  must  be  un-American 
for  any  child  to  grow  up  poor,  unsafe,  uneducated  or  unloved." 

The  investments  that  Marion  Wright  Edelman  calls  for  will  require  comprehen- 
sive health,  education,  and  social  services  that  begin  during  the  prenatal  period. 
We  must  ensure  that  all  children  receive  the  care  and  support  they  need  to  enter 
school  ready  to  learn — namely,  good  health  care,  nurturing  environments,  and 
experiences  that  enhance  their  development.  We  must  also  provide  a  quality 
education  for  every  child — one  that  prepares  them  to  assume  challenging  roles 
in  their  communities  and  in  the  work  force. 

We  need  programs  that  recognize  that  children  are  far  more  likely  to  achieve 
their  full  potential  when  they  are  raised  in  strong,  stable  and  loving  families.  We 
need  policies  that  guarantee  that  all  children  will  be  born  healthy  and  grow  up 
healthy.  We  need  an  integrated,  comprehensive  reform  package  to  improve  the 
educational  prospects  of  all  children. 

Last  year  when  five  U.S.  corporate  chairmen  testified  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  regarding  the  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  Supplemental 
Food  program,  we  heard  yet  another  plea  for  these  necessary  "investments." 
The  five  chairmen  emphasized  the  implications  for  the  competitiveness  of  the 
American  economy.  They  agreed  that  the  $2  billion  a  year  cost  to  extend  WIC 
to  all  eligible  women  and  children  would  be  "an  excellent  investment,  in  our 
nation's  children,  its  economy  and  its  overall  future." 

The  time  for  us  to  begin  investing  is  now.  Several  important  policy  studies  have 
laid  out  sound,  comprehensive  recommendations  for  reaching  the  goal  of 
"leaving  no  child  behind."  These  include  Beyond  Rhetoric:  A  New  American 
Agenda  for  Children  and  Families  by  the  National  Commission  on  Children  and 
The  State  of  America's  Children  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund.  These 
documents  outline  in  great  depth  programs  to  alleviate  child  poverty,  hunger 
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and  suffering,  and  should  be  relied  upon  in  addressing  the  urgent  and  critical 
matter  of  our  nation's  children  and  families. 
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FAMILIES  AND  CHILDREN 

Addressing  the  Issues  of  Families  and  Children 

"Dramatic  social,  demographic,  and  economic  changes  during  the  past  30 
years  have  transformed  the  American  family.  For  many  children  and  parents 
the  experiences  of  family  life  are  different  today  than  a  generation  ago. 
Families  are  smaller.  More  children  live  with  only  one  parent,  usually  their 
mothers,  and  many  lack  the  consistent  involvement  and  support  of  their 
fathers.  More  mothers  as  well  as  fathers  hold  jobs  and  go  to  work  each  day. 
Yet  children  are  now  the  poorest  group  in  America,  and  if  they  live  only  with 
their  mother  and  she  is  not  employed,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  poor." 
Beyond  Rhetoric,  Final  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children. 

A  philosophical  and  programmatic  approach  to  families  and  children  should 
protect  and  nurture  the  child  while  empowering  and  supporting  the  parent.  To 
achieve  these  objectives  the  broadest  array  of  responses  must  be  employed  to 
address  the  child's,  the  parent's,  and  the  family's  needs. 

We  believe  that  the  optimum  service  delivery  is  neighborhood-based  and  relies 
upon  input  from  all  segments  of  the  population:  service  providers,  schools, 
health  agencies,  development  corporations,  community  groups,  the  churches, 
residents,  and  the  clients  themselves.  Thus,  city,  state,  and  federal  support, 
should  target  community-based,  nonprofit  agencies  and  neighborhood  organi- 
zations whose  service  delivery  is  typically  more  flexible  and  accessible  to 
families  in  need. 

Consortia-building  should  be  the  backbone  of  neighborhood  service  delivery. 
Consortia-building  recognizes  that  communication  among  agencies,  breaking 
down  turf,  pooling  resources,  and  flexible  block  grant  funding  are  critical  com- 
ponents in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive,  holistic,  responsive,  and 
efficient  service  delivery  system,  and  helps  to  insure  that  those  in  need  of 
service  receive  it. 

Human  services  delivery  should  not  be  paternalistic.  The  responsibility  of  the 
individual  is  paramount.  Solutions  to  individual/family  problems  will  only  follow 
a  commitment  to  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Thus,  the  human 
service  system  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  a  "facilitator" — working  with 
the  client  in  identifying  the  problem,  planning  remedial  services,  mobilizing 
resources,  assisting  the  client  access  service,  and  follow-up.  However,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  a  family  or  individual  deep  in  crisis  can  be  under  such 
stress  as  to  be  unable  to  make  sound  decisions  and  follow  through  on  remedial 
steps. 

There  comes  a  point  when  one  asks:  what  comes  before  empowerment?  The 
answer  is  support,  education,  and  self-esteem. 
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Initiatives 

As  the  new  administration  reviews  current  and  new  program  initiatives,  it  must 
take  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problems  faced  by  families  and  children  living 
in  inner  cities.  Such  problems  require  long-term  solutions,  adequate  funding, 
flexible  program  regulations,  and  several  years  of  funding  commitments.  More 
important  than  new  monies,  however,  federal  funds  should  allow  for  flexibility 
to  retool  good  programs  or  pay  for  programmatic  spin-offs,  or  new  initiatives. 
With  these  guides  in  mind,  the  following  new  initiatives  are  recommended  as 
part  of  a  STRONG  AMERICAN  FAMILY  ACT: 

•  Family  Support  Block  Grants.  The  federal  government  should  implement 
a  block-grant  approach  to  human  services  where  funds  are  granted  to  cities 
under  broad  categorical  areas  e.g.  (substance  abuse  prevention,  or  abuse 
and  neglect).  This  would  allow  cities  to  adopt  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to 
prevention  and  intervention.  The  current  uncoordinated  funding  streams 
result  in  fragmented  service  delivery  and  hinder  efforts  to  build  strong,  healthy 
communities. 

A  Multidisciplinary  Approach:  The  Healthy  Boston  Program 

Healthy  Boston  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  public  policy  in  the  urban  agenda  for 
the  1 990s.  Healthy  Boston  is  a  bold  initiative  by  the  City  of  Boston  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  city,  its  neighborhoods,  and  its  people  by  empowering 
communities  and  residents,  restructuring  the  delivery  of  services,  and  creat- 
ing a  multi-sectoral  partnership  for  change.  It  defines  health  in  the  broadest 
sense:  the  economic,  social,  mental,  and  physical  well-being  of  people  and 
communities.  The  program  is  not  just  about  health  care,  but  also  about 
education,  economic  development,  housing,  recreation,  public  safety  and 
human  services. 

Healthy  Boston  calls  for  radical  restructuring  in  the  way  services  are  delivered 
and  financed:  through  the  coordination  of  sectors  that  now  work  in  isolation, 
by  emphasizing  prevention  rather  than  treatment,  decentralizing  services  to 
the  community  level,  and  utilizing  more  community  para-professional  workers 
to  deliver  the  services. 

The  Healthy  Boston  program  utilizes  coalitions  as  a  means  of  empowering 
communities  and  residents.  Well-run  coalitions  can  empower  communities 
to  solve  problems,  advocate  for  needed  institutional  change,  and  improve  the 
delivery  and  coordination  of  services. 

Healthy  Boston  relies  on  two  main  features:  the  development  and  support  of 
community  coalitions  at  the  neighborhood  level  to  enable  residents  to  identify 
resources,  define  their  needs,  and  design  solutions;  and  the  coordination  of 
city  department  programs,  resources,  and  activities  to  work  with  and  meet 
the  identified  needs  of  the  community  coalitions. 
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Beyond  the  community  and  city  government,  the  Healthy  Boston  partnership 
extends  to  private-sector  institutions,  such  as  corporations,  universities,  and 
hospitals,  and  state  and  federal  government,  as  well  as  private  foundations, 
sharing  their  resources  in  a  coordinated  way  with  the  city  and  the  community 
coalitions.  The  City  of  Boston  has  committed  $5  million  to  support  the 
development  of  20  local  coalitions,  now  in  the  planning  phase  of  building 
community  involvement  and  developing  action  plans  for  change.  Healthy 
Boston  has  leveraged  private  foundation  support  in  one  neighborhood  for  a 
model  comprehensive  youth  mental  health  initiative. 

Multiyear  Funding.  Longer  multiyear  funding  commitments  should  be  made. 
Currently  many  competitive  grants  are  awarded  annually,  biannually,  or  as 
three  to  five  year  demonstration  grants.  Root  causes  of  inner-city  problems 
are  generational  in  origin  and  require  long-term  funding  commitments  to 
resolve.  Most  new  program  initiatives  run  out  of  funds  before  they  have  a  real 
chance  to  prove  their  effectiveness. 

The  National  Community  Service  Center  Initiative 

The  federal  government  should  assist  local  communities  more  directly 
through  an  innovative  Community  Center  infrastructure  program  which  sup- 
ports the  construction  of  new  Community  Service  Centers.  These  new 
Community  Service  Centers  will  incorporate  schools,  health  centers,  social 
service  agencies,  and  recreation  centers  in  one  location  for  a  "one-stop 
shopping"  concept  that  will  enable  more  ready  access  to  fully  integrated 
education  and  support  services  for  children  and  their  families.  This  new 
infrastructure  program  will  create  jobs,  invest  in  the  community,  and  help 
reshape  education  and  family  support  for  the  long  term.  The  new  Community 
Service  Center  Initiative  will  allow  for  more  effective  use  of  existing  opera- 
tional funds  by  the  service  agencies  housed  in  the  new  Community  Service 
Center  building. 

Legend  has  it  that  Charles  Stewart  Mott,  a  General  Motors  pioneer,  and 
founder  of  the  Mott  Foundation  in  1926,  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  children  and  families  in  his  home  community  of  Flint,  Michigan.  He 
would  openly  bemoan  the  fact  that  there  appeared  to  be  insufficient  public 
facilities  to  meet  the  educational,  cultural,  health,  and  recreational  needs  of 
a  community  of  40,000.  One  night,  traveling  home,  he  noted  that  public 
school  buildings  remained  unlit  and  unused  during  evening  hours.  Nine  years 
after  the  Mott  Foundation  was  established,  it  became  the  primary  funder  of 
"organized  school  ground  recreational  activities,  which  developed  into  the 
nationwide  community  education  program."  (Mott  Foundation  Annual  Report 
1991.) 

During  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  the  federal  government  provided 
communities  with  grants  to  build  new  public  schools  as  "community  schools," 
thus  recognizing  the  public  school  as  a  center  for  neighborhood  community 
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activity,  and  the  potential  role  of  the  neighborhood  resident  in  defining  after 
school  hours,  to  meet  community  needs. 

The  National  Community  Service  Center  Initiative  returns  to  the  vision  of 
Charles  Stewart  Mott  and  expands  upon  it  to  empower  community  residents 
to  work  with  local  government  to  establish  comprehensive  community  centers 
in  public  buildings  during  afternoon,  evening,  late  night,  and  early  morning 
hours,  and  during  school  vacations.  It  also  allows  for  parallel  programming 
during  the  academic  school  day  that  would  enhance,  complement,  and 
supplement  the  offerings  of  the  public  school  system  (health  education;  family 
literacy;  parent  support;  childcare;  intergenerational;  social  service). 

This  new  community  center  brings  parents,  business,  government,  neighbor- 
hood organizations,  health  and  social  service  providers  together  to  plan  the 
use  of  the  expanded  public  school  facility  as  a  community  resource  to  combat 
problems  of  illiteracy,  unemployment,  domestic  abuse,  substance  abuse, 
violence,  and  other  social  ills  that  wrack  urban  neighborhoods.  It  provides 
America  with  the  opportunity  to  invest  in  the  future  well-being  of  their  children. 

While  it  is  expected  that  agencies  within  the  Community  Service  Center  would 
use  existing  operational  funds  to  offer  services,  it  is  likely  that  new  needs  will 
emerge  as  more  families  begin  to  use  these  community  centers.  No  local 
community  or  state  would  be  able  to  completely  address  all  the  new  costs. 
Recommendations  for  new  funding  requirements  are: 

1 .  Core  funding  would  be  established  by  the  federal  government  through  a 
formula  program  similar  to  Chapter  1,  based  upon  the  number  of  low  in- 
come individuals/families  residing  within  the  community-at-large. 

2.  Local  governments  would  receive  block  grants  targeted  for  initiative  serv- 
ices. 

3.  Local  community  groups/consortias  would  negotiate  with  local  govern- 
ment for  grants  to  seed  their  program. 

4.  Local  community  groups/consortias  would  be  urged  to  incorporate  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  generating  additional  operational  and  program  dollars 
to  address  the  needs  of  their  neighborhood  community. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  a  local  Community  Service  Center  numerous  grass 
roots  initiatives  could  be  developed  to  address  community  problems.  Some 
examples  include: 

1 .    health  satellites  operated  by  a  public  or  private  hospital  or  health  center 
could  be  established  to  bring  preventive  health  care,  health  education, 
mental  health  services,  and  the  like  to  inner  city  neighborhoods  where 
health  care  is  unavailable  or  inaccessible; 
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2.  youth  programs  spanning  prevention  and  intervention  strategies.  Enrich- 
ment and  recreational  services  could  be  designed  to  combat  substance 
abuse,  gang  development,  and  violence  among  youth,  and  not  just  to 
provide  children  and  youth  with  safe  havens  to  hang  out; 

3.  family  literacy  programs  could  be  organized  to  involve  parents  in  their 
children's  education  and  upgrade  their  own  literacy  skills; 

4.  partnerships  among  community  colleges,  business,  community  organiza- 
tions and  schools  could  be  developed  to  provide  skill  training  programs 
and  college  courses,  assist  individuals  in  upgrading  skills  and  prepar- 
ing for  college  and  employment. 

Safeguarding  Our  Young  People:  The  National  Street-Worker  Initiative 

In  order  to  combat  the  growing  problems  of  gang  Involvement,  teen 
violence,  substance  abuse  and  crime  among  our  youth,  we  need  to 
establish  a  National  Street-Worker  Initiative  which  would  deploy  teams 
of  street-workers  to  work  with  youth  where  they  hang  out.  By  supporting 
young  people  who  feel  disenfranchised,  and  by  involving  them  in  constructive 
activities,  the  Street-Worker  Initiative  will  make  our  neighborhoods  safer,  less 
drug-infested,  and  less  prone  to  youth  violence  and  crime. 

The  Street-Workers  Initiative  was  developed  in  Boston  because  city  govern- 
ment, community-based  agencies,  business  leaders,  the  media,  and  neigh- 
borhood residents  learned  that  the  best  place  to  reach  "hard  to  reach  youth" 
is  on  street  corners,  door  stoops,  arcades,  and  playgrounds.  The  initiative 
employs  male  and  female  "streetwise  professionals."  They 

1 .  reach  teens  who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  are  court-involved,  or  are 
experiencing  other  difficulties  and  require  direction  and  support; 

2.  reintegrate  high-risk  youth  into  educational,  vocational,  and  other  con- 
structive activities  and  link  them  with  drug/alcohol  prevention  and  inter- 
vention services  or  other  social/advocacy  services  that  they  might 
require; 

3.  establish  communication  between  youth  and  agencies  providing  services 
to  youth; 

4.  maintain  a  referral  and  resource  system  of  services  for  youth; 

5.  respond  to  and  intervene  emergency  situations  citywide; 

6.  provide  intensive  one-on-one  service  to  high-risk  youth;  and 

7.  provide  a  link  between  youth  and  police. 
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Street  work  would  be  an  excellent  way  for  college  students  to  pay  off  their 
loans  by  providing  a  vital  community  service.  Additionally,  a  Service  Corps 
as  proposed  by  then  President-elect  Clinton  would  provide  the  necessary 
manpower  to  set  up  a  National  Street-Worker  Initiative. 

Boston's  Street-Worker  Initiative  has  proven  so  successful  that  it  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  received  numerous  local  public  safety 
awards,  and  will  be  modified  for  use  in  public  high  school  buildings.  The 
school-based  street  worker: 

•  works  with  the  school  headmaster  and  school  security  to  facilitate  com- 
munication between  the  school  and  the  street; 

•  works  with  the  general  school  population  to  train  students  in  the  areas  of 
mediation  and  violence  prevention; 

•  utilizes  peer  mediators  to  defuse  tension  among  students;  works  with 
identified  school  gangs  to  deter  violence  and  make  school  buildings  safer; 

•  works  with  school  staff,  probation  officers,  parole  officers,  and  the  police 
to  identify  high  risk  youth  involved  with  the  courts,  and  the  police,  to  ensure 
that  these  young  people,  as  a  condition  of  their  return  to  school,  participate 
in  Initiative  activities; 

•  works  with  school  staff,  school  security,  the  police,  and  others  to  address 
crisis  situations. 

Full  Funding  for  Early  Intervention/Family  Support  Programs.  The  evi- 
dence overwhelmingly  indicates  that  early  intervention  is  a  key  to  ensuring  a 
child's  success  in  school.  The  traditional  model  that  views  education  begin- 
ning at  kindergarten  must  be  replaced  with  a  system  that  will  strengthen 
families  through  a  broad  array  of  health  and  social  services  even  before  the 
child  is  of  school  age.  We  know  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  children  to  get  the  same  level  of  critical  exposure  to  the 
educational  environment  as  kids  from  more  advantaged  environments.  Pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start  have  already  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  work. 
This  level  of  early  intervention  can  make  the  difference  between  getting  a  child 
on  the  road  to  academic  success  or  being  sidetracked  to  school  failure  and 
expensive  remediation  efforts.  In  the  section  dealing  with  education,  we  call 
for  full  funding  of  the  Head  Start  Program. 

In  addition,  in  the  Health  Care  section,  we  call  for  strong  Healthy  Start 
programs  as  the  first  step  in  building  a  strong  health  care  system  in  the  nation. 
That  means  enabling  mothers  to  bear  healthy  children  by  providing  easy  and 
unrestricted  access  to  prenatal  health  care  and  drug  rehabilitation,  and 
encouraging  personal  responsibility  for  a  drug-  and  alcohol-free  pregnancy. 
In  addition,  we  must  educate  young  mothers  and  fathers  about  parenting  and 
life  skills  and  eliminate  social  policies  that  reward  fathers  for  leaving  the 
home. 
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We  must  provide  support  services  to  keep  families  who  are  in  turmoil  together, 
instead  of  pulling  them  apart.  The  human  and  financial  costs  of  the  failure  to 
support  families  and  provide  intensive  assistance  in  times  of  stress  and  crisis 
are  high.  These  costs  are  measured  in  the  wasted  lives  of  children  in  foster 
care,  in  disintegrating  families,  and  in  the  financial  burden  of  sustaining  a 
growing  population  of  children  in  settings  outside  their  homes. 

Keeping  Families  Together:  Dorchester  Cares 

'The  residents  of  Anytown,  U.S.A.  were  embroiled  in  a  crisis:  day  after  day 
another  child  in  the  community  was  the  victim  of  a  terrible  accident,  having 
fallen  from  a  steep  cliff  in  the  center  of  town.  Each  time  this  happened,  the 
local  ambulance  company  rushed  to  the  scene  and  transported  the  injured 
child  and  his  family  to  the  hospital.  As  the  accidents  increased,  the  ambulance 
company  set  up  more  and  more  rescue  teams.  But  as  fast  as  the  town  could 
assemble  these  rescue  missions,  they  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  number  of 
children  who  fell.  Finally,  one  resident  inquired,  "Why  don't  we  build  a  fence 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff?"  Dorchester  Cares,  Annual  Report:  1991. 

Dorchester  Cares,  a  program  of  the  Federated  Dorchester  Neighborhood 
House  is  an  example  of  an  early  intervention  family  support  program  that 
works.  Dorchester  Cares  offers  outreach,  emergency  food  and  clothing, 
parent  and  family  social  activities,  home  health  visiting  for  new  parents, 
English  as  a  second  language  classes,  parent  education  and  support,  inter- 
vention for  families  with  children  at  risk  due  to  substance  abuse,  interagency 
team  planning,  and  case  management  for  families  at  risk  of  involvement  with 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services. 

The  focal  point  for  organizing  family  strengthening  services,  however,  is  the 
neighborhood  Family  Cooperative.  The  coop  model  operates  on  the  belief 
that  all  parents  have  something  special  to  give  in  return  for  the  services  they 
receive.  An  example:  more  than  20  coop  members  help  purchase,  unload, 
bag,  and  distribute  some  3,000  pounds  of  food  for  the  food  pantry.  While 
volunteers  pass  out  groceries  to  their  neighbors,  others  care  for  the  children 
in  the  parent-child  room. 

Two  components  of  Dorchester  Cares  deserve  attention.  In  a  neighborhood 
where  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  abound,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  trap  of 
addiction  and  its  devastating  effect  on  family  life.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
CARES  network,  new  resources  were  brought  to  the  target  area  in  1991  for 
prevention  of  substance-abuse-related  child  maltreatment  via  a  grant  from 
the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  Family  Ties,  an  intensive 
home-based  service  administered  by  Family  Services  of  Greater  Boston, 
offers  comprehensive  assessment  and  support  to  families  struggling  with 
substance  abuse  problems  and  links  them  to  long-term  treatment. 

For  parents  at  imminent  risk  of  being  reported  to  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  (DSS),  the  Dorchester  Cares'  Nurturing  Program  and  Family  Ties 
can  prevent  state  intervention,  an  expensive  and  often  ineffective  way  of 
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protecting  children.  Interagency  protocols  and  service  plans  to  prevent  DSS 
referral  are  developed  through  a  neighborhood  prevention  team.  At  monthly 
meetings,  problems  are  identified  and  decisions  are  made  about  how  to  best 
use  community  resources  to  reduce  risk  of  maltreatment,  both  in  individual 
families  and  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  whole. 

Strong  and  Stable  Day  Care.  In  many  families  both  parents  must  work  to 
meet  even  the  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  We  must  ensure 
that  these  parents  have  strong  and  stable  day  care  options  available  to  help 
them. 

For  many  families,  day  care  has  become  the  first  exposure  the  child  has  to 
what  may  be  called  a  formal  education  process.  This  nation  has  let  day  care 
policy  drift  without  being  anchored  in  a  strong  family  policy.  As  a  result,  day 
care  is  uneven  and  not  easily  accessible  to  families,  whether  poor  or  middle 
class.  Finding  good  day  care  has  become  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
stressful  features  of  family  life  in  our  society. 

Government  must  intervene  by  expanding  day  care  opportunities  particularly 
for  families  where  both  parents  must  work  or  where  parents  are  participating 
in  job  training  programs  that  will  enable  them  to  stand  on  their  own  with  decent 
paying  jobs  and  health  benefits.  Additionally,  family-oriented  employer  poli- 
cies, such  as  medical  leave,  alternative  work  scheduling,  and  job  sharing 
should  be  adopted  to  support  families. 

Valuing  Parents.  Some  parents  may  choose  to  stay  home  in  the  formative 
years  of  their  child's  life,  and  some  may  not  have  that  option.  Either  way,  our 
society  must  recognize  that  children's  well-being  must  be  the  primary  focus 
of  families,  and  families  must  be  at  the  center  of  social  policies  and  national 
priorities.  We  must  adopt  policies  that  expressly  value  the  parent's  role  in 
raising  children  through  a  system  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  credits  and 
support. 

The  federal  government  has  recognized  the  need  to  support  working  parents 
by  offering  tax  credits  for  dependent  childcare.  But  this  society  has  chosen 
to  overlook  the  value  of  a  parent  who  stays  home.  For  these  families,  it  may 
be  the  best  and  most  concrete  way  to  create  a  strong  home  life  and  lay  a 
strong  foundation  for  their  children's  future.  The  federal  government  should 
extend  the  dependent  childcare  tax  credit  to  families  who  choose  to  have  a 
parent  remain  at  home  to  care  for  their  children. 

Enhanced  Impact  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Enrichment  Program.  Arts  and 
cultural  enrichment  programs  are  having  a  major  impact  on  the  lives  of  our 
young  people  and  deserve  greater  support  and  recognition.  Federal  grant 
eligibility  guidelines  of  the  NEA,  Department  of  Education,  HUD,  and  the  Labor 
Department  should  be  revised  to  enable  these  organizations  to  have  an  even 
greater  beneficial  impact  on  our  communities.  City  arts  agencies  have  been 
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working  for  years  in  our  communities  to  address  the  needs  and  problems 
facing  our  children  and  families.  They  have  taken  seriously  the  words  of 
Martin  Luther  King.,  Jr.,  "We  are  tied  in  a  single  garment  of  destiny."  City  arts 
agencies  have  collaborated  with  community-based  cultural  organizations  in: 

•  facilitating  programs  that  are  a  powerful  agent  in  addressing  and  celebrat- 
ing cultural  diversity  and  the  changing  demographics  of  our  cities; 

•  creating  bilingual  arts  education  programs  where  children  learn  that  they 
can  cross  cultural  and  language  barriers  through  art; 

•  connecting  seniors  to  young  people  through  partnerships  between  school 
districts  and  senior  centers  which  focus  on  folk  and  traditional  arts; 

•  creating  partnerships  between  community  institutions  to  provide  music, 
visual  art,  dance,  and  theater  training  for  cultural  and  diverse  at-risk  youth; 

•  facilitating  efforts  of  community-based  cultural  organizations  and  major 
institutions  in  the  delivery  of  programs  in  public  schools; 

•  assisting  in  delivery  to  young  people  of  arts  programs  specifically  de- 
signed to  address  the  issue  of  drug/alcohol  abuse  among  teenagers; 

•  creating  programs  such  as  mural  projects  in  blighted  neighborhoods  that 
bring  diverse  citizens  together  to  address  revitalization,  youth  employ- 
ment, and  neighborhood  pride; 

•  assisting  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  developing  neighborhood  arts 
centers  where  diverse  segments  of  the  community  can  come  together  to 
address  common  problems  on  "neutral  turf"; 

•  facilitating  the  accessibility  of  young  people  to  community  cultural  re- 
sources and  institutions; 

•  implementing  programs  to  assist  inner  city  youth  in  preparing  to  enter  the 
work  force  in  the  arts  and  tourism  industries; 

•  creating  programs  with  residents  of  public  housing  which  instill  a  sense  of 
pride  and  ownership  through  public  art  projects. 
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HEALTHCARE 

An  Urban  Health  Strategy  for  the  Twenty-First  Century 

The  American  health  care  system  is  in  crisis.  We  take  great  pride  in  being  a 
world  leader  in  medical  research  and  the  development  of  new  technology.  But 
at  the  same  time,  American  health  care  costs  are  the  highest  in  the  world  and 
continue  to  rise  dramatically.  In  1992,  it  is  estimated  that  we  will  spend  $817 
billion  on  health  care  in  this  country,  or  13  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
(GNP).  If  costs  continue  to  rise  as  they  have,  we  will  spend  $1 .6  trillion  by  the 
year  2000.  Already,  spending  on  medical  care  takes  away  from  other  public 
spending.  In  contrast  with  the  1 3  percent  of  GNP  that  we  spend  on  health  care, 
we  spend  only  6  percent  on  education.  In  Japan,  the  balance  is  reversed,  with 
6  percent  of  the  budget  going  for  health  care  and  12  percent  for  education. 

In  addition,  we  have  35  million  Americans  without  health  insurance  and  there- 
fore limited  access  to  health  care,  especially  primary  and  preventive  care.  And 
we  are  far  from  the  healthiest  people  in  the  world.  We  rank  twenty-second  in 
the  world  in  infant  mortality  and  twelfth  in  life  expectancy. 

The  problems  of  the  American  health  care  system  are  exacerbated  in  urban 
areas  where  most  of  our  pressing  health  problems  are  concentrated.  AIDS, 
tuberculosis,  infant  mortality,  and  substance  abuse  are  heightened  by  poverty, 
homelessness,  unemployment,  violence,  and  racism. 

Paradoxically  in  our  cities,  the  finest  teaching  hospitals  in  the  world  are  often 
located  near  neighborhoods  where  the  infant  mortality  rates  exceed  those  in 
developing  countries.  The  infant  mortality  rate — a  leading  indicator  of  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens — rises  in  direct  proportion  to  the  poverty  level.  In 
1989,  the  poverty  rate  for  the  United  States  was  10.0  (  or  10  deaths  per  1,000 
births  for  infants  under  age  one).  For  black  infants,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was 
18.2  in  1989 — with  the  United  States  ranking  thirty-second  in  the  world.  In 
Boston,  like  other  large  cities,  our  neighborhoods  with  the  highest  percentage 
of  families  and  individuals  in  poverty,  including  children,  unemployed  adults, 
and  the  working  poor,  also  have  the  highest  infant  mortality  rates. 

America  needs  substantial  health  system  reform,  and  an  urban  health  agenda 
must  be  a  cornerstone  of  that  reform.  To  address  the  problems  of  the  health 
care  system,  the  federal  government  must  take  strong  action  in  two  areas: 

1 .  It  must  lead  the  reform  of  the  American  health  care  financing  system  to 
create  a  system  that  is  coherent,  universal,  comprehensive,  and  fair, 
and  is  structured  for  strong  cost  containment.  The  system  should  have 
incentives  to  improve  health  and  not  merely  treat  disease. 

2.  It  must  support  the  cities  in  developing  a  strong  urban  public  health  care 
delivery  system  that  is  decentralized  and  reflects  both  the  diverse 
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needs  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  within  each  city's  neighborhoods; 
emphasizes  prevention  and  primary  care;  is  characterized  by  improved 
coordination  and  integration  of  services;  and  is  supported  by  a  strong 
public  hospital  that  provides  high  quality,  comprehensive,  culturally 
competent  health  care  and  takes  seriously  its  role  as  the  city's  safety 
net  hospital. 

Reform  of  the  Health  Care  Financing  System 

Conventional  wisdom  has  it  that  one  major  barrier  to  reforming  the  American 
health  care  system  is  because  people  are  satisfied  with  their  own  medical  care 
even  while  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  larger  system — and  as  long  as  they're 
happy  personally,  there  is  no  strong  impetus  for  change.  That  personal  happi- 
ness is  changing:  Lou  Harris  Associates  found  that  the  number  of  Americans 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  care  has  doubled  in  the  last  five  years  from  1 3  percent 
to  26  percent. 

The  same  poll,  conducted  in  February  1992,  also  found  that  60  percent  of 
Americans  said  that  government  should  have  the  primary  role  in  providing 
health  insurance  and  in  controlling  health  care  costs.  Only  half  as  many  (34 
percent)  said  the  private  sector  should  have  the  primary  role. 

The  federal  government  must  play  a  key  role  in  reforming  the  health  financing 
system  for  all  Americans.  We  can  no  longer  allow  special  interests  like  the 
American  Medical  Association  or  the  health  insurance  industry  to  dictate  the 
kind  of  health  care  system  we  have  in  America.  We  need  federal  leadership  to 
pull  together  the  disparate  interests  of  consumers,  business  owners,  health  care 
providers,  and  insurance  carriers  to  create  a  system  which  meets  four  criteria: 

■  A  Health  Care  System  Should  Be  Coherent.  Our  present  system  is  amaz- 
ingly complex,  chaotic,  and  often  contradictory.  The  delivery  system  is 
fragmented  among  multiple  players,  each  with  different  rules  and  Incen- 
tives. These  costly  and  inequitable  practices  must  change.  The  American 
health  care  system  should  be  simplified  dramatically.  It  must  be  simple 
enough  to  be  widely  understood.  All  parts  of  the  system  should  be  integrated. 
The  system  should  welcome  all  patients/consumers,  irregardless  of  class  or 
race. 

■  It  Should  Be  Universal.  Nationally,  35.4  millions  Americans  are  without  any 
health  coverage,  with  729,000  additional  people  losing  coverage  in  1 991 .  The 
number  of  uninsured  in  the  country  has  risen  as  the  economy  has  worsened 
and  health  insurance  costs  have  risen.  In  Massachusetts,  which  has  tradi- 
tionally had  a  low  rate  of  uninsured  residents,  the  number  of  uninsured  grew 
by  28  percent  between  1989  and  1991 — to  650,000  residents.  Massachu- 
setts was  one  of  five  states  in  the  country  that  showed  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
number  of  uninsured  between  1990  and  1991. 
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People  also  lose  insurance  coverage  when  they  change  employment  status 
or  are  ill  for  an  extened  peoiod  of  time.  One  in  four  Americans  had  no 
coverage  at  some  time  in  the  preceding  two  years,  often  because  their  job 
status  changed.  The  lack  of  coverage  creates  inequities  in  access  to  care. 
Across  the  country  uninsured  children  see  doctors  50  percent  less  often  than 
insured  children. 

Health  care  should  be  not  be  regarded  as  privilege  or  a  commodity  but  a 
benefit  of  citizenship.  Every  American  should  therefore  be  covered  according 
to  medical  need,  not  ability  to  pay.  In  addition,  medical  coverage  should  be 
equitable  and  uniform  in  benefits:  people  should  have  the  same  medical 
benefits  regardless  of  where  they  work — or  whether  they  work — and  they 
should  be  able  to  continue  with  the  same  providers  even  if  they  change  jobs 
or  move  from  Medicaid  to  employment. 

The  Health  Care  System  Should  Be  Comprehensive.  At  present,  many 
Americans  are  underinsured — they  have  health  insurance,  but  it  does  not 
cover  all  of  their  important  health  care  costs.  A  recent  survey  in  Massachu- 
setts found  that  eight  percent  of  residents  with  health  insurance  had  out-of- 
pocket  medical  costs  in  1989  which  exceeded  10  percent  of  their  household 
incomes.  Insurance  coverage  varies  substantially  by  employer;  the  historical 
variation  is  exacerbated  by  rising  insurance  costs — employers  attempt  to 
control  costs  by  raising  co-payments  and  deductibles,  and  by  trying  to  limit 
the  services  covered. 

Nationwide,  only  a  small  proportion  of  resources  go  for  preventive  services: 
recent  studies  show  that  between  0.3  percent  and  four  percent  of  total  health 
expenditures  go  for  prevention  and  health  promotion.  Yet  preventive  care  is 
cost-effective: 

1 .  Every  dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care  saves  $3  in  hospital  care  of  low  birth- 
weight  babies. 

2.  $1  spent  on  immunizations  saves  $10  in  hospital  costs. 

3.  Women,  Infants  and  Children  costs  $10/Week  versus  $1400/week  to 
keep  low  birthweight  baby  in  a  neonatal  ward. 

4.  It  costs  $37,000  to  hospitalize  a  child  for  measles  versus  $91 .20  to  immu- 
nize a  child  fully  in  a  public  health  clinic. 

The  American  health  care  system  should  provide,  for  all  residents,  all  medi- 
cally indicated-health  services  including  long-term  care  and  preventive  serv- 
ices. The  system  should  be  structured  not  only  to  pay  for  but  to  encourage 
more  attention  to  preventive  and  primary  care  by  encouraging  more  primary 
care  physicians,  either  through  continued  adjustments  to  physicians  pay- 
ments (as  the  Medicare  system  has  begun  to  do)  or  by  limiting  the  number  of 
specialists  trained  by  medical  schools.   In  contrast  with  the  U.S.  where  only 
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30  percent  of  physicians  are  primary  care  practitioners,  Canada  and  England 
are  producing  primary  care  physicians  at  twice  the  rate. 

The  System  Should  Be  Structured  to  Contain  Costs.  Health  care  costs 
are  out  of  control.  Health  care  spending  in  the  U.S.,  already  the  highest  in 
the  world,  rose  by  17  percent  between  1991  and  1992  alone — far  above  the 
general  rate  of  inflation.  Some  medical  costs  rose  even  faster.  Prescription 
drug  costs  are  skyrocketing,  with  the  costs  of  the  top  twenty  prescription  drugs 
purchased  by  people  under  65  rising  by  82  percent  between  1985  and 
1992 — almost  four  times  the  general  rate  of  inflation,  and  particularly  hard- 
hitting since  consumers  pay  for  57  percent  of  all  drug  costs  out  of  their 
pockets.  With  the  rise  in  health  care  costs,  insurance  premiums  are  also  going 
up.  Premiums  for  traditional  indemnity  health  insurance  rose  by  22  percent 
between  1988  and  1989  while  rates  for  health  maintenance  organizations — 
usually  viewed  as  a  key  mechanism  for  controlling  costs — rose  by  1 6  percent 
over  the  same  period.  All  this  translates  to  high  family  health  care  cost.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  health  care  costs  are  above  the  national  average, 
family  health  care  costs,  (including  insurance  premiums,  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses, general  taxes,  Medicare  payroll  tax,  Medicare  premiums)  are  $5,321 
per  year. 

With  health  care  costs  and  insurance  premiums  rising,  more  employers  are 
cutting  back  on  or  even  dropping  coverage.  In  Boston,  for  example,  Plumb- 
ers' Local  No.12  recently  dropped  its  "Cadillac"  coverage  through  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  in  favor  of  a  "Chevrolet"  health  plan  that  specifies  what 
doctors  and  hospital  members  must  use  if  they  want  full  payment  of  their 
medical  bills.  If  they  had  not  changed  carriers,  members  could  be  paying 
$1 0,000  a  year  in  health  coverage  by  1 994,  or  one-fifth  of  their  average  gross 
income.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  Local  12's  health  premiums  would  reach 
55  percent  of  hourly  compensation — four  times  the  1991  level. 

We  are  not  getting  good  value  for  our  high  spending.  Americans  are  not  any 
healthier  than  residents  of  countries  with  lower  health  care  spending.  It 
appears  that  much  of  our  intensive  medical  care  is  not  beneficial:  research 
shows  that  about  25  percent  of  the  most  commonly  performed  surgeries  and 
tests  in  this  country  are  unnecessary  and  roughly  an  additional  20  percent 
are  highly  questionable. 

Current  cost  control  measures  are  ineffective.  With  our  fragmented  reim- 
bursement system,  cost  shifting  among  payers  accounts  for  one-third  of  the 
increases  in  insurance  costs  each  year.  A  federal  court  ruled  earlier  this  year 
that  employers  may  slash  the  health  insurance  coverage  of  workers  who 
develop  costly  illnesses  like  AIDS.  (The  Bush  Administration  has  backed  the 
ruling.)  The  case  involved  a  music  store  employee  in  Houston  whose  maxi- 
mum benefits  were  cut  from  $1  million  to  $5,000  when  he  developed  AIDS 
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and  filed  his  first  claims.  But  a  public  hospital,  most  likely,  will  now  have  to 
provide  this  man  with  care  and  absorb  the  cost. 

Managed  care,  which  includes  a  variety  of  financing  and  delivery  models, 
such  as  HMOs,  has  done  nothing  to  make  the  health  care  system  cost  less. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recently  concluded  that,  based  on  existing 
knowledge,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  further  growth  of  managed  care  would 
reduce  either  the  level  or  rate  of  increase  of  systemwide  health-care  spend- 
ing. 

Nor  is  competition  a  simple  solution  for  controlling  costs.  California  has  had 
a  system  of  managed  competition  for  a  number  of  years  but  has  the  second 
highest  health  care  costs  in  the  country.  California  also  experienced  substan- 
tially larger  increases  in  health  care  spending  between  1980  and  1990  (200 
percent)  than  did  Maryland,  a  heavily  regulated  state,  during  the  same  period 
(1 65  percent).  Across  the  country,  many  states  that  deregulated  over  the  last 
ten  or  so  years  are  re-regulating  because  deregulation  has  not  produced 
hoped-for  cost  savings.  Instead,  it  has  led  to  costly  capital  expansion  in 
tertiary  care  hospitals  and  closing  of  smaller  community  hospitals,  leading  to 
dislocations  in  health  care  access  for  consumers. 

This  pattern  is  being  repeated  in  Massachusetts,  which  just  recently  went  to 
a  completely  deregulated,  competitive  hospital  payment  strategy.  Large  and 
costly  tertiary  care  facilities  in  Boston  already  have  a  competitive  advantage 
over  community  hospitals  because  of  over  $1.3  billion  in  capital  improvement 
projects  already  underway  in  that  sector.  States  where  competition's  failure 
has  been  demonstrated  are  now  reestablishing  central  planning  boards  to 
approve  capital  improvements  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  growth  in  costs. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  restructure  the  health  care  system  to  control  costs  more 
successfully.  We  do  not  need  more  overall  spending  on  health  care.  We 
need  smarter  spending.  To  control  costs,  we  must  deal  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  undue  inflation.  A  restructured  system  should  adopt  global  budg- 
eting and  capitated  forms  of  payment.  The  system  should  also  eliminate — or 
at  least  decrease — unnecessary  medical  procedures,  tests,  surgery,  and 
hospitals  admissions.  New  technology  should  be  evaluated  for  both  medical 
and  cost  effectiveness.  Health  planning  should  be  revived  at  all  levels  to 
ensure  that  health  care  resources  efficiently  respond  to  health  needs.  Future 
policy,  for  example,  must  link  hospital  needs  with  those  of  local  government 
and  the  community.  The  system  must  also  decrease  administrative  costs 
substantially. 

Effective  cost  control  must  be  linked  to  universal  access.  Only  when  every 
one  has  medical  coverage  will  we  be  able  to  contain  costs  in  the  whole  system 
rather  than  simply  shifting  costs  among  payers  and  services. 
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Initiatives  to  Strengthen  the  Urban  Public  Health  System 

With  a  publicly-financed,  single  payer  national  health  care  system,  there  will  still 
be  an  even  more  critical  need  for  a  strong  public  health  system  in  urban  areas. 
Any  model  of  health  care  reform  must  be  linked  to  and  support  an  urban  health 
system.  This  system  would  embody  some  of  the  successful  programs  currently 
being  implemented  in  Boston,  and  is  characterized  at  a  minimum  by: 

■  community-based  partnerships  with  community  definition  of  health  needs; 

■  proven  effective  preventive  and  primary  care  programs; 

■  culturally-appropriate  services; 

•  an  emphasis  on  using  a  broad  range  of  health  providers,  rather  than  just 
doctors,  with  the  role  of  nurses  increased; 

■  enhanced  non-hospital  services,  including  home  care  and  home  visitation; 

■  formal  partnerships  between  neighborhood  health  centers  and  hospitals. 

To  support  the  creation  of  this  strong  urban  public  health  system,  the  federal 
government  should  undertake  the  following: 

■  Simplified  Federal  Funding.  The  federal  government  should  streamline  and 
consolidate  the  funding  from  block  grants  and  contract  directly  with  cities 
based  on  population-based  needs.  This  would  make  funding  predictable  and 
encourage  programs  that  build  partnerships  between  local  service  providers, 
thus  reducing  fragmentation  and  the  inefficiency  of  current  funding. 

Federal  funding  for  public  health  is  currently  complicated  and  burdensome. 
Funds  come  to  the  city  health  departments  through  four  block  grants  which 
are  tunneled  through  the  state.  For  each,  city  health  departments  have  to 
write  a  proposal  annually,  gear  services  to  their  target  groups,  and  meet  their 
reporting  requirements  (different  for  each  program).  Not  only  is  this  system 
fragmented,  but  it  often  means  that  urban  health  programs  have  to  be  geared 
to  state,  not  local  priorities,  and  it  often  precludes  collaborations  across 
separate  federal  funding  lines. 

Other  funding  comes  through  competitive  state  and  federal  programs,  largely 
demonstration  projects  with  specific  eligibility,  service  delivery  models,  and 
reporting  requirements.  These  grants  are  usually  available  for  only  one  to 
three  years  and  therefore  do  not  provide  a  predictable  source  of  revenue  on 
which  to  build  programs.  Pursuing  the  competitive  grants  also  puts  cities  in 
a  Catch-22:  Cities  usually  vie  for  the  competitive  grants  because  block  grant 
funding  has  not  been  keeping  pace  with  inflation  or  with  need;  cities  seek  the 
additional  grants  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  problem  is  that,  after  winning 
a  competitive  grant,  both  state  and  federal  funding  sources  frequently  cut  a 
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city's  block  grant  allocations  further  or  eliminate  a  city  from  other  competitive 
grants. 

A  National  Healthy  Start  Program.  A  National  Maternal  and  Child  Bill  of 
Rights  should  be  adopted  to  guarantee  all  women  of  childbearing  age  and 
children  a  full  range  of  preventive  and  early  intervention  services  needed  for 
a  healthy  start  in  life  and  a  healthy  childhood. 

An  urban  public  health  system  should  have  focused  and  accessible  services 
for  women,  infants,  and  young  children.  The  serious  problems  of  infant 
mortality  or  teen  pregnancy  will  only  be  reduced  through  comprehensive 
community-oriented  services  beginning  before  women  of  childbearing  age 
become  pregnant  and  continuing  through  the  prenatal  care  period,  infancy 
and  preschool  period,  school-age,  and  the  adolescent  period. 

Such  services  must  go  beyond  traditional  medical  care — families,  particularly 
young  families,  need  support  to  maintain  a  nurturing  environment  and  trans- 
mit those  values  across  generations.  The  period  from  birth  to  age  five  is 
critical,  as  a  lifetime  of  health  and  social  problems  can  occur  without  appro- 
priate early  intervention.  Key  policy  changes  must  include  increased  support 
for  school-based  health  services  and  family  support  programs,  including 
volunteers  and  peer  support. 

Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  on  Demand.  Combine  all  war 
on  drug  money  as  a  Drug  Prevention  Block  Grant  to  be  made  directly  available 
to  cities.  This  approach,  as  described  in  the  Neighborhood  Safety  section  of 
this  report,  would  enable  government  to  strengthen  its  support  for  substance 
abuse  treatment  in  urban  areas  by  replicating  and  expanding  the  comprehen- 
sive, integrated  service  models  currently  funded  by  SAMHA. 

Boston's  Treatment  Works  is  an  exemplary  program  under  this  initiative. 
Funded  for  three  years  by  the  federal  Office  of  Treatment  Improvement, 
Treatment  Works  is  designed  to  improve  and  increase  community-based 
substance  abuse  services  by  linking  64  drug  treatment  programs  in  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  Boston  into  one  coordinated  network  of  care,  with  an 
integrated  intake  system  and  case  management  that  gives  clients  access  to 
a  broad  range  of  services,  no  matter  where  they  enter  the  system.  The 
emphasis  of  Treatment  Works  is  on  enhancing  the  existing  strengths  of  the 
treatment  available  and  connecting  it  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  primary 
care,  housing,  childcare,  transportation,  education,  and  employment. 
Through  these  efforts,  access  to  treatment  is  enhanced  and  opportunities  for 
successful  recovery  are  improved. 

Federal  funding  for  the  Drug  Prevention  Block  Grant  should  be  allocated 
through  a  national  Target  City  model,  following  the  model  used  for  the  Ryan 
White  Care  Act,  in  which  funding  levels  for  HIV  services  are  determined  by 
the  incidence  of  the  problem  within  a  particular  geographic  area.  The  state's 
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substance  abuse  block  grant  should  be  used  to  finance  this  strategy.  Finally, 
the  demand  for  substance  abuse  treatment  far  exceeds  the  supply  of  treat- 
ment sites  in  most  large  cities.  The  federal  government  through  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  (HCFA)  should  require  all  hospitals  and  health  care  institutions 
to  provide  substance  abuse  treatment  as  a  part  of  comprehensive  primary 
care. 

Only  through  the  integration  of  drug  treatment  into  the  system  of  health  care 
services  can  we  develop  cost-effective  approaches  that  make  treatment  on 
demand  a  reality  rather  than  rhetoric. 

Program  to  Combat  Infectious  Disease  Epidemics.  AIDS,  tuberculosis 
(TB)  and  sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STDs)  have  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  urban  areas.  Although  AIDS  is  the  most  widely  publicized  epi- 
demic, many  cities  are  experiencing  sharp  increases  in  the  number  of  TB 
cases  reported.  Of  greatest  concern  is  the  spread  of  a  new  strain  of  TB  that 
is  resistant  to  medication.  Also  problematic  in  treating  the  disease  is  the 
number  of  people  who  have  both  TB  and  AIDS. 

Boston  has  not  experienced  the  significant  rise  in  TB  that  other  cities  have 
largely  because  of  a  comprehensive  TB  program  that  uses  aggressive  case 
management  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In  Boston,  the  rate  of  TB 
has  been  stabilized  and  reduced  because  of  Boston's  strong  public  health 
nursing  and  outreach  efforts  that  link  home  visiting  with  clinical  services  at 
Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  federal  government,  in  targeting  dollars  to  combat  infectious  diseases, 
should  fund  interventions  like  Boston's  that  emphasize  outreach  and  preven- 
tion, and  coordinate  treatment  and  prevention  from  the  hospital  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods. The  interventions  should  also  integrate  efforts  across  these  three 
diseases  since  they  so  often  appear  together.  Funding  should  be  targeted 
to  women,  teenagers  and  homeless  individuals.  As  in  other  areas,  better 
coordination  between  separate  federal  funders  and  direct  grants  to  cities 
would  improve  effectiveness  of  programs. 

STDs  are  of  particular  concern  for  teenagers.  In  Boston,  as  in  other  cities, 
the  rate  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  is  high  among  teenagers,  particu- 
larly in  communities  of  color.  These  diseases  are  not  only  problems  in 
themselves,  but  are  seen  as  a  harbinger  of  the  spread  of  AIDS  among  new 
populations. 

To  respond  to  this  emerging  health  care  crisis,  the  federal  government  should 
require  comprehensive  systems  of  school-based  health  services  linked  to 
community  health  centers  and  hospitals  in  all  urban  school  schools,  including 
high  schools.  School-based  health  services  would  emphasize  a  prevention 
strategy  based  on  counseling  and  education  that  would  help  young  people 
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make  positive  life  choices  and  avoid  high-risk  behaviors  that  threaten  their 
health. 

More  broadly,  the  federal  government  should  support  a  strong  public  health 
immunization  program  targeting  children.  Several  infectious  diseases  such 
as  measles  and  polio  that  had  been  virtually  eradicated  through  the  universal 
administration  of  vaccines  have  reappeared  because  our  immunizations  have 
become  lax.  Some  cities  have  experienced  major  outbreaks  of  measles 
particularly  in  the  last  few  years.  Of  special  concern  are  preschool  children 
and  adolescents.  In  Boston,  for  example,  97-98  percent  of  the  children  are 
fully  vaccinated  by  the  time  they  enter  school — by  law,  schools  cannot  enroll 
children  without  evidence  that  they  have  been  vaccinated.  Even  though 
Boston  has  not  suffered  epidemics,  our  preschool  children  are  at  risk  because 
recent  surveys  show  that  only  55  to  58  percent  of  the  two  year  olds  in  the  city 
had  received  all  the  immunizations  appropriate  to  their  age — and  this  propor- 
tion is  higher  than  that  in  other  cities.  Colleges  have  experienced  measles 
epidemics  because  students,  who  were  probably  immunized  as  school  chil- 
dren, did  not  have  the  appropriate  booster  shots  as  they  grew  older. 

Boston  has  not  experienced  a  major  epidemic  of  infectious  diseases  as  some 
other  cities  have  because  of  its  strong  system  of  public  health  nurses  and 
emphasis  on  community  outreach,  especially  to  families  of  preschool  chil- 
dren. This  system  should  be  replicated  in  other  cities.  In  addition,  the  federal 
government  should  expand  its  funding  for  immunizations,  not  only  by  paying 
for  the  vaccines  themselves  but  also  by  contributing  to  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  vaccines — costs  which  have  grown  substantially  over  the  last  ten 
years  as  immunization  procedures  have  become  more  complex,  requiring 
more  resources  to  administer. 

While  not  an  infectious  disease,  the  rate  of  breast  cancer  is  growing  rapidly 
in  this  country.  We  need  to  find  the  cause,  ways  to  prevent  it,  and  most 
importantly,  how  to  cure  breast  cancer,  which  now  affects  the  lives  of  one  in 
eight  women. 

Enhanced  Support  for  Community  Health  Centers.  Community  health 
centers  are  a  key  element  of  an  urban  health  delivery  system.  They  offer 
neighborhood-based  services  that  are  comprehensive,  including  primary 
care,  and  they  are  typically  staffed  by  dedicated  health  care  providers.  Boston 
is  fortunate  to  have  an  extensive  network  of  community  health  centers  but  like 
community  health  center  in  other  cities,  they  are  substantially  underfunded. 
The  most  visible  indicators  of  their  funding  inadequacies  are  the  poor  physical 
plants  in  which  they  operate.  Across  the  country,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  urban  health  centers  has  fallen  into  disrepair  and  requires  substantial 
capital  improvements.  Effective  community  health  centers  are  essential  to 
improving  urban  health  in  American  cities. 
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To  remedy  this  situation,  a  substantial  commitment  is  required  to  improve  the 
physical  facilities  of  community  health  centers.  A  Community  Health  Center 
Funding  Initiative  would  represent  an  aggressive  effort  on  the  part  of  cities, 
with  support  from  the  federal  government,  to  commit  substantial  expenditures 
in  order  to  upgrade  dilapidated  physical  plants;  to  rehabilitate  those  structures 
in  need  of  moderate  improvement,  and  to  fund  a  program  of  continued 
maintenance  of  neighborhood  health  center  facilities. 

Such  an  initiative  requires  the  development  of  a  classification  scheme 
whereby  all  community  health  centers  can  be  categorized  into  various  levels 
of  capital  improvement,  and  therefore,  an  appropriate  funding  level  can  be 
determined.  In  Boston's  25  community  health  centers,  this  categorization  has 
occurred,  and  the  total  estimated  capital  expenditure  needed  is  $71.25 
million,  which  is  less  than  any  one  single  capital  expansion  project  currently 
underway  at  multiple  Boston  teaching  hospitals.  In  our  urban  centers  where 
the  need  for  upgraded  facilities  is  the  greatest,  the  local  financial  capacity  to 
meet  this  need  is  the  weakest.  Current  federal  monies  for  capital  improve- 
ments should  be  more  evenly  distributed  between  hospitals  and  health 
centers. 

The  Health  Center  Funding  Initiative  should  also  be  linked  to  urban  hospitals 
with  hospitals  being  required  to  assume  financial  and  staffing  responsibility 
for  a  portion  of  the  community  health  centers  with  which  it  is  affiliated  based 
upon  a  designated  percentage  of  operating  revenues.  A  rudimentary  linkage 
model  already  exists  in  Boston.  Hospitals  would  infuse  necessary  capital  for 
both  physical  and  program  improvements  to  the  health  centers,  thereby 
increasing  the  delivery  of  quality  health  care  in  neighborhoods  surrounding 
the  hospitals.  In  addition,  neighborhoods  that  have  clusters  of  health  delivery 
facilities  could  then  offer  consumers  a  choice  among  types  of  health  delivery 
systems  because  they  would  be  affiliated  with  different  hospitals. 

Support  for  Public  Hospitals.  Across  the  country,  public  hospitals  function 
as  safety  net  hospitals  which  serve  a  disproportionate  share  of  poor  Medicaid 
and  uninsured  patients.  These  public  hospitals  are  traditionally  like  home, 
they  have  to  take  you  in.  Typically,  public  hospitals  are  like  Boston  City 
Hospital  which  serves  as  the  hospital  of  choice  for  a  diverse  population  and 
is  the  cornerstone  of  a  public  health  system  designed  to  meet  a  broad  range 
of  preventive  health  care  as  well  as  medical  needs. 

In  Massachusetts  in  recent  years,  not-for-profit  hospitals  have  been  doing 
very  well  financially  but  public  hospitals  including  Boston  City  Hospital,  like 
other  safety  net  hospitals  across  the  country,  are  suffering  financially.  Na- 
tionally, without  direct  state  or  local  subsidies,  public  hospitals  would  experi- 
ence net  operating  deficits  of  over  43  percent  of  revenues.  Even  with 
subsidies,  65  percent  of  public  hospitals  still  experience  operating  deficits. 
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Public  hospitals  cannot  be  allowed  to  fail.  We  must  work  on  a  number  of 
fronts  to  improve  their  effectiveness  and  appeal  to  private-paying  patients  as 
well  as  government-subsidized  payers.  At  the  same  time,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  recognize  the  special  role  that  public  hospitals  play  in  an 
urban  health  care  system,  especially  as  they  serve  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
patients,  by  requiring  that  Medicare  and  state  Medicaid  agencies  include 
public  hospitals  in  their  service  delivery  networks,  including  a  prominent  role 
in  all  managed  care  initiatives. 

Expanded  National  Health  Service  Corps.  The  National  Health  Service 
Corps  should  receive  a  substantial  increase  in  funding  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  providers  in  medically  under-served  areas,  with  special 
attention  given  to  inner-city  neighborhoods. 

The  program  should  make  financial  aid  available  to  every  qualified  medical 
and  nursing  school  student,  as  well  as  to  other  medical  professionals,  who 
will  make  a  commitment  to  serve  in  a  community  health  facility  in  an  inner  city 
neighborhood  following  their  medical  and  nursing  education.  A  commitment 
of  one  and  a  half  years  for  every  year  of  support  is  suggested.  The  program 
should  emphasize  preventive  care  by  also  requiring  that  the  practice  patterns 
in  the  community  health  center  to  which  the  students  are  assigned  meet 
certain  established  criteria  for  comprehensive  preventive  care. 

Improving  the  Urban  Environment.  Some  of  the  nations  worst  environ- 
mental problems  are  concentrated  in  cities.  Air  pollution,  lead  exposure 
through  both  water  and  paint,  and  hazardous  material  production  and  spills 
occur  most  often  in  large  cities.  As  a  nation,  however,  we  do  not  have  an 
urban  environmental  policy.  The  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  over  the  past  12  years,  has  neglected  to  focus  on  the  environ- 
mental problem  of  cities  and  has  not  yet  developed  adequate  linkages  to  city 
and  county  health  departments.  These  problems  will  not  be  resolved  until 
there  is  a  national  environmental  policy  with  programs  and  funding  directly 
linked  to  cities  and  local  government. 

The  problem  of  childhood  lead  poisoning  is  the  best  example  of  the  absence 
of  this  linkage.  In  Boston,  80  percent  of  children  live  in  homes  where  lead 
paint  exposure  is  a  problem.  Our  public  health  programs  to  identify  children 
at  risk  have  been  very  effective:  35,000  children  are  screened  each  year, 
3,000  inspections  occur  and  over  80  percent  of  the  sites  with  lead  violations 
were  deleaded.  The  program  works  because  of  strong  link  between  health 
centers,  outreach  and  inspection  workers,  and  providers  at  Boston  City 
Hospital. 

The  new  (lower)  federal  level  for  lead  poisoning,  however,  will  increase  the 
number  of  lead  poisoned  children  in  Boston  20  times.  Other  large  cities  will 
face  a  similar  increase.    There  has  not  been  a  proportionate  increase  in 
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federal  funding  to  support  this  new  demand.  Cities  are  currently  doomed  to 
fail. 

We  recommend  that  a  single  agency  directed  by  a  lead  "czar"  coordinate  a 
national  lead  program  with  funding  from  consolidated  programs  and  directed 
to  cities  with  ratio  of  lead  exposure.  This  will  save  dollars  and  cut  duplication 
of  efforts  between  cities  and  states. 

There  should  also  be  a  restructuring  of  the  United  States  EPA  to  create  an 
urban  environmental  agenda  with  a  consolidation  of  current  fragmented  of 
resource  funding  directed  to  cities.  Ten  percent  of  Super  Fund  dollars  should 
be  directed  to  this  new  program  focus. 
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EDUCATION 
Background 

Dramatic  improvement  of  public  education  in  America,  and  especially  in  the 
cities  of  our  nation,  is  the  key  to  renewed  economic  strength.  Fundamental 
educational  reform  is  critical  for  the  revitalization  of  our  cities. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  when  America  was  the  educational  leader  of  the 
world.  America  was  the  birthplace  of  compulsory  public  education  and  was  the 
first  nation  with  mass  higher  education.  Our  educational  leadership  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  world's  strongest  economic  system. 

Today,  America  is  no  longer  a  world  leader  in  education.  According  to  econo- 
mist Lester  Thurow,  'The  rest  of  the  world  is  simply  reaching  levels  of  perform- 
ance far  above  those  ever  reached  in  the  United  States."  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves: 

■  The  National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy  reports  that  New  York 
Telephone  had  to  test  57,000  applicants  to  find  2,100  who  were  qualified  to 
fill  entry  level  technical  jobs. 

■  According  to  Lester  Thurow,  'The  math  test  scores  of  the  top  1  percent  of 
America's  high  school  seniors  would  place  them  in  the  fiftieth  percentile  in 
Japan." 

■  Albert  Shanker,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  says  that 
few  of  high  school  seniors — those  still  left  after  many  other  drop  out — "are 
ready  to  do  real  college  level  work  or  to  handle  a  good  job.. The  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  students  who  go  on  to  college  will  be  learning  what  their 
European  counterparts  learned  in  high  school  (or  even  junior  high)." 

■  According  to  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  only  27 
percent  of  American  high  school  graduates  can  find  specific  information  in  a 
lengthy  news  article;  just  three  percent  can  read  and  interpret  distinctions 
between  various  types  of  employee  benefits;  and  only  five  percent  can 
estimate  the  cost  of  an  item  using  a  grocery  unit  price  label. 

The  dismal  quality  of  public  education  in  America  forces  our  young  people  to 
compete  in  a  global  market  in  the  1990s  and  beyond  without  the  tools  to 
succeed.  Our  children  face  a  bleak  economic  future — we  are  seeing  the  first 
generation  of  children  that  may  not  live  as  well  as  their  parents  did — because 
they  are  not  getting  the  quality  education  needed  for  success  in  today's  knowl- 
edge-based world.  Only  vastly  better  public  schools  can  give  America's  children 
an  even  playing  field  as  we  face  a  new  century. 

America  cannot  remain  a  first  class  economic  power  as  long  as  it  remains  a 
second  rate  educational  power.  Any  plan  to  strengthen  the  American  economy 
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and  revitalize  America's  cities  must  start  with  dramatic  improvements  in  the  way 
schools  are  run  and  children  are  educated. 

The  nation's  public  schools  are  collapsing  under  the  weight  of  cumbersome 
bureaucracies  that  stand  in  the  way  of  change,  educational  practices  that  have 
changed  little  since  the  1950s  and  are  increasingly  unsuited  to  the  needs  and 
realities  of  the  1990s,  the  lack  of  accountability  or  incentives  for  improved 
performance,  funding  inequities,  the  absence  of  real  educational  choices  to 
meet  the  diverse  learning  styles  to  today's  diverse  student  population,  and  the 
lack  of  high  expectations  and  national  performance  standards  for  teaching  and 
learning  that  ensure  our  children  a  world  class  education. 

Indeed,  the  great  sin  of  urban  education  is  low  expectations.  We  expect  too 
little  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  students,  and  they  meet  our  low  expectations. 
Yet  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  America's  children  can  learn,  when  they 
get  a  high  quality  education. 

■  In  Los  Angeles,  nationally-acclaimed  teacher  Jaime  Escalante  proved  that  the 
same  Latino  youngsters  who  previously  had  difficulty  learning  basic  math 
could  master  advanced  calculus  at  levels  rivalling  the  most  prestigious  sub- 
urban schools  in  the  nation. 

■  In  Chicago,  Marva  Collins — a  teacher  who  left  public  schools  out  of  frustration 
and  started  her  own  school  for  inner-city  kids — proved  that  children  who  were 
labeled  "special  needs"  or  "uneducable"  by  public  schools  could  read,  com- 
prehend, and  enjoy  Shakespeare  in  elementary  school. 

It  is  the  American  public  education  system,  not  America's  children,  that  is  failing. 
A  nineteenth  century  education  system  cannot  give  children  the  tools  and 
knowledge  needed  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

The  problems  are  so  serious  and  so  longstanding  that  we  cannot  look  to 
"fine-tuning"  the  present  system  to  get  the  job  done.  As  the  Final  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  pointed  out:  "Despite  more  than  a  decade  of 
education  reform  and  a  70  percent  increase  in  per-student  spending  in  the  last 
20  years,  America  remains  a  nation  at  risk,  with  and  educational  system  still 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  place  don  it."  We  need  fundamental  reforms  that 
result  in  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  public  school  system  as  we  know  it  today. 
The  calls  for  bold  change  have  taken  on  a  growing  sense  of  urgency  as  efforts 
to  reform  public  education  have  been  frustrated. 

There  is  an  astonishing  degree  of  agreement  about  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  it,  even  if  there  are  different  views 
about  how  to  bring  about  needed  change — whether  by  far-reaching  reforms 
within  the  public  school  system,  or  by  eliminating  the  monopoly  of  public  school 
systems  over  the  education  of  children  and  creating  a  competitive  market. 
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While  they  disagree  on  tactics  of  how  to  reach  the  goal,  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
on  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession,  in  its  report  A  Nation 
Prepared:  Teachers  for  the  21st  Century,  the  Brookings  Institution,  in  its  report 
High  Schools  With  Distinction;  and  Albert  Shanker,  in  his  article,  'The  End  of 
the  Traditional  Model  of  Schooling"  agree  on  far  more  then  would  first  seem 
the  case: 

■  Public  schools  as  they  now  exist  are  unable  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
children  today.  Schools  which  are  organized  to  educate  children  in  funda- 
mentally different  ways  are  needed. 

•  Educational  reform  of  the  kind  that  is  needed  cannot  be  created  as  long  as 
public  school  systems  are  governed  by  entrenched  bureaucracies  that  per- 
petuate the  status  quo,  create  roadblocks  to  change,  and  are  not  likely  to 
change  willingly  or  quickly  enough. 

■  Dramatic  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education  can  only  come  when  schools 
have  substantial  autonomy  to  define  their  educational  mission,  decide  how 
the  school  is  organized,  choose  who  works  in  the  school,  and  select  the 
educational  strategies  that  are  employed. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  public  education  has  grown  to  a  point  that 
there  is  increased  support  for  school  choice  and  vouchers  as  a  way  to  empower 
parents,  make  better  educational  opportunities  available  to  more  children,  and 
improve  the  quality  of  public  education.  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  wrote  in  their  recent 
study  of  school  choice  that  "School  choice  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  an 
arcane  textbook  theory.  In  recent  years,  it  has  emerged  as  an  aggressively 
promoted  centerpiece  of  educational  reform." 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  strong  support  for  choice  among  the  American 
public.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  found  that  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  favored 
government  sponsored  voucher  programs  to  the  extent  that  61  percent  even 
approved  using  tax  money  now  being  used  for  public  schools  for  vouchers.  A 
survey  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies  found  that  88 
percent  of  black  respondents  who  were  familiar  with  the  issues  of  school  choice 
and  vouchers  favored  them. 

Voucher  programs  as  a  part  of  school  choice  are  gaining  in  popularity.  As 
described  in  Education  Week  recently,  a  number  of  voucher  experiments  and 
charter  school  experiments  are  "blurring  the  line  between  public  and  private 
schools." 

■  Low  income  parents  in  Milwaukee  and  Los  Angeles  have  fought  to  get 
vouchers  that  would  allow  their  children  to  attend  public  or  private  schools 
outside  their  public  school  systems  as  an  alternative  to  what  they  consider  to 
be  an  inadequate  quality  of  education  within  the  system. 
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■  Ombudsman  Educational  Sen/ices,  a  private  company,  has  contracts  with 
more  than  60  school  districts  in  Arizona,  Illinois  and  Minnesota  to  provide 
alternative  education  for  students  who  are  having  difficulty  learning  in  a 
traditional  school  setting. 

■  The  Edison  Project  is  a  $2.5  billion  project  launched  by  Whittle  Communica- 
tions to  create  a  nation-wide  chain  of  for-profit  schools  by  1 995.  Christopher 
Whittle  views  this  as  a  "private  mission  with  a  public  goal" — to  create  schools 
so  innovative  and  successful  that  they  will  influence  the  structure  of  public 
education  in  America. 

■  Educational  Alternatives,  a  for-profit  private  company,  has  contracted  to 
operate  public  schools  in  Dade  County,  Florida  and  Baltimore,  Maryland  with 
funding  based  on  average  per  pupil  spending  in  the  system. 

•  In  Minnesota,  a  private  school  recently  opted  to  become  public. 

■  California  recently  allowed  up  to  1 00  "charter  schools  to  be  created  within  the 
state — schools  that  groups  of  teachers  or  others  would  be  able  to  operate 
under  contract  with  public  school  systems,  but  with  total  autonomy  over 
budget,  staffing,  curriculum  and  teaching  methods. 

■  In  Chicago,  the  business  community  established  a  demonstration  school  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  improving  the  quality  of  education  through  innovation. 

While  these  proposals  adopt  different  strategies,  they  share  a  growing  belief 
that  the  longstanding  problems  of  urban  education  require  changes  far  greater 
than  tinkering  with  the  present  system.  While  a  consensus  has  not  yet  emerged 
on  how  best  to  restructure  public  education  in  the  cities  of  our  nation,  the  need 
to  do  so  is  more  clear  than  ever. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession  highlighted  the 
challenge  facing  public  education,  especially  in  America's  cities:  "If  our  stand- 
ard of  living  is  to  be  maintained,  if  the  growth  of  a  permanent  underclass  is  to 
be  averted,  if  democracy  is  to  function  effectively  into  the  next  century,  our 
schools  must  graduate  the  vast  majority  of  their  students  with  achievement 
levels  long  thought  possible  only  for  the  privileged  few." 

If  anything,  the  need  to  meet  this  challenge  is  even  greater  today  than  it  was 
six  years  ago  and  we  need  to  explore  any  and  all  options  to  give  the  young 
people  of  our  cities  the  world  class  education  needed  for  success  through  the 
remainder  of  the  1 990s  and  beyond. 
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A  New  Vision  for  America's  Public  Schools 

Our  economic  competitors  in  Europe  and  Japan  know  that  good  education  and 
family  supports  are  an  investment,  not  a  cost — that  it  costs  a  society  far  more 
to  not  make  these  compassionate  yet  cost  effective  investments  than  to  not 
make  them.  They  know  that  the  right  kinds  of  investments  in  people  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over — in  a  stronger  economy,  in  more  and  better  jobs, 
and  in  safer  streets  and  neighborhoods. 

Doing  more  of  what  we  are  already  doing  is  not  the  answer.  If  we  are  to  succeed, 
we  must  remake  public  education  in  America  from  the  ground  up. 

Ed  Deming,  the  American  whose  ideas  revolutionized  the  economies  of  Europe 
and  Japan,  came  up  with  the  startling  conclusion  that  quality  costs  less — it  is 
lack  of  quality  that  is  costly.  The  more  quality  you  build  in  up  front,  the  less  it 
costs. 

It  is  time  to  rebuild  American  public  education  on  this  simple  principle  buy  doing 
it  right  he  first  time,  prevention  and  early  intervention  rather  than  allowing 
children  to  fall  behind  and  spending  vast  sums  in  a  vain  attempt  at  remediation. 
An  automobile  plant  that  is  run  the  way  our  schools  are  would  soon  be  out  of 
business.  Public  education  should  be  redesigned  with  a  simple  goal  in  mind — to 
educate  children  so  that  each  child  is  able  to  accomplish  a  year's  worth  of 
learning  each  year. 

Here  is  what  needs  to  happen  to  turn  urban  education  around: 

•  Adopt  An  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  Guaranteeing  the  Right  to  a 
Quality  Education.  It's  time  to  admit  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
made  a  mistake — they  did  not  include  education  as  a  basic  right  protected  by 
the  federal  government.  Can  anyone  believe  today  that  the  right  to  a  quality 
education  is  less  important  than  the  right  to  bear  arms?  In  today's  global 
economy  America's  survival  as  a  world  power  depends  as  much,  if  not  more, 
on  its  ability  to  out-perform  Asian  and  European  nations  in  the  marketplace 
than  on  the  battlefield. 

This  nation  must  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  guarantees  the  right  to  a  world  class  public  education  for  all  Americans. 
This  amendment  to  the  Constitution  will,  for  the  first  time  in  our  nation's 
history,  establish  education  as  a  federal  priority  and  recognize  the  importance 
of  education  to  the  future  of  this  nation. 

■  Urban  Academy  Initiative — Establish  Alternative  Education  Programs  to 
Meet  the  Needs  of  the  Diverse  Student  Population.  All  children  can  learn, 
but  different  children  learn  in  different  ways.  An  effective  urban  school  system 
must  provide  a  diversity  of  educational  experiences  to  reflect  the  diversity  of 
the  backgrounds  and  learning  styles  of  the  children  they  serve. 
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There  is  no  "one  best  school";  a  school  that  might  be  perfect  for  one  child 
might  not  work  for  another.  The  challenge  is  to  create  schools  that  are  similar 
in  excellence  but  different  in  educational  mission  and  instructional  strate- 
gies— schools  that  do  not  try  to  be  everything  to  everyone,  but  do  provide  a 
strong  educational  experience  tailored  to  the  needs  of  children  who  seek  that 
learning  environment. 

Alternative  education  programs  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of: 

1 .  Students  who  do  not  learn  well  in  a  traditional  academic  environment  but 
could  thrive  academically  in  a  setting  that  better  meets  their  needs. 

2.  Children  who  have  low  self-esteem,  self-confidence,  and  motivation  to 
learn. 

3.  Non-college  bound  students  who  want  to  obtain  marketable  job  skills. 

4.  Young  people  who  have  a  unique  talent  that  can  best  be  addressed  in  a 
school  that  focuses  on  developing  that  talent. 

5.  Children  who  learn  best  through  concrete  "hands  on"  education  rather 
than  traditional  academic  instruction. 

6.  Young  people  who  are  engaged  in  serious  illegal  activities  and  disrupt 
other  children  from  learning  in  traditional  school  settings. 

The  list,  of  course,  could  go  on.  Some  children  learn  best  in  highly  structured 
environments,  others  in  unstructured  settings.  Some  do  best  in  very  small 
schools,  others  in  larger  schools.  Some  seek  discipline,  others  freedom.  The 
goal  is  to  provide  many  different  educational  alternatives  to  provide  parents 
and  children  with  real  educational  choices. 

Some  successful  examples  that  should  be  considered  for  replication  include: 

•  Boston's  Fenway  Middle  College  Program,  where  secondary  school  stu- 
dents learn  on  a  college  campus  utilizing  a  multicultural  approach  and 
educational  strategies  that  emphasize  quality  and  depth  of  learning  rather 
than  a  "shopping  mall"  curriculum. 

•  Quality  early  childhood  programs,  like  the  Washington-Beech  Community 
Preschool  in  Boston,  which  are  located  in  public  housing  developments 
and  provide  a  developmentally  appropriate  multicultural  education 
through  a  collaboration  between  tenant  organizations,  public  schools,  and 
higher  education. 

•  Schools  started  by  a  group  of  teachers  who  share  a  common  educational 
mission,  like  Central  Park  East  in  Harlem,  and  which,  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand,  can  expand  from  one  school  to  a  cluster  of  three  elementary  and 
one  secondary  school  that  provide  a  similar  educational  experience. 
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•  Two-way  bilingual  schools,  such  as  Boston's  Rafael  Hernandez,  where  all 
children  learn  both  English  and  a  second  language. 

•  Schools  like  the  O'Hearn  in  Boston  where  all  children,  including  those  with 
special  needs,  learn  together  in  integrated  classrooms. 

•  Extended  day  schools,  like  the  Nativity  Preparatory  School  in  Boston, 
where  children  attend  a  full  school  day,  have  on-site  after  school  pro- 
grams, go  home  for  dinner,  and  return  for  tutoring  and  recreation  until  9:00 
p.m. 

•  Accelerated  Schools  that  focus  on  intellectual  enrichment  and  high  expec- 
tations, rather  than  drill  in  basic  skills,  as  the  best  way  to  improve  educa- 
tional performance  in  urban  schools. 

•  Innovative  school-to-work  programs,  like  Project  Protech  in  Boston,  that 
provide  a  transition  from  school  to  work  and  higher  education  through 
collaborations  between  schools,  employers,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, the  Private  Industry  Council  and  area  colleges. 

•  Innovative  programs  like  Youth  Build  Boston  where  young  people  learn 
while  doing,  combining  academic  instruction  with  hand-on  experience 
renovating  deteriorated  housing  while  performing  an  important  community 
service. 

Each  of  these  alternative  educational  services  meets  the  unique  learning 
needs  of  some  students  in  a  very  positive  way;  in  comparison,  "cookie  cutter" 
schools  that  try  to  be  everything  to  everyone  too  often  ignore  the  needs  of 
the  vast  majority  of  their  students. 

Boston's  existing  alternative  education  program's  provide  a  very  effective 
model  on  how  to  address  the  needs  of  inner  city  kids  in  a  dynamic,  innovative 
way.  But,  we  believe  that  even  bolder  reforms  are  needed  to  make  the  school 
system  work  for  as  many  kids  as  possible. 

Therefore,  we  are  proposing  these  three  alternatives: 

1 .  New  "schools  that  are  more  than  schools", — The  Community  Service 
Center  Initiative,  as  described  in  the  Families  and  Children  section,  that 
provide  a  full  range  of  educational,  recreational,  health  and  social  serv- 
ices in  a  comprehensive  "one-stop  shopping"  way. 

2.  Residential  Urban  Academies  for  students  at  risk  of  academic  failure  be- 
cause of  their  school-home  environment  and  who  would  benefit  from  a 
boarding  school  environment. 

3.  Educational  boot  camps  for  violent  young  people  involved  in  serious 
crime,  who  are  disruptive  and  prevent  other  students  from  learning. 

We  specifically  propose  that  the  federal  government  provide: 
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a.  Authorization  and  seed  funding  for  publicly  funded  residential  urban 
academies  to  serve  as  pilot  programs. 

b.  An  Upper  Academy  for  students  in  grades  nine  through  twelve. 

c.  A  Lower  Academy  to  serve  students  in  grades  five  through  eight. 

Residential  Urban  Academies  would  be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  are  at  risk  of  academic  failure  or  dropping  out  because  they 
cannot  learn  in  their  traditional  school-home  environment,  and  have  needs 
that  can  best  be  addressed  in  a  residential  setting. 

Residential  Urban  Academies  would  combine  a  traditional  academic  setting 
with  a  daily  structure  that  focusses  on  instilling  discipline,  taking  pride  in 
accomplishment,  positive  reinforcement  through  mentoring,  and  linkage  to 
work  and  higher  education,  with  an  opportunity  to  reside  in  a  setting  that 
provides  a  haven  from  the  problems  students  encounter  in  homes  that  are 
not  supportive  and  neighborhoods  that  are  not  safe.  These  academies  would 
be  structured  along  the  same  lines  as  a  boarding  school. 

Urban  Academies  would  be  governed  by  an  independent  Board  of  Directors. 
Students  would  be  chosen  from  a  pool  of  applicants;  only  those  who  choose 
to  attend  an  Urban  Academy  would  be  eligible. 

Urban  Academies  would  be  funded  primarily  by  reallocating  existing  re- 
sources to  provide  services  for  children  and  families  such  as  foster  care,  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  and  public  education.  Federal  aid 
would  be  limited  to  seed  grants  to  help  establish  the  academies  or  infrastruc- 
ture grants  to  assist  in  building  or  renovating  dormitory  space.  In  addition, 
assistance  with  fundraising  would  be  required  of  all  involved  with  the  acade- 
mies— parents,  students,  teachers,  and  directors. 

Establish  Educational  Boot  Camps 

For  youngsters  aged  14-17  who  are  court  involved,  disruptive  in  school, 
found  with  weapons  in  or  out  of  school,  or  who  may  otherwise  be  intimidating 
to  students  in  the  school  would  be  assigned  to  an  Educational  Boot  Camp. 
Much  like  the  Urban  Academy  described  above,  the  Educational  Boot  Camp 
would  be  independently  governed  and  provide  students  with  an  alternative 
educational  program  in  a  residential  setting  that  also  focused  on  instilling 
discipline,  self  esteem,  and  civic  values. 

Students  would  spend  a  minimum  of  two  full  years  in  the  Educational  Boot 
Camp  and  may  choose  to  remain  until  graduation  or  return  to  another  school 
at  that  time.  Like  the  Urban  Academy,  this  alternative  program  would  provide 
work  opportunities  for  its  students.  In  addition,  students  would  be  linked  to 
directly  to  apprenticeship  programs,  jobs,  and  community  colleges  upon 
graduation. 
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School  Leadership  and  Accountability — Encourage  School-Based  Man- 
agement Demonstration  Programs  and  Charter  Schools.  Fundamental 
reform  of  urban  education  in  American  requires  replacing  an  outmoded  model 
of  top  down  control  by  large  bureaucracies  with  one  of  entrepreneurial  change 
at  the  school  level.  The  goal  is  to  place  decision-making  as  close  to  the  school 
and  the  classroom  as  possible,  and  to  enable  principals,  teachers,  and 
parents — those  who  are  on  the  front  lines  of  education — to  decide  how  best 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  the  children  who  attend  their  school. 

School-based  management  gives  educators  at  the  school  level  the  tools  they 
need  to  improve  education  and  holds  them  accountable  for  results.  School- 
based  management  creates  an  educational  planning  process  at  the  school 
level  that  allows  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  parents  in  each  school 
to  decide  how  to  meet  system-wide  curriculum  objectives  and  provides  clear 
accountability  for  performance. 

Under  school-based  management,  schools  have  more  freedom  to  establish 
a  clear  educational  mission;  set  priorities  for  allocating  the  school  budget; 
decide  how  to  organize  the  school  day;  make  decisions  about  school  staffing 
and  decide  how  to  build  and  maintain  cohesive  educational  teams  that  share 
a  common  mission;  and  determine  the  curricular  and  instructional  practices 
that  will  be  used  to  meet  systemwide  goals  and  objectives. 

Unlike  the  bureaucratic  model  which  provides  inertia  against  change  in  urban 
school  systems,  pushing  decision-making  down  to  the  school  level  enhances 
the  prospects  of  fundamental  reform  in  the  way  schools  are  run  and  children 
are  educated. 

The  City  of  Boston  currently  has  36  schools  operating  under  school-based 
management.  We  are  working  to  expand  the  number  of  school-based  man- 
agement schools  and,  simultaneously,  to  expand  the  scope  of  educational 
decisions  that  can  be  made  at  the  school  level — giving  school-based  man- 
agement schools  even  greater  ability  to  set  budget  priorities,  determine 
school  staffing  and  organization,  and  choose  instructional  strategies  than 
they  currently  have.  We  believe  that  this  approach  builds  a  foundation  for 
fundamental  reform  of  public  education  in  the  cities  of  our  nation. 

Incentive  Grants  for  School  Based  Management 

We  propose  that  the  federal  government  encourage  the  adoption  of  school- 
based  management  by  providing  incentive  grants  to  schools  which  establish 
school-based  management  based  on  the  following  principles: 

1 .    Parents,  principals,  teachers,  and  community  representatives  form  a 
management  team  and  undertake  an  educational  improvement  plan- 
ning process  to  set  school  performance  goals  and  decide  how  to  meet 
those  goals. 
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2.    Performance  standards  for  students  and  teachers  are  established  consis- 
tent with  world  class  standards  of  educational  achievement. 

3. Measurable  indicators  are  established  to  evaluate  progress  in  meeting 
the  performance  goals  which  have  been  set. 

4.  Schools  are  given  authority  to  set  priorities  and  allocate  the  school 
budget,  and  make  staffing  decisions  in  order  to  effectively  implement 
the  educational  improvement  plan  and  achieve  performance  goals. 

5.  Based  on  evaluation  of  current  educational  practices  within  the  school 
and  other  successful  instructional  practices,  the  school  develops  an 
educational  reform  plan,  with  an  implementation  strategy. 

Charter  Schools 

We  also  propose  that  schools  which  consistently  fail  to  provide  a  quality 
education  and  achieve  performance  standards  be  closed  and  reopened  as 
charter  schools  operated  by  groups  of  teachers,  educational  teams  created 
by  principals,  groups  of  parents,  or  other  public  or  private  entities  through  a 
competitive  proposal  process. 

Charter  schools  will  receive  funding  equal  to  average  per  pupil  spending  for 
the  system,  be  held  accountable  for  educational  performance,  be  freed  from 
union  and  bureaucratic  restraints  and  have  complete  autonomy  about  how  to 
achieve  educational  goals  and  objectives.  The  federal  government  should 
provide  incentive  grants  to  support  the  establishment  and  evaluation  of  these 
charter  schools. 

School  Choice  That  Counts.  Many  parents  of  inner  city  school  children  are 
frustrated  because  they  have  no  choice  except  to  continue  to  send  their 
children  to  the  schools  assigned  to  them.  These  schools  are  often  inferior 
and  offer  their  children  a  very  slim  chance  for  a  positive  future. 

With  a  School  Choice  Program,  parents  are  given  opportunities  to  select  a 
school  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  that  ensures  a  good 
education.  Too  often  however,  choice  is  limited  by  geography  and  parents 
are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  educational  programs  for  their 
children.  In  addition,  the  differences  among  public  schools  are  not  so  clear 
as  to  make  each  school  distinctive  and  to  offer  parents  real  educational 
choices. 

Finally,  we  must  begin  to  distinguish  between  public  education  and  public 
schools.  Public  education  is  an  important  service  that  must  always  remain 
free  and  available  to  all  of  the  public  who  wish  to  use  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  schools  are  merely  an  institution,  and  currently  the  only  institution 
that  is  permitted  to  provide  public  education.  Indeed,  public  schools  are  the 
largest  remaining  monopoly  in  this  country. 
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Why  should  the  monopoly  of  public  schools  as  an  institution  providing  public 
education  services  alone  be  any  more  sacrosanct  than  the  monopoly  of  AT&T 
providing  phone  services  alone?  If  we  can  get  beyond  the  nineteenth  century 
model  of  public  schools  as  the  only  institution  able  to  provide  public  education, 
then  we  may  be  able  to  open  many  new  education  doors  for  the  parents  and 
young  people  of  this  nation. 

School  Choice  Programs  Need  to  be  Expanded  and  Improved  by: 

1 .  allowing  public  schools  to  differentiate  themselves  on  the  basis  of  mis- 
sion, structure,  and  pedagogy  while  being  held  accountable  for  meeting 
established  outcome  standards; 

2.  expanding  inter-district  choice  programs.  The  artificiality  of  school  dis- 
trict lines  that  restrict  the  choices  of  parents  because  of  where  they  live 
must  be  eliminated.  City,  town,  and  school  district  boundaries  should 
not  be  fences  to  wall  youngsters  in  or  out,  and  should  not  be  used  to  re- 
strict choice. 

3.  creating  charter  schools  that  enable  principals,  teachers,  parents,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  private  firms  to  cooperate  or  compete  to  operate 
creative  new  schools,  freed  from  union  and  bureaucratic  constraints, 
that  meet  established  outcome  standards; 

4.  possibly  experimenting  with  fully  funded  school  vouchers  that  parents 
may  use  in  non-religious  private  schools  that  are  held  accountable  for 
meeting  established  outcome  standards; 

5.  broadening  the  availability  of  alternative  schools.  Remove  restrictions 
that  inhibit  the  development  of  meaningful  alternatives  ranging  from 
home  schooling  to  magnet  schools,  to  urban  residential  academies,  to 
regional  youth  centers  for  drop-outs,  and  to  educational  boot  camps  for 
at-risk  youngsters.  Educational  alternatives  should  be  increasingly 
available  as  a  student  progresses  from  elementary  to  middle  to  high 
school,  increasing  choices  as  age  and  needs  increase. 

•  Provide  Full  Funding  for  Early  Intervention  Programs — A  Head  Start  and 
A  Healthy  Start  for  all  Children.  As  noted  in  previous  sections,  early 
intervention  is  essential  to  establishing  a  strong  foundation  for  a  child  in  school 
and  in  life.  We  must  begin  America's  formal  education  system  by  providing 
universal  access  to  year-round  full  day  Head  Start  programs  for  all  three-  and 
four-year  old  children.  We  know  this  program  works;  we  do  not  need  more 
demonstrations  or  experimentation.  There  should  be  no  more  excuses  for  not 
moving  toward  full  implementation  of  the  most  successful  educational  pro- 
gram in  the  country.  The  time  has  come  to  apply  what  we  know  to  be 
successful  to  meet  one  of  this  nation's  most  pressing  needs. 
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It  is  essential,  however,  that  we  work  to  strengthen  the  family  if  we  are  to 
strengthen  American  education.  The  evidence  is  strong  that  family  stability 
and  influence  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  successful  school  career  for  a  child. 
Stronger  families  mean  stronger  schools.  And  strong  families  begin  when 
mothers  and  fathers  accept  responsibility  first  for  a  healthy  pregnancy  and 
later  a  healthy,  violence  free  childhood. 

Education,  therefore,  must  begin  with  health  care  and  family  support  systems 
that  will  strengthen  families  through  a  broad  array  of  health  and  social 
services  even  before  the  child  is  of  school  age,  along  with  prenatal  and 
neonatal  care,  and  quality  day  care  options  for  working  parents. 

A  New  Partnership  for  an  Extended  School  Year.  The  concept  of  an 
extended  school  day  and  year  is  rapidly  catching  on  as  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  addressing  the  poor  academic  performance  of  the  nation's  school 
kids,  especially  those  in  the  inner  city. 

While  most  American  students  only  attend  school  six  hours  a  day,  180  days 
a  year,  their  counterparts  in  Europe  and  Japan  attend  school  220-240  days 
a  year  with  a  longer  school  day.  In  today's  highly  competitive  global  market, 
the  children  of  our  nation  are  at  a  significant  disadvantage  compared  to  young 
people  in  other  countries  who  spend  so  much  more  time  learning. 

The  tradition  of  ending  the  school  year  during  the  summer  months  was  much 
more  appropriate  in  a  society  when  children  were  needed  to  help  harvest  the 
crops,  than  it  is  in  today's  complex  technological  society,  that  needs  a  highly 
skilled  labor  force  in  order  to  remain  competitive. 

An  extended  school  day  and  year  in  the  context  of  restructuring  the  way 
children  are  taught  would  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  receive  a 
more  comprehensive  education  than  can  currently  be  obtained  under  the 
current  school  calendar  year.  Additionally,  the  adoption  of  an  extended 
school  day  and  year  offers  an  opportunity  to  provide  incentives  for  higher 
performance  levels  from  teachers. 

Finally,  the  adoption  of  an  extended  school  day  and  year  provides  an 
opportunity  to  bring  the  community  to  the  school,  by  designing  comprehen- 
sive, dynamic  after  school  activities. 

We  are  proposing  a  demonstration  program  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  ex- 
tended school  year  concept.  The  funding  of  an  extended  school  year  would 
be  based  on  a  natural  partnership  between  local  communities  and  the  federal 
government.  Currently  local  communities  fund  a  school  year  of  about  180 
days.  Local  communities  would  continue  their  responsibility  for  funding  the 
basic  school  year,  as  they  have  in  the  past.  The  federal  government's  role 
would  be  to  fund  the  extension  of  the  school  year  to  220-240  days. 
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Based  upon  the  outcome  of  the  demonstration,  decisions  would  be  made 
about  extending  the  concept  nationwide.  This  demonstration  would: 

1 .  Establish  a  demonstration  program  in  several  cities,  including  Boston,  for 
a  five-year  period.  Use  this  demonstration  to  collect  evaluation  data 
that  can  be  compared  with  school  with  a  traditional  calendar  year. 

2.  The  demonstration  school  would  be  selected  based  on  criterion  that  in- 
cludes a  willingness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  to  participate. 
Additionally,  a  key  criterion  for  selection  would  be  a  school  whose  stu- 
dents have  consistently  performed  poorly  and  are  most  in  need  of  addi- 
tional education. 

3.  Shared  funding  between  the  local  community  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  provided  as  described  above. 

Create  a  New  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  System.  The  young 
people  of  America's  cities  need  a  first  class  vocational-technical  education 
that  opens  the  door  to  good  jobs  in  today's  knowledge-based  world — a  system 
that  prepares  young  people  today  for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow  that  were  identified 
in  the  WorkForce  2000  report. 

We  are  working  to  build  a  state-of-the-art  vocational-technical  system  in 
Boston  that  provides  a  smooth  transition  from  school  to  work  or  higher 
education;  prepares  students  for  emerging  high  skill,  high  wage  jobs,  and 
provides  a  clear  link  between  working  hard  and  doing  well  in  school  and 
educational  and  economic  opportunities  beyond  high  school. 

The  vocational-technical  system  we  envision  is  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

1 .  Opportunity  for  work  and  learning  in  high  school  and  community  college 
combined  with  paid  employment,  leading  to  high  skilled,  well-paid  tech- 
nical jobs  in  the  area  economy. 

2.  Opportunity  to  prepare  for  college  as  well  as  employment  as  the  next  ca- 
reer step. 

3.  Access  to  apprenticeships  and  internships  designed  in  collaboration  with 
area  unions  and  businesses. 

4.  Accelerated  learning  opportunities  available  to  all  young  people,  whether 
in  school  or  out  of  school,  with  support  services,  to  prepare  for  mastery 
of  the  technical  competencies  needed  for  success.  All  students  will 
complete  a  Certificate  of  Initial  Mastery  demonstrating  the  ability  to 
read,  write  and  compute  at  specific  levels. 

5.  Linking  academics  to  vocational  education  through  hands-on  curriculum 
and  alternative  non-traditional  teaching  strategies. 
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6.  Full  utilization  of  vocational-technical  training  facilities  utilizing  day  and 
night  programming  and  involving  community-based  organizations. 

7.  Strong  linkages  with  stakeholders — employers,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, unions,  parents  and  students — to  ensure  up-to-date  skills  training 
and  access  to  jobs. 

Successful  vocational-technical  education  for  the  year  2000  depends  on 
cooperation  and  linkages  with  a  broad  variety  of  institutions  working  in 
collaboration  to  give  young  people  access  to  educational  and  employment 
opportunities  and  provide  the  skilled  work  force  needed  for  a  strong  regional 
economy  in  today's  competitive  global  market.  The  days  are  long  gone  when 
a  modern  vocational-technical  system  can  operate  in  isolation. 

Boston  pioneered  compacts  between  public  education,  the  business  commu- 
nity, labor  and  institutions  of  higher  education.  Our  proposal  for  a  new 
vocational-technical  system  would  bring  these  partnerships  to  an  even  higher 
level  and  create  public-private  independent  authorities  to  operate  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  education,  job  training,  job  placement,  and  higher  educa- 
tion that  gives  young  people  a  new  transition  from  school  to  work  or 
post-secondary  education. 

The  federal  government  should  support  a  new  vocational-technical  system 
which  offers: 

•  "2  +  2"  Programs:  Programs  that  enroll  students  in  their  last  two  years  of 
high  school  and  continue  their  high  school  education  while  providing  them 
with  skill  training  in  specific  occupational  areas.  Students  will  also  work 
part  time  in  related  fields.  Students  continue  an  integrated  sequence  of 
study  for  two  years  after  completion  of  high  school,  enrolled  in  a  partici- 
pating college. 

At  the  end  of  four  years,  graduates  would  have  earned  a  high  school 
diploma,  an  associates  college  degree,  and  certification  in  a  specific  skill, 
as  defined  in  close  cooperation  with  each  industry.  Agreements  with  "2  + 
2"  programs  and  four  year  colleges  will  ensure  that  students/workers  will 
be  able  to  continue  their  academic  progress  toward  college  diplomas  in 
their  chosen  field. 

•  Access  and  Full  Utilization:  A  Community  Employment  Center:  A  sixteen- 
hour-per  day,  six  day  a  week  operation  providing  access  to  unemployed 
workers  and  workers  requiring  skills  upgrading  or  retraining. 

Linked  services  with  community-based  organizations  for  social  services 
including  counseling,  childcare,  advocacy  and  referrals  with  "one-stop- 
shopping"  for  assessment,  counseling,  education,  and  access  to  job 
training  and  placement. 
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Arts  Are  Basic  Initiative — Provide  More  Flexibility  in  Funding  of  Federal 
Agencies  to  Link  Community-Based  Cultural  Organizations,  Artists,  and 
Schools.  The  arts  and  the  creative  process  can  and  should  be  a  significant 
tool  for  addressing  some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing  urban  schools, 
families  and  communities.  As  important  as  arts  in  education  programs  are, 
they  should  not  and  cannot  be  viewed  as  an  end  in  themselves.  Repeated 
studies  have  shown  that  arts  in  education  play  a  vital  role  in  improving  critical 
and  creative  thinking  skills  in  all  areas  of  education.  In  addition,  arts  in 
education  play  a  major  role  in  promoting  understanding  and  improving  appre- 
ciation of  the  multiple  cultures  that  comprise  our  cities. 

The  importance  of  arts  in  education  was  recently  noted  in  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  which  showed  that  students  who  studied  music  and  the  arts 
for  more  than  four  years  scored  34  points  higher  on  verbal  SATs  and  1 8  points 
higher  on  math  SATs  than  those  will  for  less  than  one  year  of  study.  In  a 
school  serving  children  in  the  nation's  poorest  Congressional  district,  where 
single-parent  families  damaged  by  drugs,  AIDS,  or  violence  are  the  norm,  95 
percent  of  the  students  were  reading  at  or  above  grade  level  as  a  result  of  a 
curriculum  built  around  music,  dance,  the  visual  arts,  and  creative  writing. 
And,  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  a  study  of  students  served 
by  the  Music  Center  of  L.A.  County's  artist-in-residence  program  found 
improvement  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  skills,  social  studies,  science,  and 
math. 

At  the  present  time,  education  funds  provided  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  are  generally  restricted  for  schools  and  school  systems.  Further- 
more, NEA's  newer  programs  for  cultural  organizations  are  geared  toward 
large  institutions.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  we  have  created  a  strong 
environment  for  cultural  education  by  funding  small  cultural  organizations  to 
develop  educational  programs,  with  emphasis  placed  on  curriculum  develop- 
ment projects.  In  Boston,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  cultural  education 
programs  with  the  most  impact  over  time  have  been  offered  by  community- 
based  organizations  with  budgets  under  $400,000,  which  adopt  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  and  priorities  of  children  and  schools.  Also  in  Boston,  131 
community-based  cultural  organizations  have  joined  together  under  the  um- 
brella title  of  the  Boston  Cultural  Partnership  and  today  offer  arts  in  education 
programs  in  97  of  the  city  117  schools. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  should  change  its  Arts  in  Education 
Program  to  allow  for  funding  not  only  to  major  institutions  working  in  schools, 
but  also  allow  funding  of  community-based  cultural  groups.  These  groups 
can  and  are  building  long-term  partnerships  with  schools.  This  should  not  be 
a  one  time  only  funding  program.  It  should  provide  funds  to  replicate  existing, 
successful  programs  offered  by  cultural  organizations  in  schools  and  provide 
funds  to  match  funds  committed  by  school  budgets  and  private  sector  arts  in 
education  funding. 
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The  NEA  and  Department  of  Education  should  provide  matching  funds  for 
artists-in-residence  programs  in  public  schools.  This  program  is  particularly 
important  in  helping  to  provide  artists  of  color  as  role  models  in  inner  city 
schools. 

The  above  recommendations  do  not  require  additional  funds  but  can  be 
implemented  by  reorienting  existing  grant  funds  within  the  NEA  and  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Because  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  community  and  benefits 
the  whole  community,  every  community  resource  should  be  engaged  in 
appropriate  ways.  Therefore,  the  obligation  of  assisting  local  communities  in 
relation  to  arts  in  education  should  not  be  born  only  by  the  NEA  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  Funds  should  also  be  redirected  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Human  Services  spe- 
cifically for  the  involvement  of  non-profit  organizations  including  but  not 
limited  to  cultural  and  arts  organizations.  These  funds  can  be  used  to 
(a)  provide  internships,  job  training,  mentoring,  and  community  service  pro- 
grams that  engage  and  educate  young  people  as  well  as  (b)  extend  and 
support  basic  education  through  the  arts. 

Using  these  redirected  resources  as  described  above,  a  pilot  program  should 
be  established  in  targeted  cities  which  would  empower  community-based 
cultural  organizations  and  cultural  institutions  to  assume  responsibility  for  all 
arts  programs  within  the  school  systems. 

In  addition  to  empowering  those  most  qualified  to  convey  their  knowledge  and 
professional  experience  to  students,  this  plan  would  allow  school  systems, 
federal  agencies  and  the  private  sector  to  target  all  available  financial  re- 
sources directly  to  the  students  and  save  on  a  myriad  of  non-educational  "soft 
costs".  This  new  approach  would  also  afford  the  opportunity  to  extend  the 
school  day  both  on-site  at  schools  and  off-site  at  city  cultural  facilities. 

Create  a  National  Task  Force  on  Multicultural  Education.  America's  long 
tradition  of  cultural  diversity  must  be  an  element  of  strengthening  urban 
communities  through  multicultural  education.  The  National  Commission  on 
Children  reported  that  the  lack  of  cultural  continuity  between  home  and  school 
creates  stress  that  sometimes  limits  minority  children's  ability  to  achieve 
academically  and  can  limit  parents'  ability  to  reinforce  childrens  class  room 
experiences. 

Students,  teachers,  parents,  and  administrators  must  become  engaged  in 
developing  cross-cultural  understandings  of  the  contributions  different  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  have  made  to  American  society.  Such  understandings  can 
be  initiated  through  the  development  and  use  of  texts  and  other  teaching 
materials  and  methods  which  incorporate  and  reflect  the  racial  and  ethnic 
diversity  of  our  country.   The  Departments  of  Education,  Labor,  Health  and 
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Human  Services,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  should  establish 
a  joint  Task  Force  to  create  and  encourage  the  use  of  such  multi-cultural 
learning  materials  and  methods. 

Strengthen  Public  Safety  Initiatives  Within  the  Public  School.  The  issue 
of  safety  within  public  school  systems  has  reached  such  alarming  levels  that 
it  must  be  included  as  a  key  component  in  a  comprehensive  school  reform 
package.  Schools  must  be  viewed  universally  as  safe  havens  for  learning. 

Boston  has  established  and  implemented  a  Safe  Neighborhoods  Program 
that  provides  funding  for  a  wide  array  of  community-based  programs  that  seek 
to  address  on  a  very  comprehensive  level  the  issues  of  public  safety  within 
the  schools,  and  communities  located  in  Boston.  Moreover,  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  has  begun  to  implement  a  comprehensive  school  safety 
initiative  that  was  designed  by  a  broad  based  group  of  community  leaders 
and  educators. 

We  are  proposing  three  major  elements  in  our  plan  for  school  safety: 

1 .  A  comprehensive  K-12  anti-violence  curriculum. 

2.  Involving  adults  as  role  models  and  leaders  in  the  schools. 

3.  A  variety  of  educational  alternatives  outside  of  the  school  including  an 
Educational  Boot  Camp. 

K-12  Anti-Violence  Curriculum 

Comprehensive  anti-violence  curricula  such  as  developed  by  Dr.  Deborah 
Prothrow-Stith  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  must  be  implemented 
nationally  in  support  of  the  understanding  that  in-school,  and  near-school 
violence  is  part  of  a  continuum  of  violence  afflicting  many  urban  communities. 
Such  curriculum  and  learning  environment  interventions  should  include  the 
participation  of  parents,  educators,  students,  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
community  service  workers. 

Violence  prevention  interventions  must  also  be  linked  with  urban  community 
policing  strategies  and  community  support  programs  teaching  mediation  and 
self-esteem  building  skills,  such  as  are  supported  by  Boston's  Safe  Neigh- 
borhoods Plan  through  its  Youth  Fund,  Street-Worker  and  Youth  Leadership 
Programs,  and  public  health  initiatives  to  enhance  anti-violence  efforts  in 
families  and  neighborhoods. 

Adults  In  the  Schools 

The  presence  of  a  variety  of  adults  as  role  models  and  leaders  can  contribute 
to  its  stability  and  success.  The  success  of  public  school-business  partner- 
ships and  public  school-higher  education  partnerships  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. The  concept  of  partnership,  however,  must  be  expanded  to  include 
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the  entire  community.  And  partnerships  must  shift  from  their  focus  on  the 
school  to  a  new  focus  on  the  individual  student. 

The  doors  of  schools  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  community  and  community 
leaders,  parents,  business  leaders,  college  faculty  and  students,  and  clergy 
should  be  invited  to  serve  as  volunteers,  mentors,  tutors,  counselors  and 
aides  to  work  directly  with  students.  The  goal  is  to  have  as  many  adults  as 
possible  present  in  the  school  building  and  interacting  directly  with  the 
students.  Ideally,  every  student  should  have  an  adult  mentor  for  the  entire 
school  year. 

Specifically,  we  propose  that  the  federal  government  establish  a  National 
School  Mentor  Program  in  which  one  year  sabbaticals  will  be  available  to  any 
adult  who  wishes  to  spend  that  year  in  a  public  school. 

Adults  should  be  able  to  take  leave  without  loss  of  pay.  Incentives,  in  the 
form  of  tax  credits  should  be  provided  to  business  from  which  the  adults  take 
leave. 

Some  individuals  may  not  be  able  to  take  leave  from  a  business  with  pay  and 
may  choose  to  volunteer  in  a  school  for  one  year.  These  individuals  should 
be  able  to  earn  credits  from  the  federal  government  to  be  applied  to  job 
training  or  higher  education  for  themselves  or  for  their  children. 

Earlier  we  addressed  the  need  for  a  variety  of  educational  alternatives  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  people  for  whom  the  traditional  setting  is  not  appropriate. 
In-school  disciplinary  procedures  for  persons  carrying  weapons  or  using 
threats  of  violence  to  intimidate,  or  disrupt  learning,  must  be  swift,  fair,  and 
directed  toward  protecting  the  sanctity  of  learning.  Disruptive  and  threatening 
students  should  be  removed  from  school  and  offered  alternative  educational 
programs  such  as  those  previously  mentioned  including  the  educational  boot 
camps. 
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